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CALVIN  COOLIDGE, 

Commoner  and  President. 

Some  surprise,  and  even  scepticism,  was  expressed  courteously 
by  an  Englishman,  well  versed  in  affairs,  when  told,  soon  after 
the  Presidential  election  of  1920  in  the  United  States,  that  the 
choice  of  the  American  people  for  Vice-President,  Calvin 
Coolidge,  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  the  descendant  of  a  long  line 
of  farmers,  and  that  he  had  grown  up  to  young  manhood  in  a 
country  village.  Yet  those  who  know  Calvin  Coolidge  intimately 
are  likely  to  agree  that  from  this  environment  and  experience 
are  derived  many  of  those  elements  of  character  and  much  of 
that  mental  habit  and  power  to  which  he  owes  his  success  in 
public  life  and  which  have  won,  in  such  high  degree,  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  his  countrymen  in  his  capacity  and  honesty  in  the 
greatest  office  of  the  land. 

For  the  rural  community  has  given  to  the  United  States  many 
of  her  leaders.  A  toll  taken  of  the  men  who  have  won  distinc¬ 
tion  in  all  walks  of  life  would  show  that  a  majority,  at  least, 
spent  their  boyhood  in  the  country.  A  lad  in  a  farming  village 
learns  by  actual  experience  lessons  of  industry,  frugality,  and 
thrift.  Such  disciphne  came  in  full  measure  to  young  Calvin 
in  the  Vermont  town  of  Plymouth,  his  birthplace,  where  his 
father  still  lives.  As  a  boy  he  did  his  share  of  the  everyday  work 
of  the  farm  and  home — the  "chores,”  to  use  the  Yankee  term. 
Life  is  a  serious  business  for  the  dwellers  on  those  hills,  and 
early  begets  a  sense  of  responsibiUty.  The  home  is  a  true  centre 
of  family  life ;  parents  and  children  toil  and  enjoy  in  common . 
In  the  village  one  finds  exhibited  on  a  small  scale,  but  in  bold 
relief,  those  institutions  and  activities — social,  political,  economic, 
educational,  and  religious — which  make  up  the  warp  and  woof 
of  human  life.  One  knows  intimately  the  clergyman,  the  village 
squire  or  lawyer,  the  town  officers,  the  schoolmaster,  “  the 
butcher,  the  baker,  the  candlestick-maker.” 

Perhaps  nowhere  are  the  motives  underlying  conduct  and  action 
so  closely  questioned  as  in  a  village,  where  every^one  knows  every¬ 
one.  That  "  fierce  light  which  beats  upon  a  throne  ”  is  no  more 
searching  than  is  the  scrutiny  to  which  those  in  positions  of 
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authority  and  trust  are  subjected.  The  annual  town  meeting  is 
a  veritable  judgment  day  for  the  public  official,  and  at  every 
fireside,  in  every  place  where  citizens  gather,  one  hears  frank  and 
full  discussion  of  legislative  measures.  State  and  national,  of 
candidates  for  office  and  of  the  record  of  those  entrusted  with 
public  responsibilities,  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  the  village  constable.  Young  Coolidge  was  doubtless  a  faith¬ 
ful  listener  in  this  training  school  for  citizenship. 

To  appraise  rightly  these  influences  and  experiences  one  must 
know  something  of  the  character  of  the  people  of  Vermont.  The 
State  is  small  in  area ;  its  population  is  in  the  main  composed 
of  the  stock  of  the  original  settlers  of  New  England,  of  English 
and  Scottish  origin.  Vermont,  unlike  so  many  other  States,  has 
not  been  flooded  with  immigrants  from  other  than  English- 
speaking  countries.  Therefore  it  is  homogeneous  in  quality. 
Again,  Vermonters  seem  to  know  each  other  intimately.  Ask  a 
man  from  the  northern  section  about  someone  in  the  south, 
and  you  will  get  an  accurate  estimate  of  strong  and  weak  points. 
The  State  is,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  dominantly  Eepubli- 
can  in  politics.  Once  on  a  time  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  who  resided  in  Massachusetts,  and  who  was 
blessed  with  a  sense  of  humour,  was  asked  to  address  the  Demo¬ 
crats  of  Vermont.  He  replied  :  “  Yes,  bring  the  Democracy  of 
Vermont  down  to  my  front  lawn,  and  I’ll  make  a  speech  to  them 
all  at  once.”  So  the  State  is  like  one  large  family,  and  the 
farmer  in  the  smallest  village  is  on  speaking  terms  with  the 
Governor, with  the  head  of  the  railway  system,  and  with  the 
prosperous  business  man.  Such  relations  broaden  his  outlook  and 
increase  his  sense  of  personal  importance  as  a  member  of  the 
larger  community.  Vermont  has  also  been  fortunate  in  holding 
the  vigorous  and  capable  members  of  her  citizenship,  while  in 
the  neighbouring  States  during  the  past  half-century  there  have 
been  serious  losses  by  migration  to  great  business  and  industrial 
centres  and  to  the  broad  lands  of  the  West.  The  farmers  of 
Vermont,  the  Green  Mountain  State,  are  a  sturdy,  self -resourceful 
yeomanry. 

What  manner  of  men  these  are  may  be  understood  from  the 
quality  of  the  ancestral  stock  from  which  Coolidge  himself  has 
sprung.  It  is  recorded  that  John  Coolidge  settled  in  Watertown, 
a  few  miles  from  Boston,  on  the  Charles  River,  in  1630.  He  was 
one  of  that  band  of  Englishmen  who,  actuated  by  the  passion 
for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  fared  forth  across  the  ocean  and 
endured  the  perils  and  hardships  of  the  wilderness  rather  than 
submit  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts  in  England.  They  were  of 
the  same  stuff  as  Milton,  Fairfax,  Hampden,  and  Cromwell,  who 
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remained  at  home  to  fight  for  the  vested  and  cherished  rights  of 
Englishmen.  Out  of  such  metal  Cromwell  forged  his  Ironsides. 
Coolidge  has  thus  described  these  early  colonists  :  — 

Another  fact  that  must  be  noted  is  the  character  of  the  colonists  and, 
especially,  those  of  Massachusetts.  These  were  the  Puritans,  who  had 
fought  the  wars  of  liberty  in  England.  Then,  because  they  were  not 
satisfied  with  church  ordinances.  Archbishop  Laud  drove  them  to  seek 
for  religious  freedom  across  the  sea. 

Of  all  the  race,  they  were  most  tenacious  of  their  right,  and  the  most 
jealous  of  their  liberties. 

Together  with  this  keen  sense  of  civil  rights  and  readiness  to 
maintain  those  rights  against  every  form  of  despotism  there  was 
blended  a  fine  and  strong  reverence  for  God  and  His  immutable 
laws  of  righteousness.  That  the  name  of  John  Calvin  occurs  in 
the  Coolidge  line  of  descent  tells  of  the  stern  theology  in  which 
those  religious  convictions  were  expressed.  The  Puritans  may 
have  erred  at  times  on  the  side  of  narrowness  and  intolerance 
of  other  creeds,  but  there  has  probably  been  no  conception  of  life 
and  its  meaning  that  has  developed  so  thoroughly  the  sense  of 
moral  resiwnsibility ,  strength  of  conviction,  and  devotion  to  duty, 
no  matter  what  the  cost,  as  did  that  he  held. 

Another  marked  characteristic  of  the  founders  of  New  England 
was  intellectual  force,  combined  with  a  high  regard  for  education. 
The  Calvinistic  doctrine  called  for  mental  acumen  and  for  capacity 
in  argument  and  close  reasoning.  Men  trained  in  this  theology 
ever  sought  for  fundamental  principles  and  eternal  truth.  Then 
the  struggle  for  existence  with  adverse  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate  developed  a  shrewdness  of  judgment  that  has  become 
proverbial. 

The  Vermonter  is  slow  to  act,  and  is  governed  in  his  decisions 
by  common  sense  and  hard  thinking.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
"hair  trigger’’  quality  in  his  make-up.  While  not  lacking  in 
sympathy,  feeling,  and  affection,  he  does  not  wear  his  heart  on 
his  sleeve,  and  rarely  gives  way  to  outward  displays  of  emotion. 
He  is  prone  to  reticence,  and  is  wont  “  to  think  twice  before  he 
speaks,  and  then  say  it  to  himself.”  His  language  is  plain, 
simple,  and  unmistakable ;  he  rarely  indulges  in  figures  of  speech 
or  other  devices  of  rhetoric.  Frequently  he  possesses  a  dry  wit 
and  a  shrewd  humour  that,  at  times,  has  a  caustic  quality. 

This,  then,  is  the  heritage  of  ancestry  and  environment  into 
which  young  Coolidge  entered.  And  now  for  the  main  facts 
of  his  life  and  career  in  the  half-century  that  has  passed  since 
he  w'as  born  on  July  4th,  1872.  He  is  the  son  of  John  Calvin 
and  Victoria  J.  (Moor)  Coolidge.  The  family  traces  its  begin¬ 
nings  in  America  to  that  John  Coolidge  who  settled  in  Watertown 
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in  1630,  and,  while  other  strains  of  blood  are  doubtless  to  be 
found  in  his  lineage,  the  forbears  of  Coohdge  appear  to  have  been 
to  a  degree  unusual  in  America,  the  holders  of  names  that  are 
distinctly  English  in  origin.  The  father,  in  addition  to  working 
his  farm,  kept  the  village  store,  and,  while  he  has  never  won  large 
distinction,  is  manifestly  held  in  high  regard  by  his  fellow-towns¬ 
men.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  administered  the  oath  of 
office  to  his  son  when  the  latter  swore  ‘  ‘  to  faithfully  execute  the 
office  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  best  of  his 
abiUty  preserv’e,  protect,  and  defend  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.”  The  simpHcity  of  this  ceremony,  which 
occurred  at  2.47  on  the  morning  of  August  3rd,  ”  in  the  sitting- 
room,  w'ith  its  hand-braided  rugs,  its  clutter  of  venerable  colonial 
furniture,  its  old  wood  stove  and  its  family  Bible,”  was  entirely 
in  accord  with  the  wishes  of  both  father  and  son. 

As  a  boy  Calvin  w’orked  on  the  farm,  attended  the  village 
school,  and  entered  into  the  homely  life  of  the  countryside.  He 
had  his  dehnite  tasks  in  the  home.  He  sawed  and  chopped  wood, 
watered  the  cattle,  drove  the  cow’s  to  pasture,  planted  potatoes 
and  corn,  cared  for  the  garden,  and,  as  his  strength  increased, 
followed  the  plough  and  bore  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  long, 
hot  day  in  the  hayfield.  Sports  were  few  and  simple — fishing 
in  the  mountain  brooks,  coasting  downhill  in  the  winter,  perhaps 
playing  a  game  of  ball  with  his  mates  on  the  village  green. 
Entertainments  were  rare,  and  the  boys  had  to  depend  largely  on 
their  owm  resources  for  amusement.  Meantime,  Nature  dis¬ 
played  her  wondrous  pageantry,  without  money  and  without 
price  :  the  rich  procession  of  foliage,  flower,  and  fruit ;  the 
majesty  of  the  everlasting  hills,  most  majestic,  perhaps,  when 
wrapped  in  snow  and  ice ;  the  stars  in  their  courses ;  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  seed-time  and  harvest ;  the  sun  by  day  and  the  moon  by 
night ;  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven ;  the  fury  of  the  tempest 
mingled  with  the  crashing  thunder.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  a 
more  wholesome  and  tonic  environment  for  a  growing  boy  than 
that  to  be  found  in  a  hill  town  in  the  Green  Mountains  of 
Vermont. 

There  were  other  than  these  natural  influences.  The  family 
library,  one  may  surmise,  was  not  large,  but  the  books  were  care¬ 
fully  chosen.  The  Bible  had  the  first  place.  Calvin  Coolidge 
shows  in  his  speeches  that  he  is  well  versed  in  the  teaching  of 
Scripture.  He  is  familiar  with  the  greatest  writers  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  tongue — Milton,  Shakespeare,  Tennyson,  Macaulay,  Long¬ 
fellow,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Emerson.  This  familiarity  is  disclosed 
in  apt  quotation,  some  quality  of  style,  and,  even  more  frequently, 
in  the  fundamental  truths  he  holds  and  on  which  he  rests  his 
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case.  Coolidge  really  masters  and  makes  his  own  that  which  he 
reads.  He  reads  with  the  understanding. 

At  the  village  school  wHat  are  known  as  “  the  three  R’s  ” — 
Reading,  (W)riting,  and  (A)rithmetic — made  up  the  main  body 
of  the  teaching ;  the  instructors  were  often  men  or  women  of 
superior  character.  Now  and  then  a  college  student  would  eke 
out  his  scanty  funds  by  “  keeping  ”  school  during  the  long  winter 
vacation.  Tt  may  have  been  from  some  such  source  that  young 
Coolidge  gained  his  desire  for  a  college  education. 

A  great  sorrow  came  to  the  boy  in  the  death  of  his  mother 
when  he  was  only  thirteen  years  of  age.  This  is  a  time  when 
such  an  experience  is  felt  most  keenly.  This  grief  has  been  kept 
as  something  sacred.  There  are  two  occasions,  at  least,  which 
reveal  how  the  memory  of  the  mother  is  cherished.  When 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  1919,  he  pays  this  tribute  in  his 
Lincoln  Day  Proclamation,  a  tribute  which  doubtless  voices  his 
own  experience  : — 

.About  his  cradle  all  was  poor  and  mean  save  only  the  source  of  all 
prent  men,  the  love  of  a  wonderful  woman.  When  she  faded  away  in  his 
tender  years,  from  her  death-bed  in  humble  poverty  she  dowered  her  son 
with  greatness.  There  can  be  no  proper  observance  of  a  birthday  that 
forgets  the  mother. 

Then,  it  is  said,  that  as  he  left  his  old  home  early  that 
August  morning  to  enter  on  his  duties  as  head  of  the  nation 
he  lialted  the  automobile  and,  entering  the  village  cemetery, 
stood  silent  for  a  moment  or  two  at  the  place  where  his  mother 
rests. 

Coolidge  prepared  for  college  at  academies  in  Ludlow  and  St. 
Johnsbury,  in  his  own  State.  As  in  the  English  grammar  school, 
stress  was  laid  in  these  academies  on  Latin  and  Greek,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  English  literature,  with  a  modicum  of  modern  sub¬ 
jects,  as  French  and  German,  science  and  history. 

In  1891  Coolidge,  then  a  little  over  nineteen  years  of  age, 
entered  the  freshman  class  of  Amherst  College,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  State  of  Massachusetts.  To  send  a  boy  to  college  from  a 
home  with  such  limited  resources  called  for  self-denial  on  the 
part  of  the  father  and  for  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  student 
to  forgo  any  but  the  actual  necessities.  Probably  the  country 
lad,  unaccustomed  to  city  ways,  shy  and  reticent  to  a  painful 
degree,  awkward  in  manner  and  without  the  thorough  prepara¬ 
tion  for  his  work  that  many  of  his  classmates  possessed,  felt 
strange  and  a  bit  lonesome  in  his  new  environment.  It  is  said 
that  the  set  expression  of  his  features,  sometimes  called  a  “  poker 
face,”  as  like  that  of  a  player  of  cards,  who  seeks  to  give  no 
clue  as  to  his  feelings,  is  due  to  his  schooling  himself  not  to  show 
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the  painful  embarrassment  he  experienced  when  entering  a  room 
in  which  there  were  strangers. 

Amherst  is  a  small  college ;  the  student  body  is  about  five  hun¬ 
dred,  and  was  probably  even  less  in  Coolidge’s  time.  The  curri¬ 
culum  is  limited  in  range,  but  consists  of  the  liberal  studies — 
the  ancient  languages,  mathematics,  natural  and  physical  science, 
history,  literature,  economics,  sociology,  and  philosophy,  with 
French,  German,  and  Italian.  Let  us  take  Coolidge’s  own  valua¬ 
tion  of  what  this  college  meant  to  him,  as  given  at  Commence¬ 
ment  in  June,  1919,  when,  as  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  he  was  present  as  guest  of  honour  :  — 

But  I  would  fail  in  my  duty  and  neglect  my  deep  conviction,  if  I  did 
not  declare  that  in  my  day  there  was  no  better  place  to  educate  a  young 
man.  Most  of  them  came  with  a  realisation  that  their  coming  meant 
a  sacrifice  at  home.  They  may  have  lacked  a  proficiency  in  the  arts  of 
the  drawing  room,  which  sometimes  brought  a  smile,  but  no  competitor 
met  the  Amherst  men  of  that  day,  on  the  athletic  field,  or  in  the  post¬ 
graduate  school,  with  a  smile,  that  did  not  soon  come  off.  They  had 
their  pranks  and  their  sprees,  but  they  had  the  ideals  of  a  true  manhood. 
They  were  moved  with  serious  purpose.  He,  who  had  less,  lacked  place 
among  them.  They  are  come  and  gone  from  the  campus,  those  men  of 
the  early  nineties,  and  with  them  went  the  power  to  command. 

Those  were  days  that  represented  especially  the  spirit  of  President 
Sellye.  Under  his  brilliant  and  polished  successor,  the  Faculty  changes 
were  few.  .  .  .  There  were  Morse  and  Frink,  Richardson,  Hitchcock, 
Estey,  Crowell,  Tyler  and  Carman.  All  these  and  more  are  gone.  The 
living,  no  less  eminent,  I  need  not  recall.  As  a  teaching  force,  as  an 
inspirer  of  youth,  for  training  men  how  to  think,  that  faculty  has  had 
and  will  have  no  superior. 

“  So  passed  that  pageant.” 

While  Coolidge  does  not  appear  to  have  distinguished  himself 
in  the  classroom,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  did  not  make 
the  best  use  of  the  instruction  and  experience  at  Amherst. 
[There  was  another  graduate  of  Amherst  in  early  days,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  who  barely  secured  his  diploma,  and  yet  who 
often  expressed  his  obligation  to  his  teachers  and  to  the  influence 
of  the  life  at  Amherst.]  Nor  does  Coolidge  seem  to  have  im¬ 
pressed  his  classmates,  those  judges  who  are  often  keener  in  their 
estimate  of  their  fellows  than  are  instructors.  His  selection  by 
his  class  to  give  the  Grove  Oration  at  Commencement  was  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  gift  of  dry  humour.  When  the  class  voted  on  the 
man  most  likely  to  succeed  in  life,  Coolidge  had  one  vote,  but 
that  vote  was  cast  by  Dwight  W.  Morrow,  who  had  the  largest 
number  of  votes  and  who  is  now,  as  member  of  the  firm  of  the 
J.  P.  Morgan  Co.,  a  leading  figure  in  the  financial  world. 

The  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Hammond  and  Field,  in  the 
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city  of  Northampton,  seven  miles  from  Amherst,  was  the  next 
enterprise  of  Coolidge.  He  entered  this  office  in  the  fall  of  1895, 
and  twenty  months  later,  in  1897,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar. 

And  now  begins  that  remarkable  career  in  public  life  that,  step 
by  step,  has  brought  Calvin  Coolidge  to  the  Presidency.  Perhaps 
a  chronological  list  of  the  offices  he  has  held  will  best  show  how 
steadily  he  has  risen  in  public  regard  and  in  the  importance  of 
the  positions  occupied.  Such  a  record  is  impressive  in  itself. 

1899.  Member  of  Common  Council,  Northampton,  Mass.  ; 

1900.  City  Solicitor,  Northampton,  Mass.  ; 

1901.  Resumed  practice  of  law  ; 

1907.  Member  of  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  ; 

1908.  Member  of  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  ; 

1909.  Practice  of  law  ; 

1910.  Mayor  of  Northampton  ; 

1911.  Mayor  of  Northampton  ; 

1912.  Member  of  Massachusetts  Senate  ; 

1913.  Member  of  Msissachusetts  Senate  ; 

1914.  Member  of  Massachusetts  Senate  ; 

Coolidge  appears  at  this  time  to  have  decided  definitely  on  public 
life  as  a  career,  as  ho  made  an  active  canvass  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
Senate  and  was  unanimously  elected  to  that  office. 

1915.  Member  of  Massachusetts  Senate  and  President  of  that  body  ; 

1916.  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachusetts  ; 

1917.  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachusetts  ; 

1918.  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachusetts  ; 

1919.  Governor  of  Massachusetts  ; 

1920.  Governor  of  Massachusetts  ; 

In  this  year  he  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  L^nited  States  to  take 
office  March  4th,  1921. 

1921.  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

He  held  this  office  till  August  3rd,  1923,  when,  on  the  death  of  President 
Harding,  he  automatically  became  his  successor. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  similar  record  of  any  public  man  in 
the  United  States,  past  or  present.  If  we  assume  that  Coolidge 
did  not  decide,  finally,  on  a  political  career  till  1914,  then  he 
was  only  nine  years  in  reaching  the  highest  office  in  the  land. 

While  Coolidge  had  been  growing  in  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  those  who  knew  him,  it  was  not  until  towards  the  close  of 
his  first  term  as  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  fall  of  1919, 
that  he  won  national  reputation.  When  the  opportunity  came 
the  man  was  not  wanting. 

Some  understanding  of  social  conditions  in  the  United  States  at 
this  time  is  necessary  for  a  true  appreciation  of  the  crisis  with 
which  Coolidge,  as  chief  executive  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  had  to  deal,  and  of  the  wide-reaching  effect  of  the 
decision  he  made  and  the  action  he  took.  The  demoralisation 
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that  follows  any  war,  the  loosening  of  the  bonds  of  custom  and 
the  weakening  of  established  authority  appear  to  have  come  to 
a  head  during  the  year  1919.  While  the  United  States  had  not 
been  so  deeply  involved  as  the  countries  of  Europe  in  the  great 
conflict,  the  demobilisation  of  an  army  of  three  million  men, 
and  the  general  world  disorder,  economic  troubles,  the  aggressive¬ 
ness  of  labour  unions,  combined  to  produce  serious  unrest.  There 
was  a  rising  tide  of  crime  and  lawlessness.  •  People  were 
bewildered  and  fearful.  With  an  election  due  in  1920  politicians 
were  unusually  timid  and  time-serving.  Agents  of  communistic 
organisations,  some  of  which  were  international  in  scope,  were 
active  in  the  work  of  propaganda.  Such  was  the  confusion  in 
men’s  minds  that  there  was  difficulty  in  defining  the  issues  at 
stake.  It  w^as  as  if  one  w’ere  looking  into  a  mist.  Then 
suddenly,  as  is  wont  to  be  the  case,  an  incident  of  minor  im¬ 
portance  in  itself  brought  into  clear  relief  the  danger  with  which 
organised  government  and  social  order  was  menaced.  The  police 
of  the  city  of  Boston  defied  their  superior  officer,  abandoned 
their  posts,  and  left  the  city  without  protection  and  at  the  mercy 
of  a  mob  that  was  not  slow  to  seize  the  opportunity  for  loot 
and  plunder. 

The  grievance  of  the  police  that  led  to  their  action  was  the 
refusal  of  the  Commissioner  to  permit  affiliation  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Laliour  through  the  regular  labour  unions.  It 
was  held  that  if  the  police  were  associated  with  other  labour 
organisations,  and  there  should  be  a  strike  in  any  trade,  then 
the  police  could  not  be  depended  on  to  maintain  order  in  case 
of  violence.  The  police  might  have  their  own  organisation,  but 
must  not  identify  themselves  with  other  unions.  Some  of  the 
police  disobeyed  this  ruling  and  joined  labour  unions.  They  were 
at  once  suspended  by  the  Commissioner ;  their  comrades  on  the 
police  force  threatened  to  strike  unless  the  suspended  men  were 
restored.  The  Commissioner  refused  to  restore  the  men  to  their 
posts.  Then  a  large  number  of  the  police  quitted  their  beats,  and 
at  once,  as  with  the  spring  of  a  tiger,  the  lawless  and  disorderly 
were  masters  of  the  city.  Life  and  property  were  no  longer 
safe.  Business  and  traffic  were  at  a  standstill.  The  entire 
country  stood  aghast  at  the  spectacle  of  staid,  cultured  Boston, 
the  home  of  the  Puritan,  in  such  a  plight.  If  these  things  can 
be  in  Boston,  who  can  be  safe?  It  w^as  clear  that  something 
must  be  done.  But  what,  and  by  whom? 

Governor  Coolidge  was  at  his  home  town,  Northampton,  when 
the  matter  came  to  a  head.  He  at  once  went  to  Boston,  to  be 
in  close  touch  with  the  situation  as  it  developed.  Orders  were 
issued  that  the  State  Militia  should  be  held  in  readiness  for  duty. 
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It  is  said  that  the  Governor  was  also  in  communication  with  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments,  so  that  their  forces  w^ould  be 
available  if  needed.  At  the  request  of  the  Mayor,  the  Governor 
put  the  city  in  charge  of  the  Militia,  and  by  an  executive  order 
instructed  the  Commissioner  to  discharge  his  duties  under  the 
direct  orders  of  the  Governor. 

In  a  short  time,  as  the  result  of  this  action,  order  was  restored 
in  the  city  of  Boston  and  the  supremacy  of  the  law  asserted 
and  maintained.  But  there  was  another  issue  to  be  faced  by 
Governor  Coolidge.  Samuel  Gompers,  head  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labour,  a  most  powerful  organisation,  telegraphed 
to  Mr.  Coolidge  and  asked  him  to  discharge  the  Commissioner 
and  to  reinstate  the  striking  poUcemen.  This  message  gave  an 
opiwrtunity  to  present  to  the  country  the  real  questions  at  stake. 
The  answer  to  Mr.  Gompers,  too  long  to  quote  in  its  entirety, 
is  dated  September  14th,  1919.  Some  selections  will  illustrate 
the  terse,  epigrammatic  style  of  which  Coohdge  is  a  master  : — 

I  have  already  refused  to  remove  the  Police  Commissioner  of  Boston 
.  .  The  right  of  the  police  of  Boston  to  aihliate  has  always  been 
questioned,  never  granted,  is  now  prohibited.  .  .  .  Your  assertion  that 
the  Commissioner  was  wrong  caiuiot  justify  the  wrong  of  leaving  the 
city  imguarded.  That  fiumished  the  opportunity,  the  criminal  classes 
furnished  the  action.  There  is  no  right  to  strike  against  the  public 
safety  by  anybody,  anywhere,  any  time.  You  ask  that  the  public 
safety  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  these  same  policemen,  while  they  continue 
in  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  and  in  theii'  refusal  to  obey 
the  orders  of  the  Police  Department.  Nineteen  other  men  have  been 
tried  and  removed.  Others  having  abandoned  their  duty,  their  pletces 
have,  imder  the  law,  been  declared  vacant  by  the  Attorney-General. 
I  can  suggest  no  authority  outside  of  the  courts  to  take  further  action. 

To  this  telegram  there  has  never  been  an  answer  from  Mr. 
Gompers.  The  Commissioner  of  Police,  with  the  approval  and 
support  of  the  Governor,  organised  a  new  police  force. 

Significant  results  followed  this  action  of  Coolidge.  The  forces 
of  law  and  order,  the  country  over,  began  to  assert  themselves. 
Timid  executives  took  courage.  It  was  seen  that  the  elements 
of  disorder  could  be  held  in  check,  and  that  the  people  would 
support  those  who  maintained  the  laws.  The  influence  of  the 
finn  stand  against  mob  rule,  riot,  and  anarchy  in  Boston  acted 
as  a  tonic,  even  beyond  the  borders  of  tbe  United  States.  From 
that  time  the  tide  of  licence  and  of  revolt  against  lawfully  con¬ 
stituted  authority  began  to  ebb  and  that  of  sanity  and  good  order 
to  rise.  This  process  still  continues. 

But  what  was  the  effect  on  the  ix)litical  fortunes  of  Coolidge? 
Never  was  he  less  concerned  as  to  his  own  fate.  When  he  was 
considering  calhng  out  the  Militia  some  of  his  political  friends 
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begged  him  to  consider  the  welfare  of  his  own  party. 
“  Governor,  if  you  do  this  the  Eepublican  Party  in  Massachusetts 
is  doomed.”  ‘‘  Very  likely,”  said  Coolidge,  as  he  signed  the 
proclamation.  Other  counsellors  urged  a  compromise  that  the 
votes  of  labour  might  be  held.  He  had  won  his  election,  a  year 
before,  by  the  narrow  margin  of  17,000  in  a  total  vote  of  about 
500,000,  and  was  to  be  candidate  for  re-election  in  the  followin<r 
November.  ”  The  question  is  not  whether  I  am  to  be  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,”  Coolidge  answered.  In  the  campaign  that 
followed  his  opjxinent  sought  to  make  all  possible  capital  out  of 
the  police  issue;  he  appealed  to  the  elements  of  discontent; 
he  catered  to  labour ;  he  was  profuse  in  promises.  It  was  not 
clear  how  public  opinion  was  trending.  When  the  votes 
were  counted  the  plurality  of  Coolidge  was  125,000,  one  of  the 
largest  given  to  the  Kepublican  candidate  in  recent  years.  Calvin 
Coolidge  became  a  national  figure,  and  a  presumptive  candidate 
for  the  highest  ofiice  in  the  land.  A  year  later  he  was  elected 
Vice-President,  and  now,  by  the  death  of  Harding,  is  the  chief 
magistrate  of  100,000,000  people,  the  executive  of  the  greatest 
republic  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

But  what  of  the  man  himself?  What  manner  of  man  is  he? 
How  does  he  bear  himself?  How  transact  pubUc  business? 
These  and  other  like  questions  are  sure  to  be  asked. 

.  Coolidge  is  of  medium  height,  somewhat  slight  in  build,  well 
pro}X)rtioned,  and  wiry  in  body.  His  features  are  symmetrical 
and  clean-cut,  as  is  wont  to  be  the  case  with  the  New  Englander 
of  the  old  stock.  His  hair  is  reddish  and  not  very  thick.  One 
gains  the  impression  that  he  has  abundant  resources  in  physical 
endurance,  gained  from  a  long  line  of  sturdy  ancestors  and  forti¬ 
fied  by  his  own  wholesome  life  as  a  hoy  on  a  hill  farm.  He 
works  without  waste  motion.  Such  a  make-up  has  called  forth 
the  saying  ”  put  together  like  a  Waltham  watch.” 

He  has  schooled  himself  to  keep  his  countenance  in  severe 
lines,  so  that  the  impression  is  one  of  cold  reserve  and,  even, 
aloofness.  His  eyes  show  that  he  is  attentive,  observant,  and 
even  sympathetic  in  his  attitude.  Conversation  is,  however,  as  a 
rule,  on  one  side — that  of  the  caller.  Coolidge’s  capacity  for 
eloquent  silence  is  fast  becoming  proverbial.  He  is  a  good 
listener,  and  he  who  talks  with  the  President  may  be  sure  that 
everything,  pertinent  and  of  moment,  is  stored  away  for  thought 
and  consideration. 

When  there  is  need  and  occasion ,  Coolidge  can  speak  and  with 
effect.  He  has  little  suggestion  of  the  orator.  He  does  not 
depend  on  rhetoric,  or  gestures,  to  hold  attention.  His  personal 
appearance  is  not  imjxising.  His  voice  has  none  of  the  sonorous 
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quality  of  that  of  a  Webster  or  a  Bryan.  Yet,  as  he  enunciates 
clearly  and  speaks  deliberately,  every  word  is  distinctly  heard. 
A  slight  nasal  twang  gives  a  certain  piquancy  to  his  utterance. 
Coolidge  has  the  gift  of  holding  his  audience  to  an  unusual  degree. 
The  manifest  sincerity  of  the  man,  his  careful  choice  of  words, 
his  thorough  preparation,  the  merit  of  the  substance  of  his 
thought  and  his  self-restraint  and  brevity,  all  win  a  response 
from  his  hearers.  Since  he  came  into  prominence  he  has  been 
called  upon  to  address  gatherings  of  widely  different  kinds  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects  and  occasions.  These  duties  he  has  met 
with  fidelity  and  increasing  acceptance. 

In  1919  a  personal  friend  of  Coolidge,  Frank  W.  Stearns,  of 
Boston,  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College,  assembled  the  more 
innKjrtant  of  his  speeches  and  messages  from  1914,  and  published 
them  in  a  small  volume,  under  the  title  Have  Faith  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  This  w’ork  has  had  a  circulation  already  of  100,000  copies. 
A  study  of  the  text  reveals,  in  a  striking  way,  the  literary  quality 
and  resources  of  President  Coolidge.  His  style  is  terse  and 
simple.  He  has  ability  in  epigrammatic  statement.  At  times 
one  is  reminded  of  Macaulay  by  his  use  of  antitheses.  Already 
Coolidge  has  contributed  to  the  literature  of  American  politics 
phrases  that  are  current  coin.  He  has  been  compared  to 
Emerson,  because  of  the  skill  with  which  he  sets  forth  generali¬ 
sations  and  combines  shrewd,  commonplace  remarks  with  philo¬ 
sophic  abstractions.  He  drives  home,  oftentimes,  a  far-reaching 
truth  by  some  reference  to  everyday  homely  experience  in  a  way 
that  startles.  And  he  has  the  virtue  of  “  adequate  brevity.” 
Now  for  a  few  illustrations. 

His  inaugural  address  as  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
in  January,  1914,  could  not  have  taken  more  than  ten  minutes 
in  the  delivery,  and  yet  one  finds  therein  much  of  his  political 
philosophy. 

Men  do  not  make  laws.  They  do  but  discover  them.  Laws  must 
be  justified  by  something  more  than  the  will  of  the  majority.  They 
must  rest  on  the  eternal  foundations  of  righteousness. 

Self-government  means  self-support. 

Ultimately,  property  rights  and  personal  rights  are  the  same 
thing. 

Expect  to  be  called  a  stand-patter,  but  don’t  be  a  stand-patter. 
Expect  to  bo  called  a  demagogue,  but  don’t  be  a  demagogue.  Don’t 
hesitate  to  be  as  revolutionary  as  science.  Don’t  hesitate  to  be  as 
reactionary  as  the  multiplication  table.  Don’t  expect  to  build  up  the 
weak  by  pulling  down  the  strong.  Don’t  hurry  to  legislate.  Give 
administration  a  chance  to  catch  up.' 

Statutes  must  appeal  to  more  than  material  welfare.  Wages  won’t 
satisfy  be  they  never  so  large. 
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Man  heis  a  spiritued  nature.  Touch  it  and  it  must  respond  as  tlie 
magnet  responds  to  the  pole.  To  that,  not  to  selfishness,  let  the  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth  appeal. 

Again,  in  speaking  to  the  Amherst  Alumni  Association  of 
Boston,  Coolidge  sets  forth  some  of  his  convictions  on  the  bases 
of  civilisation  and  the  conditions  of  progress  ; — 

All  growth  depends  on  activity.  Life  is  manifest  only  by  action. 
There  is  no  development,  physically  or  intellectually,  without  effort, 
and  effort  means  work.  Work  is  not  a  curse,  it  is  the  prerogative  of 
intelligence,  the  only  means  to  manhood  and  the  measure  of  civilisation. 
Savages  do  not  work.  The  growth  of  a  sentiment  that  despises  work  is 
an  appeal  from  civilisation  to  barbarism. 

Here  is  his  appraisal  of  democracy,  as  made  in  an  address,  on 
July  4th,  1916,  at  the  home  of  Daniel  Webster,  in  Marshfield  : — 

Democracy  is  not  a  tearing  dowm  ;  it  is  a  building  up.  It  is  not  a 
denial  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  ;  it  supplements  that  claim  with  the 
assertion  of  the  divine  right  of  all  men.  It  does  not  destroy  ;  it  fulfils. 
It  is  the  consummation  of  all  theories  of  government,  to  the  spirit  of 
which  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  must  yield.  It  is  the  great  constructive 
force  of  the  ages.  It  is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  man’s  relation  to  man, 
the  beginning  and  the  end.  There  is  and  can  be  no  more  doubt  of  the 
triumph  of  democracy  in  human  affairs  than  there  is  of  the  triumph  of 
gravitation  in  the  physical  world  ;  the  only  question  is  where  and  when. 

.  .  .  Its  foundation  lays  hold  on  eternity. 

And  here  are  some  pithy  sentences  selected,  almost  at  random, 
from  various  addresses,  that  have,  to  an  unusual  degree,  caught 
the  imagination  of  the  people  : — 

We  need  more  of  the  Office  Desk  and  less  of  the  Show  Window  in 
politics.  Let  men  in  office  substitute  the  midnight  oil  for  the  limelight. 

Laws  do  not  make  reforms,  reforms  make  laws. 

Industry,  thrift,  character  are  not  conferred  by  act  or  resolve. 
Government  cannot  relieve  from  toil. 

Politics  is  not  an  end,  but  a  means. 

The  written  and  spoken  words  of  Coolidge  reveal,  in  an  unusual 
degree,  the  intellectual  resources  and  the  mode  of  thought  of  the 
man.  He  has  manifestly  read  widely,  wisely,  and  well  the  best 
books  on  philosophy,  economics,  sociology,  and  history.  From 
his  college  days  he  has  exhaustively  studied  the  development  of 
American  political  institutions.  When  in  his  senior  year  at 
Amherst  he  wrote  an  essay  in  competition  for  a  gold  medal 
offered  by  the  Society  of  The  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
which  exhibits  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  free  insti¬ 
tutions  and  the  evolution  of  self-government  among  English- 
speaking  peoples.  Underlying  his  discussion  of  the  break 
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between  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country,  one  notes  the 
idea  that  the  struggle  was  fully  as  much  in  the  interest  of  free 
institutions  in  England  as  to  deliver  America  from  tyranny,  and 
that  both  these  countries  are  destined  to  work  together  in  the 
great  cause  of  self-government  and  democracy.  Literature, 
ancient  and  modern,  has  also  contributed  to  his  equipment  as 
speaker  and  writer,  as  to  style,  allusions,  references,  and  quota- 
tioMS.  Like  a  golden  thread  there  runs  through  his  utterances 
passages,  texts,  illustrations,  and  maxims  from  the  Scriptures. 
“  The  classic  of  all  classics  is  the  Bible.” 

As  an  administrator,  Coolidge  consistently  refuses  to  meddle 
with  the  man  on  the  job,  as  long  as  he  is  faithful  and  competent. 
His  sense  of  orderly  procedure  is  strong,  and  he  practises  as  well 
as  preaches  ‘‘  that  respon.sibility  is  personal,  not  collective.”  It 
follows  that  he  never  seeks  to  gain  credit  for  what  another  does. 
In  the  issue  of  the  anthracite  coal  strike  which  faced  him  on  his 
entrance  on  the  duties  of  President,  he  referred  the  entire  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  Coal  Commission  as  the  responsible  body.  While 
Coolidge  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  good  fellow  or  a  mixer,  he  does 
win  and  hold  the  respect,  regard  and  loyalty  of  those  associated 
with  him,  because  each  man  knows  that  he  will  be  supported, 
treated  with  fairness,  and  given  credit  for  all  he  does.  Deference 
to  regular,  constituted  authority  has  almost  the  force  of  an 
obsession  with  Coolidge.  His  administration  will  be  solid,  not 
spectacular. 

While,  as  has  been  said,  Coolidge  is  a  thinker,  he  is  not  a 
student  in  the  narrow  scholastic  sense.  His  early  life  on  the 
farm  gave  him  a  grip  on  the  stern  realities  of  life.  He  cannot 
cherish  illusions  or  dw'ell  in  any  blissful  Utopia.  He  looks  at 
things  as  they  are.  As  an  executive,  he  has  shown  himself 
capable  of  prompt  decisive  action.  Yet  he  depends  much  on  the 
education  of  public  opinion,  the  one  source  of  authority  which 
he  recognises.  Here,  again,  it  often  happens  that  he  gains  no 
credit  for  that  which  he  brings  to  pass.  But  what  matters  that, 
if  the  thing  is  done?  Since  he  has  become  President  he  has  dis¬ 
couraged  discussion  as  to  his  nomination  for  that  office  in  1924. 
His  chief  concern  is  to  do  his  work  well.  His  political  future 
can  take  care  of  itself. 

Perhaps  a  word  should  be  given  to  his  family  life.  He  married 
in  1906,  when  he  was  33  years  of  age,  Grace  Goodhue,  a  native 
of  his  own  State,  Vermont,  and  whom  he  met  in  Northampton, 
where  she  was  a  teacher.  His  home  life  has  been  true  to  the 
best  ideals  of  New  England.  Until  he  was  called  to  Washington 
he  has  lived  in  unpretentious  style  in  Northampton,  in  what  is 
known  in  England  as  a  divided  house.  Simplicity  and  comfort 
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are  the  characteristics  of  that  home.  There  are  two  sons,  John 
and  Calvin,  jr. ,  who  appear  to  possess  the  sterling  qualities  of 
their  race  and  family.  Mrs.  Coolidge  has  adapted  herself  with 
skill,  tact  and  grace  to  the  larger  responsibilities  that  have  come 
to  her  as  her  husband  has  been  called  to  more  and  more  respon¬ 
sible  positions,  and,  according  to  report,  is  making  a  most  favour¬ 
able  impression  on  Washington.  It  should  be  said  that  the 
holiday  most  to  the  liking  of  the  Coolidge  family  is  an  outing  on 
the  old  farm  in  the  Vermont  hills,  where  Calvin  can  go  fishing 
with  his  boys,  once  again  help  in  the  haying,  talk  with  his 
neighbours  and  schoolmates  of  yore,  and  live,  for  a  time,  “  far 
from  the  madding  crowd,”  the  peaceful,  industrious  routine  of  a 
New  England  village. 

As  to  the  future  and  as  to  how  Coolidge  will  meet  the  demands 
and  opportunities  of  his  new  office  there  is  naturally  much 
speculation.  Some  things  are  clear.  There  will  be  no  fireworks. 
The  spectacular  will  not  be  desired.  Evolution,  not  revolution, 
will  be  the  watchword.  Honesty  and  fairness  may  be  taken  for 
granted.  The  President  has,  to  an  unusual  degree,  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  country.  His  past  record  gives  assurance  that  he 
will  grow  in  capacity  to  meet  the  larger  demands  on  his  know¬ 
ledge  and  judgment.  He  will  favour  economy  in  expenditures, 
the  best  use  of  public  money.  There  will  be  little  patience  with 
the  violators  of  law.  Congress  w'ill  listen  to  w'hat  he  says  and 
ponder  thereon.  The  United  States  wdll  be  safe  in  his  hands. 
His  grip  on  the  helm  will  be  steady  and  he  wull  steer  his  course, 
not  by  the  will-o’-the-wisp  of  expediency,  but  by  those  eternal 
truths  that  shine  steadfast  as  the  stars  in  their  courses. 

But  what  of  the  United  States  in  its  relations  to  Europe  and 
the  world  situation?  Are  there  any  clues  as  to  what  Coolidge 
will  do?  One  may  be  sure  that  he  is  not  indifferent,  and  that 
he  bears  on  his  mind  and  conscience  this  solemn  charge.  He  has 
on  several  occasions  shown  that  he  is  facing, ^with  open  mind  and 
steadfast  gaze,  the  tremendous  problems  raised  by  the  World 
War,  and  seeking  some  way  out  of  the  present  crisis  in  civilisa¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Eepublican  Party  at  its  con¬ 
vention  in  1920  refused  to  commit  itself  to  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  that  a  large  and  influential  group  of  leaders  advo¬ 
cated  that  America  must  keep  altogether  aloof  from  Europe. 
Now,  early  in  September  of  that  year,  Coolidge,  speaking  at 
Portland,  Maine,  on  the  eve  of  the  election  in  that  State,  which 
is  taken  as  an  index  of  how  the  country  will  vote  in  the  following 
November  for  President,  expressed  himself  somewhat  as 
follows  : — 

A  world  relationship  exists.  It  is.  The  duty  of  the  statesman  is 
to  find  how  this  relationship  may  find  adequate  expression.  It  may  be 
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that  the  League  of  Nations  is  so  intertwined  with  the  affairs  of  Europe 
that  this  may  be  the  means,  or  it  may  be  through  some  conference  or 
association  of  natjons. 

Again,  in  1922,  as  Vice-President — although  the  opposition  of 
the  so-called  “  isolationists  ”  was  more  virulent  than  ever  to  the 
League — Coolidge  delivered  an  address  in  which  he  used  this 
language  : — 

Tlio  lessons  of  the  great  conflict  have  not  gone  unheeded.  There  is 
a  general  admission  throughout  the  world  of  a  mutual  relationship  and 
a  mutual  responsibility.  There  is  the  I^icaguo  of  Nations,  which,  whether 
it  be  successful  or  not,  whether  imperfections  may  be  contained  within 
its  terms,  is,  at  least,  the  attempted  expression  of  a  noble  aspiration  for 
world  association  and  understanding. 

To  say  those  words  called  for  deep  conviction  and  courage. 
Coolidge  is  not  the  man  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Europe. 
The  rulers  and  peoples  of  that  continent  must,  primarily,  face 
their  own  problems.  He  is  certainly  intently  and  sympathetically 
studying  the  developments  in  the  Old  World,  and  is  keenly  alert 
as  to  the  fateful  choices  humanity  is  making  in  these  days.  He 
recognises  the  problem.  Those  w’ho  know  him  are  hopeful  that, 
when  the  time  comes,  he  will  do  his  best  to  throw  the  w'eight 
of  the  moral  and  spiritual  power  of  America  into  the  balance  on 
the  side  of  peace  and  goodwill.  Let  us  quote  Coolidge  again 
from  a  speech  on  Bunker  Hill  Day,  June  17th,  1918  : — 

Are  w^e  not  realising  a  noble  destiny  ?  The  great  Admiral,  who 
discovered  America,  bore  the  significant  name  of  Christopher.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  this  moans  Christ-bearer.  Were  not  the  men 
who  stood  at  Bunker  Hill  bearing  light  to  the  world  by  their  sacri¬ 
fices  ?  Are  not  the  men  of  to-day,  the  entire  nation  of  to-day,  living 
in  accordance  with  the  significance  of  that  name,  and,  by  service  and 
sacrifice,  redeeming  mankind  from  the  forces  that  make  for  everlasting 
destruction  ? 

The  hope  of  many  was  that  when  the  sword  w'as  drawn  in 
Europe  in  1914,  and  in  1917  by  America,  it  w'as  drawn  to  end 
war.  The  white  flag  of  that  Massachusetts  to  which  Calvin 
Coolidge  has  plighted  his  faith  bears  the  motto,  “  Ense  petit 
placidam  sub  libertate  quietem  ”  (With  the  sword  she  seeks 
secure  peace  under  liberty).  Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  under 
the  leadership  of  her  President  America  may  help  to  make  that 
sentiment  prevail  the  whole  world  round. 

There  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold  a  fretful  realm  in  awe. 

And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  in  universal  law. 


A  Fellow  Alumnus. 
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A  Biography  Backwards. 

Some  time  ago  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  in  Turin  started  an 
enquiry  among  his  readers  as  to  their  views  on  Mussolini.  The 
latter,  having  been  informed  of  this,  sent  the  following  telegram 
to  the  local  prefect  ;  “  Call  the  editor  of  the  Piemonte  and 
ask  him  to  stop  the  referendum.  Tell  him,  that  Mussolini  him¬ 
self  does  not  know  exactly  what  he  is,  and  therefore  it  is  difficult 
for  others  to  judge  him.  The  referendum  can  be  resumed  fifty 
years  hence.” 

But,  really,  we  know  about  Mussolini  more  than  he  suspects. 
It  is  not  for  nothing  that  for  many  years  he  was  an  active  jour¬ 
nalist  and  editor  of  a  newspaper.  The  files  of  the  Avanti,  of  the 
Lotta  di  Classe  and  of  the  Popolo  d’ltalia  abound  with  his 
articles.  There  is  sufficient  material,,  not  only  to  understand 
Mussolini’s  character,  but  also  to  acquire  a  clear  view  of  his 
motives  and  of  his  plans  for  the  future.  Mussolini  has  been  in 
the  world’s  eye  for  two  years  only,  yet  he  has  been  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  arena  for  nearly  twenty  years.  His  personality  is  clearly 
defined  by  his  speeches,  his  writings,  and  the  biographical  data 
published  by  himself,  and  by  his  admirers  and  enemies. 

I  have  always  thought  that  the  biography  of  a  man,  who  is 
splendidly  alive  and  who  has  come  into  prominence  among  us, 
should  be  written  in  a  different  manner  from  that  of  a  person 
already  belonging  to  the  past.,  whose  life  represents  a  complete 
cycle.  When  writing  about  a  living  man  one  should  take  him 
as  he  is  to-day  and  then,  gradually  working  back  through  his 
previous  life,  one  must  try  to  discover  the  explanation  of  his 
acts  and  some  indication  as  to  his  schemes  for  the  future.  To 
me  this  procedure  is  more  attractive  than  the  orthodox  way  of 
beginning  a  man’s  biography  by  the  description  of  the  room  in 
which  he  was  born. 

For  more  than  twelve  months  now  Italy  has  been  governed  by 
a  man  whom  she  likes  and  obeys  and  who,  in  a  fashion  all  his 
own  and  which  may  not  appeal  to  others,  leads  his  country  along 
a  path  of  constructive  statesmanship  and  of  practical  realisations. 
Those  who  knew  Italy  as  she  was  not  so  long  ago — distracted  by 
party  strife  and  rotten  through  and  through  with  the  poison  of 
Bolshevism — will  agree  that  a  remarkable  change  for  the  better 
has  taken  place  in  the  life  of  the  country.  This  work  of  redemp- 
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tion  was  begun  and  is  being  carried  out  by  the  Fascisti  under  the 
leadership  of  Mussolini. 

One  may  not  like  Mussolini,  but  he  is  a  factor  in  European 
affairs  which  may  not  be  ignored.  And  if,  as  some  people  pre¬ 
tend,  he  is  a  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  all  the  more  reason 
to  watch  and  to  study  him.  Mussolini  pretends  to  be  a  mystery. 
Let  us  try  and  unravel  it  with  his  own  help.  Mussolini  the 
journalist  and  Mussolini  the  public  orator  will  help  us  to  discover 
how  it  is  that  the  poor  peasant  lad  of  the  Eomagna,  the  brick¬ 
layer  of  Lausanne,  the  Socialist  journalist  and  agitator,  became 
the  leader  of  a  great  movement  of  conservative  reaction  and  the 
first  man  in  the  kingdom  after  the  Sovereign  himself. 

On  October  25th,  1922,  at  the  assembly  of  the  Fascisti  at 
Naples,  just  before  the  victorious  march  on  Eome,  Mussolini 
declared  to  his  followers  :  “All  Italy  is  looking  towards  our 
assembly.  Let  me  tell  you,  without  that  false  modesty  which  is 
often  only  the  mask  of  imbecility,  that  since  the  War  there  has 
not  been  an  event  more  interesting,  more  original  and  more 
powerful  than  Italian  Fascismo.”  The  leader  is  convinced  that 
the  movement  behind  him  is  a  great  political  event  in  the  exist¬ 
ence  not  only  of  Italy  but  of  the  whole  of  Europe.  He  believes 
that  his  mission  is  to  save  Italy,  that  this  mission  is  of  a  spiritual, 
I  would  say  of  a  divine  origin.  And  it  is  in  Eome  that  it  will  be 
accomplished.  “  For  in  Eome  took  place  the  greatest  miracle 
known  to  history — the  transformation  of  an  oriental  religion, 
which  we  did  not  understand,  into  a  universal  religion,  which 
under  another  form  has  taken  over  the  Empire  carried  by  the 
consular  legions  of  Eome  unto  the  ends  of  the  world.” 

Mussolini  goes  on  to  declare  that  ‘  ‘  we  will  make  of  Eome  the 
city  of  our  spirit,  the  pulsating  heart,  the  living  soul  of  the 
Imperial  Italy  of  which  we  dream.”  Here  we  have  a  complete 
spiritual  doctrine.  And  we  find  in  these  w’ords  also  an  indication 
of  the  close  alliance  which  Mussolini  has  now  established  with 
the  Vatican  as  the  greatest  and  strongest  national  institution.  A 
year  later,  speaking  about  his  attitude  towards  the  Catholic 
Church,  Mussolini  said  :  “  Our  relations  with  the  Holy  See  are 
excellent  and  full  of  respect  on  our  part.  It  would  be  an  error 
to  ignore  the  moral  power  of  the  Church,  now  two  thousand 
years  old,  and  whose  influence  grows  daily.”  The  advantages 
which  Mussolini  has  reaped  from  his  alliance  with  the  Vatican 
are  well  known.  But  this  alliance  is  based  not  on  interest,  but 
on  sincere  conviction.  The  violent  Socialist  and  materialist  has 
returned  to  the  impressions  of  his  youth.  In  his  autobiography 
he  tells  us  how  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  communion  he  nearly 
fainted  from  spiritual  emotion.  It  is  remarkable  that  even  at 
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this  early  period  the  son  of  the  poor  village  smith  of  Dovia  seems 
to  have  had  premonitory  knowledge  of  coming  grandeur.  When 
he  was  sixteen  he  once  told  his  doting  mother :  “  Mamma,  you 
will  see  the  day  when  Italy  will  have  to  look  up  to  me.” 

Mussolini  is  at  the  head  of  a  great  national  movement.  He 
proclaims  that  he  is  the  son  of  the  people  and  the  people’s 
servant ;  but  his  rule  is  that  of  an  autocrat.  He  tells  us  why 
this  is  so.  In  a  speech  at  Udine  in  1922  he  said  :  ”  Number  is 
contrary  to  reason.”  He  is  the  apostle  of  individualism.  He 
despises  the  rule  by  majority  of  votes  and  admires  individual  will 
and  individual  achievement.  Here  is  his  definition  of  what  is 
Fascismo ;  ”  Fascismo  represents  a  reaction  against  the  false 
substitute  of  the  democratic  idea,  which  would  like  everything 
to  be  in  the  mass,  mediocre  and  levelled  down.  In  this  falsified 
state,  from  the  chief  of  the  State  to  the  last  messenger  boy,  everv- 
thing  is  done  to  attenuate,  to  nullify,  to  render  ineffective  and 
transitory  the  authority  of  the  State.  From  the  King,  w’ho  is 
too  democratic,  to  the  most  humble  official  we  see  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  this  mistaken  conception  of  life.  Democracy 
believed  that  it  was  making  itself  beloved  by  the  masses,  and 
failed  to  understand  that  these  masses  despise  those  who  have 
not  the  courage  to  be  w'hat  they  must  be.  .  .  .  Fascismo  brings 
back  style  into  the  life  of  the  nation,  that  is  a  line  of  conduct, 
colour,  force,  the  picturesque  and  the  unexpected,  the  mystical — 
everything  wffiich  appeals  to  the  soul  of  the  mass.”  Mussolini 
to  serve  the  people  in  fact  refuses  to  be  their  servant.  The 
belief  that  individuality  in  the  long  run  is  stronger  than  a  cheap 
popularity  and  the  conviction  that  people  love  those  who  scourge 
them  is  deeply  rooted  in  Mussolini’s  nature. 

This  takes  us  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  Great  War  in  1914. 
Italian  Socialists  had  declared  for  the  strictest  neutrality. 
Mussolini,  an  influential  member  of  the  party  and  the  editor  of 
the  famous  Avanti,  stood  aloof  watching  events.  Then  illumina¬ 
tion  came  to  him  :  “No,  Italy  cannot  remain  neutral.  She 
must  come  into  the  arena  and  prove  herself.”  In  October  of  the 
same  year  Mussolini  resigned  the  editorship  and  declared  for 
”  War  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.”  It  was  a  tragic  day  of  the 
same  month  when  the  Socialists  met  in  Milan  to  sit  in  judgment 
over  Mussolini.  As  foreseen,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  expelled 
from  the  party.  Cries  of  “Traitor”  were  heard.  Mussolini’s 
parting  words  were  characteristic  :  ‘  ‘  You  hate  me  to-day  because 
you  still  love  me,”  and  he  calmly  went  his  way. 

This  assertion  of  his  individuality  is  Mussolini’s  remarkable 
distinction.  Going  further  back  into  his  past  to  the  period  when 
as  a  poor  bricklayer  he  eked  out  a  hungered  existence  in  Switzer- 
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land,  we  find  the  incident  of  his  quarrel  with  Jaur^s,  the  great 
French  Socialist.  Mussolini,  not  content  with  his  manual  job, 
studied  diligently  in  the  evenings  and  acquired  a  considerable 
amount  of  general  knowledge.  He  also  learnt  the  French  lan¬ 
guage.  One  day  Jaur^s,  then  already  a  famous  leader,,  came  to 
address  a  meeting  at  Geneva.  His  eloquence  took  the  audience 
by  storm.  When  he  had  finished  his  speech  the  chairman  of 
the  meeting  asked  if  there  were  any  objections.  The  loud 
applause  of  the  audience  seemed  to  show  that  all  were  with 
Jaures.  But  a  cool,  deliberate  voice  proclaimed  :  “  I  disagree,” 
and  calmly,  dispassionately,  young  Mussolini  told  the  crowded 
hall  why  he  could  not  accept  Jaures’  views.  His  speech  was 
simple  and  direct.  Jaures  was  delighted  with  his  independence, 
and  foretold  a  great  future  for  his  obscure  opponent. 

^lussolini  is  a  man  with  a  past.  That  is,  his  life  has  been  full 
of  experiences  which  count  and  leave  a  trace  on  a  man’s  charac¬ 
ter.  Of  such  experiences  I  see  three  of  transcending  importance 
— Mussolini’s  emigrant’s  life  in  Switzerland,  his  period  of  stormy 
Socialist  propaganda;,  and  his  service  as  a  simple  soldier  in  the 
trenches  during  the  Great  War.  As  a  youth  barely  out  of  his 
teens  Mussolini  left  his  native  village  in  the  Romagna  and  set 
out  towards  the  Swiss  hills  to  see  the  world.  His  earthly  posses¬ 
sions  were  slender,  and  soon  he  was  reduced  to  walking  the  high 
road  as  a  vagabond,  often  begging  a  crust  of  bread  for  his  daily 
sustenance  and  sleeping  under  bridges.  And  here  one  must  place 
an  incident  which  Mussolini  remembers  vividly  and  says  that  he 
will  always  remember. 

It  was  late  at  night.  Mussolini  was  tramping  in  the  dark 
along  the  hard-metalled,  dusty  road.  Suddenly  at  the  roadside 
appeared  the  light  of  a  lamp  :  a  family  was  sitting  in  the  garden 
of  their  house  around  the  supper  table.'  The  lamp,  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  table,  shed  a  ring  of  light  on  the  white  napery 
on  which  were  arrayed  several  dishes.  The  people  round  the 
table  were  in  the  shadow.  They  were  startled  by  the  apparition 
of  a  dark  figure  close  to  the  table.  It  was  Mussolini.  Hunger 
had  made  him  lose  control  over  himself.  “Give  me  bread,” 
shouted  he,  hoarsely.  Silence  prevailed  round  the  table,  but 
a  graciously  slender  hand  and  arm  of  a  woman  came  out  of  the 
shadow  into  the  golden  light,  took  from  the  table  a  large  chunk 
of  bread  and  carried  it  towards  Mussolini.  His  fingers  seized  the 
bread ,  and  with  a  bound  he  was  out  of  the  garden  running  along 
the  road  into  the  night.  Wild  anger  filled  him,  he  powerfully 
swung  his  arm  to  throw  the  bread  into  a  torrent,  but  the  arm 
fell  back,  and  with  hot  tears  in  his  eyes  Mussolini  fell  to  and 
devoured  the  bread  given  by  the  unknown  woman. 
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The  seeds  of  the  Socialist  doctrine  were  put  into  Mussolini, 
so  to  say,  at  birth.  For  his  father,  Alessandro,  the  blacksmith  of 
the  tiny  village  of  Dovia  in  the  province  of  Forli,  in  the 
Bomagna,  was  an  ardent  follower  of  Marx,  and  availed  himself 
of  every  suitable  occasion  to  leave  his  bellows  and  his  anvil  to 
make  a  speech  to  his  fellow-\allagers.  This  course  of  Socialism 
was  interrupted  in  1892,  when  Benito  Mussolini  was  nine  years 
old  and  was  sent  to  the  school  of  the  Salesian  fathers  in  Faenza, 
and  later  to  the  college  at  Forlimpopoli.  Mussolini’s  first  literary 
attempt  occurred  in  1898,  when  he  sent  a  biting  criticism  of  a 
book  of  verse  to  the  Avanti.  Mussolini  laughingly  assures  that 
the  postcard  received  from  the  editor,  who  promised  to  use  the 
article,  was  the  real  beginning  of  his  career  in  joirrnalism ; 
although  the  article  did  not  appear  after  all.  In  1902  Mussolini 
went  to  Switzerland,  working  there  as  a  bricklayer  by  day  and 
studying  by  night.  It  is  during  this  period  that  he  really 
acquired  the  groundings  of  Socialism  and  blossomed  out  as  a 
speaker  of  no  mean  power.  When  he  returned  to  Italy  for  good 
in  1905  he  began  to  ascend  swiftly  to  the  front  rank  in  the  party ; 
his  development  was  spectacular. 

Starting  as  a  journalist,  Mussolini  by  sheer  power  of  talent 
elbowed  his  way  higher  and  higher  up  in  the  profession.  He 
became  the  editor  of  the  official  party  organ,  the  Avanti.  From 
the  beginning  of  this  century  political  life  in  Italy  has  been  full 
of  industrial  unrest  and  class  war.  Strikes,  riots,  risings,  minia¬ 
ture  revolutions,  even,  happened  constantly.  The  Socialists 
were  ruthlessly  attacking  the  social  state  of  the  hourgeok,  not 
caring  much  if  in  the  process  the  ground  slipped  away  from  under 
their  own  feet.  Mussolini  was  always  there  where  the  fight  was 
fiercest.  A  Socialist  of  marque,  and  yet  not  one.  For  in  this 
ardent  daily  combat  his  spirit  was  being  fashioned  on  the  individ¬ 
ualistic  lines  which  are  now  so  apparent,  A  comrade  said  of  him 
at  the  time  :  “  He  is  a  good  Socialist,  and  yet  I  feel  that  he  is 
not  of  us.  He  will  surprise  the  world  some  day.”  It  is  remark¬ 
able  how  in  the  violent  articles  written  then  by  Mussolini  one 
can  discover  already  the  principles  which  have  made  Fascismo 
the  arch-enemy  of  Socialism. 

Mussolini  wrote:  “To  quantity  we  will  prefer  quality.  To 
the  obedient  flock,  which  resignedly  follow's  the  shepherd  and 
runs  away  at  the  first  howl  of  the  wolves,  we  prefer  the  small 
knot  of  bold  and  resolute  fellows,  who  combine  faith  w'ith  reason, 
know  what  they  want  and  march  straight  to  the  object.”  Mus¬ 
solini  the  individualist,  the  organiser  of  Fascismo,  is  in  these 
words.  As  well  as  in  the  following:  “We  have  many  discip¬ 
lined  followers,  but  their  brains  are  poor  and  their  culture  is 
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superficial.”  This  is  Mussolini  the  aristocrat,  the  man  who  will 
place  intelligence  and  spiritual  culture  far  above  the  mob  of 
“robots.”  ”  It  will  be  my  aim  to  substitute  ideas  for  phrases. 
The  old  oratory,  with  its  rhetorical  flourishes,  has  lived  its  day. 
Now  we  need  conciseness  and  precision.”  The  new  Mussolini 
who  was  to  surprise  the  world  when  he  swung  himself  up  to  the 
Capitol  in  1922  was  born  already,  and  the  Fascist  ideals  were 
already  in  him.  He  served  Socialism  and  was  preparing  already 
its  overthrow. 

When  Mussolini  came  into  power  he  gave  short  shrift  to  the 
substitute  for  democracy  which  was  the  Italian  parliamentary 
system.  The  country  for  many  years  had  been  the  prey  of  the 
politicians,  who  never  could  agree  upon  a  single  thing,  except  on 
graft.  Mussolini  swept  them  out.  It  was  many  years  earlier 
that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  what  to  do  with  these  people, 
suffering  from  ‘  ‘  parliamentary  cretinism  ”  :  ‘  ‘  Of  all  the  para¬ 
lytics  who  encumber  parliament  the  Socialist  deputies  have  the 
malady  in  its  severest  form  ”.;  and,  ”  The  Italian  Parliament  is 
to  be  sold  and  bought.” 

The  new  Mussolini  appeared  definitely  on  the  surface  when,  in 
1915,  he  became  penetrated  with  the  conviction  that  Italy  must 
fight  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  or  be  dishonoured.  The  break  with 
the  party  follow^ed,,  and  Mussolini  started  his  famous  newspaper, 
the  Popolo  d' Italia,  the  protagonist  of  the  Allied  cause  and  of 
Italian  patriotic  duty.  When  the  War  began  on  the  Italian  front 
jMussolini  joined  a  Bersaglieri  regiment  as  a  private.  After 
mouths  of  hard  campaigning  he  was  dangerously  wounded  and 
lay  for  a  long  time  at  death’s  door.  He  is  the  only  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  in  Europe  who  has  fought  as  a  soldier  in  the  Great  War,  and 
carries  unto  this  day  in  his  body  splinters  of  an  Austrian  shell. 
The  life  in  the  trenches  completed  Mussolini’s  spiritual  trans- 
fonnation.  He  became  an  out-and-out  nationalist.  The  evolu¬ 
tion  was  complete,  and  the  man  stood  ready  to  undertake  the 
leadership  of  the  great  Italian  reaction  against  the  disruptive 
theories  of  international  Socialism  and  against  the  poison  of 
Bolshevism.  How  he  achieved  this  we  all  have  seen,  and  none 
can  deny  his  success. 

This  is  not  a  complete  recital  of  Mussolini’s  achievements. 
Just  an  attempt  to  supply  the  link  between  Mussolini  as  he  is  at 
present  and  his  past  history,  so  that  we  can  form  a  just  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  motives  and  foretell  to  a  certain  extent  his  future 
development.  We  are  especially  interested  in  the  shaping  of 
Mussolini’s  foreign  policy.  For  here  he  touches  upon  interests 
which  are  not  only  Italian.  In  the  old  files  of  the  Avanti  there 
is  an  article  by  Mussolini  written,  I  think,  in  1905  against  the 
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first  Italian  adventure  in  Tripoli.  Mussolini  violently  opposed 
it.  But  the  reasons  he  gave  for  his  disapproval  were  peculiar 
and  not  quite  orthodox  for  a  Socialist  leader.  For  he  said  :  “  ] 
oppose  the  expedition,  but  not  because  blood  will  be  shed.  I 
oppose  it  because  the  blood  shed  will  not  be  commensurate  with 
the  advantage  we  can  obtain.  One  must  weigh  the  blood  one 
risks  to  lose  against  the  profit  one  may  make.”  Does  not  this 
peculiar  statement  made  by  the  Socialist  in  1905  foreshadow  the 
occupation  of  Corfu  and  the  50  millions  fine  on  the  Greeks  by  the 
Fascist  leader  in  1923? 

Mussolini  told  us  more  than  a  year  ago  what  his  policy 
really  is.  At  its  base  is  the  cry  :  ”  The  Mediterranean  for  the 
Mediterranean  nations  ” — with  the  whispered  reservation : 
”  Under  the  hegemony  of  Italy.”  In  this  short  sentence  is  the 
explanation  of  all  that  Mussolini  has  done  and  will  do  in  foreign 
affairs.  His  is  an  Imperialism  not  extending  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  but  intensely  active  in  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean. 
This  Imperialism  may  become  a  European  danger.  But  let  us 
be  wise  in  this  respect  and  leave  the  future  to  take  care  at 
least  of  part  of  the  future.  However,  here  is  Mussolini,  with 
the  new  and  splendid  weapon  of  Italian  national  feeling  at  his 
disposal,  ready  to  affront  the  world  and  under  circumstances  to 
fight  it.  For  has  not  Italy  in  the  growing  surplus  of  her  popula¬ 
tion  a  great  reservoir  of  man-power  which  some  day  may  be  used 
as  fodder  for  the  machine  guns?  Naturally  this  would  be  only 
in  “a  high  and  splendid  cause.” 

This  question  of  the  Italian  surplus  of  population  is  the 
economic  backing  for  Italian  Imperialism.  Mussolini  and 
his  Government  are  casting  about  for  an  outlet  for 
all  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  who  before  the 
War  would  have  emigrated  to  the  United  States  or  gone 
to  seek  work  in  Germany  and  in  Austria-Hungary,  and 
who  are  now  pent  up  in  the  narrow  limits  of  the  peninsula. 
These  masses  are  asking  for  work,  and  if  the  Government  does 
not  find  it  possible  to  find  for  them  an  outlet  in  the  usual  system 
of  emigration,  then — well,  then  a  war  may  be  welcomed  to  thin 
out  the  population.  Export  of  soldiers  is  also  a  sort  of  emigra¬ 
tion.  The  enmity  of  the  Italians  for  the  Greeks  is  caused  by 
the  feeling  of  jealous  competition  against  another  prolific  nation 
which  is  considered  also  to  be  on  a  lower  level  of  civilisation  and 
therefore  not  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  Mediterranean  hegemony. 

The  growth  of  the  Imperialist  feeling  brings  with  it  a  demand 
for  Italy  to  take  a  place  in  the  family  of  nations  worthy  of  her 
ancient  traditions  and  of  her  present  position.  It  rankles  in  the 
minds  of  Mussolini  and  of  his  Italians  that  some  of  us  desire  to 
treat  them  as  ”  the  largest  of  the  small  States  of  Europe.  Small 
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in  fact,  but  with  a  desire  to  play  the  part  of  a  Great  Power.”  If  1 

the  surplus  of  population  supplies  the  economic  backing  for 
Italian  Imperialism.,  the  will  to  assert  Italy’s  force  is  a  moral 
stimulant.  Behind  the  latter  the  historic  stiffening  is  supplied 
by  the  claims  of  the  Irredenta.  If  one  has  watched  Mussolini 
carefully  since  his  accession  to  power  one  cannot  have  failed  to 
have  remarked  how  his  intolerance  has  increased  towards  any¬ 
thing  which  could  be  construed  as  an  attempt  to  diminish  Italian 
prestige  as  a  Great  Power.  The  conflict  with  the  League  of 
Nations  was  brought  about  for  this  reason.  If  France  dislikes 
the  League  for  considerations  of  far-reaching  political  foresight, 

Mussolini  is  opposed  to  it  because  his  pride  cannot  tolerate  the 
existence  of  an  international  organisation  where  small  States  or 
weak  States  can  outvote  a  Great  Power  like  Italy  on  questions  in 
which  she  is  vitally  interested.  Mussolini  applies  to  the  League 
his  old  Fascist  principle  that  the  vote  is  nothing  if  there  is  not 
the  quality  behind  it.  He  quite  sincerely  refuses  to  admit  the 
equality  of  voting  power  between  small  South  American  Eepub- 
lics,  with  more  cows  than  people,  and  his  own  splendid  Italy. 

Mussolini’s  Imperiahsra  finds  its  ultimate  expression  in  the 
demand  for  the  Italian  hegemony  in  the  Mediterranean.  This 
demand  is  not  formulated  in  words,  but  one  has  the  feeling  that 
it  is  there  all  the  time,  and  that  the  day  is  approaching  when  it 
will  be  expressed  in  no  indistinct  manner.  Paraphrasing  an  old 
proverb,  Mussolini  may  say  :  ”  Nothing  Mediterranean  can  leave 
me  uninterested.” 

The  War  has  given  back  to  Italy  a  large  slice  of  the  Irredenta. 

But  to  the  Italian  mind  the  question  awaits  yet  its  final  solution. 

For  is  there  not  the  old  possession  of  the  dominating  positions  on 
the  east  coast  of  the  Adriatic  to  be  re-established  ?  The  Adriatic 
must  become  an  Italian  lake.  The  French  hold  ancient  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  Savoyan  dynasty  near  Nice.  The  island  of  Corsica 
is  an  ancient  Eoman  possession.  So  long  as  it  remains  in  foreign 
hands  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula, 
will  not  be  an  Italian  lake.  To  the  south  there  is  Malta,  with 
its  natives  akin  to  the  Italians.  It  is  necessary  for  the  Italian 
domination  of  the  basin  of  the  central  Mediterranean.  Irre¬ 
dentist  aspirations  are  very  real.  Some  of  them  are  topical, 
others  are  stored  away  for  future  development.  For  the  Italian 
policy  has  much  more  of  wise  prudence  and  of  common  sense 
than  the  fiery  eloquence  and  the  vivid  acts  of  Mussolini  permit 
some  people  to  imagine. 

Friends  and  foes  alike  must  agree  that  Mussolini  is  a  factor 
in  European  politics  which  it  is  impossible  to  ignore. 


Vladimir  Poliakoff. 
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I  MUST  warn  the  reader  that,  though  I  know  Mussolini  and  had 
a  long  talk  with  him  last  spring  at  Rome,  this  dialogue  is 
imaginary.  I  believe,  however,  that  it  is  not  far  from  the  truth. 
I  have  tried  in  it  to  describe  political  tendencies  of  the  Italy  the 
name  Mussolini  stands  for,  and  which  is  undoubtedly  the  Italy 
of  the  immediate  future. 


Persona. 

G.4Mbetta’s  shade. 

Mussolini. 

Baron  Russo,  Mussolini’s  confidential  secretary. 

Servant. 

In  a  large  room  in  the  Palazzo  Chigi.  Some  inferior  pictures 
on  walls,  all  good  ones  having  been  removed  elsewhere.  Broad 
bureau-ministre,  chairs,  armchairs  of  no  particular  style.  A  look 
of  improvisation,  except  ceiling  decorated  in  Roman  style  of  the 
period  of  the  palazzo. 

A  young  man  {Baron  Russo)  of  intelligent,  good-natured 
features  is  rapidly  arranging  papers  on  table. 

(Presses  button.)  Enter  servant  in  black  frock-coat;  looks 
rather  improvised  also. 

Russo  :  When  did  his  Excellency  say  he  would  arrive? 

Servant  :  He  said  rather  vaguely  he’d  be  here  about  midday, 
but  he  arrived  from  Milan  early  tliis  morning. 

Russo  :  What?  By  the  night  train? 

Servant  :  Yes,  sir,  and  went  out  riding.  His  Excellency  said 
he  needed  a  breath  of  fresh  air  after  yesterday’s  foul  atmosphere. 

Russo  (to  himself,  haUf  aloud)  :  How  reckless ! 

Servant  :  Yes,  sir,  that’s  what  I  said  to  myself.  His  Excel¬ 
lency  is  a  Hercules  in  strength,  but  all  strength  has  its  limits. 

Russo  (rather  impatiently)  :  Yes,  that’s  true.  That’s  all  I 
wanted  to  know.  Thank  you. 

By  a  different  door  enter  Mussolini,  looking  tired.  A  strongly 
built  man  of  medium  height,  about  forty  or  forty -two,  dark- 
complexioned,  his  beardless  face  unshaven,  square,  broad  lower 
jaw,  masterful  chin,  massive  head  and  forehead  reminding  one 
distantly  of  David’s  ^  Napoleon.  Has  on  his  riding -gaiters ,  and 
(1)  Bassano  Collection. 
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looks  dusty  and  ungroomed,  a  contrast  with  the  well-groomed 
Baron  Russo. 

Russo  :  Your  Excellency  lookvS  tired.  I  hope  you  have  not 
forgotten  that  you  have  called  a  Cabinet  meeting  for  this  after¬ 
noon. 

Mussolini  :  No,  Russo,  no,  I  remember  it  all  right,  and  I  shall 
not  countermand  it,  though  I’m  dead  beat.  The  stifling  heat 
in  the  hall  at  Milan  and  the  stuffy  carriage  were  too  much  for 
me.  I  had  to  ride  it  off.  I  shall  be  all  right  in  the  afternoon ; 
I’ll  take  a  sleep  in  that  armchair  (pointing).  Forbid  all  entrance 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  have  some  food  brought  in  for  me  at 
two  sharp.  I’ll  eat  a  biscuit  meanwhile  (takes  a  biscuit  out  of 
his  pocket).  A  la  guerre  comme  a  la  guerre.  We’ll  see  the 
correspondence  after  I  have  had  a  sleep.  A  tout  a  Vheure. 

Russo  :  A  tout  d  Vheure,  your  Excellency.  [Exit. 

Mussolini  pulls  a  silk  neckcloth  from  his  pocket  and  folds  it, 
sinks  into  armchair  after  pulling  a  stool  from  under  the  bureau 
for  his  feet,  and  places  the  neckdoth  over  his  eyes.  Falls  asleep 
immediately. 

(A  pause.)  A  well-groomed,  rather  stout  man,  with  iron-grey 
hair  and  beard,  rises  from  a  corner  where  he  had  been  invisible 
and  walks  softly  up  and  down  the  room  as  if  not  to  disturb  the 
sleeper,  holding  his  hat  in  his  hands  crossed  at  his  back. 

Mussolini,  muttering  in  his  sleep,  suddenly  putts  the  neckcloth 
from  over  his  eyes.  (Starting.) 

Mussolini  :  Who  the  devil  are  you?  (jumping  up  and  codling). 
Hola! 

(No  answer.) 

Gambetta  :  Please  don’t  be  alarmed,  M.  le  President. 

Mussolini  :  I  am  not  alarmed.  You  are  disturbing  my 
privacy.  Hola ! 

(No  answer.) 

Gambetta  :  M.  Mussolini,  sit  down  and  be  quiet.  I  am  only 
paying  you  a  friendly  call  in  your  sleep. 

Mussolini  :  I  am  not  asleep. 

Gambetta  :  Yes,  you  are.  And  I  am  Gambetta,  who  was  dead 
when  you  were  still  a  babe  in  arms.  I  am  paying  a  few  calls 
on  the  statesmen  of  Europe,  and  you  are  one  of  the  most 
interesting. 

Mussolini  :  Well,  sit  down  (sitting  down  himself);  take  that 
one  (pointing).  Awful  chairs  we  have  in  this  place.  No  com¬ 
fort,  quite  the  contrary.  One  doesn’t  get  much  rest  on  a  hard 
seat,  and  rest  is  indispensable  for  recuperation. 

Gambetta  (smiling)  :  Yes,  a  soft  couch,  also  well-cooked,  tasty 
food,  a  glass  of  good  red  wine  neither  too  young  nor  too  old,  and 
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a  cigar  matured  with  all  its  flavour  used  to  comfort  and 
rest  me. 

Mussolini  :  Cigars?  Oh,  by  the  by — no,  I  have  no  cigars 
here.  Sorry.  And  now,  M.  Gambetta,  I  may  tell  you  I  have 
always  been  interested  in  you.  Your  Genoese  origin  would  have 
sufficed  to  account  for  that.  I  have  another  reason,  however. 
My  affection  for  everything  French — and  you  are  really  French, 
or,  I  should  say,  w’ere - 

Gambetta  (interrupting)  :  Please  regard  me  as  living.  While 
I  am  here  conversing  with  you  I  am  as  alive  as  you.  In  fact, 
you  are  just  now  no  more  flesh  and  blood  than  I. 

Mussolini  (laughing)  :  Both  ghosts,  in  fact? 

Gambetta  :  Giusto ! 

Mussolini  :  As  I  have  a  Cabinet  meeting  this  afternoon,  and 
would  like  to  have  some  undisturbed  sleep  for  an  hour  or  so, 
perhaps  you  would  let  me  know  what - 

Gambetta  :  I  won’t  detain  you  long.  What  I  want  par¬ 
ticularly  to  know  is.  What  is  going  to  be  Italy’s  policy  as  regards 
my  country? 

Mussolini  :  You  mean  France? 

Gambetta  :  Of  course  ! 

Mussolini  :  Difficult  to  say.  I  am  an  opportunist,  M.  Gam¬ 
betta,  as  you  were.  If  I  mistake  not,  you  were  the  first  to  use 
the  term  in  politics,  and  applied  it  to  your  own  policy. 

Gambetta  :  I  did.  And  there  is  no  other  policy  that  is  not 
dangerous. 

Mussolini  :  Yes,  I  know,  you  were  no  believer  in  any 
necessary  sequence  in  political  action, 

Gambetta  :  Events  succeed  one  another  with  sequence  no 
doubt,  but  we  only  begin  to  divine  the  factors  in  its  causation 
through  after-knowledge.  Therefore  opportunism  is  less  danger¬ 
ous  than  action  based  on  a  logical  sequence  which  is  necessarily 
artificial  and  as  untrustworthy  as  all  reasoning  on  imperfect 
knowledge. 

Mussolini  (laughing)  :  Yes,  nothing  more  unreasonable  than 
logic,  eh?  That’s  a  truly  French  paradox,  M.  Gambetta? 

Gambetta  (laughing)  :  Don’t  laugh  at  paradox,  M.  Mussolini. 
After  all,  paradox  is  always  nearer  truth  than  an  unqualified 
statement.  A  paradox  is  a  qualified  statement  embracing  the 
counter-limitations  of  two  conflicting  truths.  Logic  is  reason¬ 
ing  confined  within  blinkers.  The  blinkers  shut  out  deviations, 
and  the  result  is  proportionately  wrong. 

Mussolini  :  M.  Gambetta,  you  distrust  logic,  I  paradox. 
Paradox  is  too  subtle  for  statecraft.  Much  as  I  admire  Anatole 
France,  for  instance,  I  am  in  terror  of  him.  I  need  plain,  simple 
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truths  for  the  government  of  millions.  He  would  raise  his  ironi¬ 
cal  eyes,  no  doubt,  and,  with  a  smile  masking  a  sneer,  would 
ask,  “  What  is  a  truth?  ”  And  if  you  asked  him  to  define  it 
himself,  I  suppose  he  would  tell  you  truth  is  the  sheen  of  things, 
and  the  difference  between  it  and  falsehood  is  one  of  degree, 
for  they  are  both  sheen.  The  more  dangerous,  he  might  even  say, 
is  the  so-called  truth,  for  it  may  mislead  for  ages,  whereas  false¬ 
hood,  like  murder,  will  out. 

Gambbtta  (laughing) :  Yes,  M.  Mussolini,  you  may  be  right, 
though  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  ever  read  any  such  praise  by 
Anatole  France  of  paradox  or  denunciation  of  truth. 

Mussolini  :  My  system  is  simple,  as  all  guiding  principles 
must  be  for  democracy.  It  is  :  Italy  first,  all  for  Italy,  nothing 
but  for  Italy.  Italy  has  had  more  than  one  great  past.  It  is 
her  duty  to  herself  to  be  great  again.  The  means  by  which  she 
shall  recover  her  greatness  are  the  method,  and  the  statesman 
who  takes  charge  of  the  ship  of  state  must  sacrifice  his  indi¬ 
viduality  to  his  duty  as  its  captain,  entrusted  with  a  cargo  and 
passengers  to  land  them  safe  and  sound  at  the  destination  he 
has  held  out  to  them  as  their  goal.  Italy’s  prosperity,  Italy’s 
grandeur,  are  my  goal.  I  have  no  other.  That  is  simple  enough 
for  even  our  analfaheti  to  understand ;  and  all  Italians  do  under¬ 
stand  it,  for  there  is  no  people  which  depends  so  little  for  intelli¬ 
gence  on  school  teaching  as  the  Italian.  The  Italian  is  bom 
with  the  traditions  of  his  race  in  his  blood,  and  feels  its  glorious 
history  in  his  heart-throb.  My  immediate  predecessors  never 
realised  this.  It  needed  a  man  spmng  from  the  people,  nursed 
in  the  microcosm  of  a  village,  a  village  schoolmaster  cast  among 
the  horny-handed  peasantry,  face  to  face  with  a  new-born  genera¬ 
tion,  to  understand  his  country  as  the  academically  trained  never 
can  understand  it. 

Gambetta  :  M.  Mussolini,  you  are  a  man  of  my  heart.  Yet 
pardon  me  if  I  say  I  have  a  feeling  that  Italy  shows  a  certain 
indifference  to  moral  considerations  in  her  foreign  policy.  {A 
pause.)  I  mean  Italy’s  contractual  obligations. 

Mussolini  ;  Do  you  mean  Italy’s  attitude  towards  the  League 
of  Nations? 

Gambetta  :  Yes,  towards  the  Covenant. 

Mussolini  :  What  is  done  is  done,  but  guarantees  are  merely 
of  eventual  application,  mere  statements  of  common  interest.  If 
the  interest  ceases  to  exist  the  guarantee  loses  its  raison  d'etre. 

Gambetta  :  Then  there  is  little  hope  for  the  executive  clauses 
of  the  Covenant. 

Mussolini  :  I  practically  said  so  in  my  statements  about  the 
Albanian  assassination.  Nothing  can  prevent  Italy  from  with- 
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drawing  if  she  does  not  think  it  her  interest  to  remain  a  member 
of  the  League. 

GrAMBETTA  :  But  she  has  contracted  certain  obligations  under 
the  Covenant.  Among  other  things,  she  guarantees  the  terri¬ 
torial  integrity  of  her  fellow-members. 

Mussolini  :  Do  you  seriously  believe  that  France  would  hold 
herself  bound  to  send  an  expeditionary  force  to  join  in  the  repres¬ 
sion  of  a  violation  of  neighbouring  territory  by  Italy,  or  England 
would  join  us  to  stop  any  aggression  by  France?  Only  a  fatuous 
dogmatist  would  dream  of  such  a  thing. 

Gambetta  :  Then  you  don’t  believe  the  League  to  be  of  much 
use? 

Mussolini  :  Do  you? 

Gambetta  :  Well,  yes.  It  may  have  a  very  great  moral  in¬ 
fluence,  and,  in  fact,  I  think  its  moral  influence  would  be  in¬ 
creased  if  the  clause  relating  to  the  employment  of  force  were 
omitted,  because  it  is  not  capable  of  performance,  and  the  dead 
body  of  a  still-born  clause  should  be  cast  out. 

Mussolini  :  And  the  boycott  clauses? 

Gambetta  :  They  might  be  employed,  no  doubt. 

Mussolini  :  Do  you  see  England  boycotting  French  cattle  and 
eggs  and  butter  and  fruit,  and  depriving  the  English  people  of 
food,  for  the  sake  of  a  guarantee  clause  in  a  matter  of  no 
particular  importance  to  her? 

Gambetta  :  Alas,  I  am  afraid  there  is  much  truth  in  what  you 
say.  And  yet  don’t  you  think  that  a  ruthlessly  selfish  national 
policy,  in  the  long  run,  may  turn  out  unprofitable?  Look  at 
men  around  you  who  think  only  of  themselves  and  their  self- 
interest.  Have  you  seen  that  they  made  their  lives  worth  living? 

Mussolini  :  But  that  does  not  apply  to  nations.  Look  at 
England.  Has  she  ever  followed  a  policy  of  altruism? 

Gambetta  :  Pray  do  not  misunderstand  me.  The  alternative  is 
not  altruism,  but  one  that  adjusts  the  consideration  of  an  immedi¬ 
ate  self-interest  to  possible  moral  consequences.  England  has  a 
moral  credit  in  the  world  which  is  a  greater  force  than  all  the 
artillery  of  Christendom  put  together.  Why?  Because,  with¬ 
out  sacrificing  any  essential  national  interest  at  any  time,  she 
has  always  shown  herself  too  great  to  shut  her  eyes  to  appeals 
to  her  sense  of  justice.  Distinguished  German  writers  before 
the  war  made  the  mistake  of  thinking  this  a  sign  of  weakness, 
whereas,  in  reality,  it  was  a  sign  of  strength.  German  his¬ 
torians  misled  German  statesmen  and  German  public  opinion. 
People  grew  up  in  the  mistaken  idea  that,  as  England  had 
acquired  her  dependencies  by  conquest,  and  conquest  is  theft, 
Germany  could  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  which  the  thief  would 
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be  divested  of  his  ill-gotten  gains.  The  new  paladin,  this  Ger¬ 
many  that  was  to  be,  was  to  set  matters  right  and  restore  the 
stolen  property  to  its  rightful  owners.  But  the  only  country 
which  has  ever  shown  itself  capable  of  such  moral  courage  is 
just  England.  Don’t  forget  it  w'as  she  who  restored  Corfu  to 
the  Greeks. 

Mussolini  :  Restored  it?  Why,  the  rightful  owner  was  Venice 
— that’s  Italy.  If  she  had  w'anted  to  do  an  act  of  justice,  of 
restoration  to  the  rightful  owner,  she  would  have  returned  Corfu 
to  us,  who  till  1795  owned  it,  had  owned  it  for  400  years.  Has 
England  owned  any  of  her  dependencies  for  as  long  as  that? 
Why,  400  years  takes  us  back  to  the  piratical  age  of  Elizabeth, 
when  England’s  naval  heroes  were  still  highwaymen  of  the  high 
sea. 

Gamuetta  :  That  only  shows  that,  how’ever  discreditable  the 
origins  of  empire  may  be — and  Rome  was  as  much  an  example 
of  this  as  England — a  time  comes  when  a  nation  is  strong  enough 
to  be  just.  That  is  what  the  Gennan  historians  did  not  sec, 
and  all  their  prognostics  were  belied  by  the  late  war.  It  did 
not  make  England’s  down-trodden  dependencies  rise  against  her, 
but  drew  them  closer  to  her.  It  was  not  her  army  nor  her 
warships,  but  her  moral  credit,  that  did  this. 

Mussolini  :  Yes,  you  may  be  right,  but  Italy  is  still  in  the 
building  stage.  We  are  an  industrial  people  with  a  growing 
population.  Germany  regarded  herself  as  the  heir  of  certain 
British  dependencies,  though,  as  you  say,  she  posed  as  a  freedom¬ 
giving  redeemer.  We  have  no  such  quixotism.  We  need 
markets  for  our  goods,  employment  for  our  population,  and 
colonies  for  our  overflow'.  And  behind  all  this  must  be  powrer, 
physical  power,  for  we  have  no  illusions  as  to  our  friends. 
Remember  that  Italy  is  not  like  France,  who  has  both  an  Atlantic 
and  a  Mediterranean  seaboard.  Italy  has  only  one.  The 
Mediterranean  is  her  only  sea.  England  at  Gibraltar  controls 
her  outlet  to  the  Atlantic,  as  she  does  to  the  South  Seas  at  Port 
Said.  At  Malta,  an  Italian  island,  she  has  placed  a  sentinel  to 
keep  guard  between  the  two.  England,  fortunately  for  her,  has 
always  been  our  friend,  and  always  will  be  so  long  as  France  is 
the  chief  power  in  the  Mediterranean.  And  the  greater  the 
strength  of  France,  the  greater  will  be  England’s  friendship  for 
Italy.  That  is,  no  doubt,  wdiat  you  mean  by  an  intelligent  self- 
interest  ;  it  adjusts  itself  to  a  sort  of  proportionment  between  the 
immediate  and  permanent.  Italy,  M.  Gambetta,  has  taken 
France  as  her  model  for  her  laws  and  political  and  social  institu¬ 
tions,  and  Italians  will  always  gravitate  towards  a  country  with 
which  they  have  so  much  in  common.  I  have  personally  a  great 
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affection  for  France  and  everything  French,  and  so  have  most  of 
my  countrymen ;  but  we  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves  that,  in 
spite  of  England  holding  the  keys  to  the  Mediterranean,  France 
and  not  England  is  our  rival  in  that  great  inland  sea,  and  that 
England  keeps  access  to  the  outer  world  open  for  us,  whereas  any 
other  Power  at  Gibraltar  and  Port  Said  might  or  might  not  be 
able  to  regard  our  interests  with  the  same  detachment.  I  have 
answered  your  question,  M.  Gambetta,  and  must  now  sleep,  for 
this  afternoon  I  .  .  » 

(He  lies  back,  puts  the  neckcloth  over  his  eyes  again.  Light 
is  extinguished.) 

Thomas  Barclay. 


HAS  DYARCHY  FAILED  IN  INDIA? 


I. 

Nearly  four  years  have  elapsed  since  the  last  Government  of  India 
Act,  better  known  as  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  Act,  was  placed 
upon  the  Statute  Book  and  the  rules  framed  to  carry  it  into  effect 
were  approved  by  Parliament.  All  the  legislatures  created  under 
the  measure  save  one  (the  Council  of  State,  the  so-called  “  Upper 
Chamber  ”  of  the  central  legislature,  which  has  yet  another  year 
to  run)  have  completed  the  first  term  of  their  existence,  and 
elections  have  recently  been,  or  are  now  being,  held.  In  this 
circumstance  one  is  entitled  to  ask  if  the  “  constitutional  experi¬ 
ment  ”  has  succeeded,  and,  in  case  it  has  not  proved  a  success,  to 
inquire  what  action  needs  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  Montagu  and  his  colleagues,  who  designed  dyarchy  on 
lines  unknown  to  the  science  of  governance,  knew  well  enough 
that  there  was  no  one  in  India  who  would  receive  their  creation 
with  enthusiasm.  From  the  time  the  talk  of  reforming  the  con¬ 
stitution  began,  the  British  officials  in  India,  almost  to  a  man, 
assumed  a  hostile  attitude,  and  when  Parliament  was  persuaded 
to  overrule  them  in  the  matter  they  did  not  profess  to  he  con¬ 
verted,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  hoped  to  secure 
promotion  through  the  passage  of  such  legislation,  they  remained 
apathetic,  if  not  inimical  to  it.  Some  among  them,  though  not 
opposed  to  reform  itself,  were  dissatisfied  with  the  form  given 
to  it,  and  though  they  undertook  to  work  it  loyally,  they  had 
no  faith  in  the  “  experiment  ”  and  their  support  was  half¬ 
hearted.  No  section  of  Indians  looked  upon  the  Government  of 
India  Act,  1919,  as  an  imaginative  or  courageous  measure. 
Those  who  felt  grateful  to  its  authors  accepted  it  because  they 
knew  they  could  not  do  better  at  the  time,  and  hoped  that  they 
would  soon  be  able  to  secure  a  further  and  more  satisfactory 
instalment  of  constitutional  reforms. 

Even  if  the  Act  had  roused  enthusiasm  in  India  difficulties 
would  have  arisen.  New  electorates,  unused  to  the  functions 
which  they  had  to  perform,  had  to  be  created.  Qualifications  for 
franchise  were  laid  down  which,  on  the  one  hand,  excluded 
millions  of  men  who  could  read  and  write,  and,  on  the  other, 
included  hundreds  of  thousands  who  were  unlettered.  Privileged 
classes  of  all  kinds  secured  over-representation.  It  was  hardly 
fair  to  impose  these  handicaps  upon  the  Indian  genius  for  self- 
government,  which  was  supposed  to  be  on  trial. 
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II. 

Between  the  fashioning  of  the  Act  and  its  introduction  a  wave 
of  bitterness  of  feeling  swept  over  India  which  very  nearly 
wrecked  the  reforms.  The  refusal  of  his  ^Majesty’s  Government 
adequately  to  punish  the  high  civil  officials  and  military  officers 
whom  that  Government  itself  had  judged  guilty  of  attempting  to 
terrorise  and  to  humiliate  Indians  in  the  Punjab  in  the  spring  of 
1919,  embittered  every  section  of  Indians,  who  (especially  the 
Muslims  among  them)  were  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  Treaty 
of  Sevres  which  the  Allies  sought  to  impose  upon  Turkey. 

The  Indian  National  Congress,  which,  at  its  Amritsar  session 
held  not  long  before  the  announcement  of  that  decision,  had 
promised  to  work  the  reforms,  though  it  found  them  to  be 
entirely  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory,  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  Act.  Mr.  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak,  the  head  of  the 
Indian  Nationalists,  had  died  in  the  meantime,  and  the  leadership 
had  passed  over  to  the  Mahatma  Gandhi.  Pound  him  gathered 
all  the  non-co-operationists,  Hindus,  Muslims,  and  Sikhs,  deter¬ 
mined  upon  withdrawing  their  support  from  the  Government 
until  it  saw  fit  to  remove  their  grievances. 

Ignoring  the  example  set  by  the  Irish  Sinn  Fein  leaders,  the 
Congress  or  Nationalist  Party  did  not  put  up  candidates,  with  a 
view  to  showing  the  world  its  strength  by  leaving  many  seats 
empty  in  the  central  and  provincial  “councils.”  This  line  of 
policy  was  much  criticised  at  the  time,  both  from  within  and  from 
without,  as  entirely  unpractical,  no  matter  how  high  it  might 
be  morally. 

The  most  noteworthy  fact  about  the  first  elections  which 
took  place  under  the  Reforms  Act  was  that  a  great  many  of  the 
leaders  who  were  known  throughout  the  country  did  not  stand  as 
candidates.  They  and  their  followers  carried  on  an  intensive 
propaganda  to  dissuade  voters  from  going  to  the  polling  booths. 
In  some  instances  they  put  up  men  of  straw  in  opposition  to  the 
“  Moderates,”  and  helped  to  elect  them,  thinking  that  they 
would  thereby  bring  the  legislatures  into  contempt. 

These  devices  resulted  in  sending  to  the  legislatures,  which 
were  inaugurated  early  in  1921  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Con¬ 
naught,  men  who,  with  few  exceptions,  were  little  known  to  the 
country,  and  leaving  nearly  all  the  great  leaders  to  carry  on  their 
propaganda  outside  them.  They  rendered  the  “Councils”  un¬ 
representative  even  of  the  intelligentsia,  and  exposed  them  to  the 
jeers  of  the  sturdier  section  of  the  educated  classes.  The  contact 
between  them  and  the  electorates  was,  in  any  case,  slight, 
because  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  voters,  themselves  con- 
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stituting  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  Indian  population,  took 
part  in  the  elections.  There  were  cases  in  which  only  four  per 
cent,  of  the  electors  participated. 

An  “  experiment  ”  conducted  in  this  cheerless  circumstance 
could  hardly  result  in  data  which  w’ould  accurately  reflect  the 
capacity  of  the  Indian  people  at  large  for  self-government. 

III. 

For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  non-co-operation  movement  would 
help  rather  than  hinder  the  progress  of  the  semi-constitutional 
institutions.  Those  Indians  who  might  have  created  friction — 
possibly  deadlocks — in  the  legislatures  preferred  to  stay  out  of 
them.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  British  officials  could  not  afford 
to  quarrel  with  those  Indians  who  showed  willingness  to  work 
with  them,  and  in  so  doing  exposed  themselves  to  being  libelled 
as  “place-hunters,”  and  even  to  a  species  of  social  persecution. 

An  atmosphere  of  good  will — even  of  cordiality — pervaded  the 
“Parliaments”  during  the  first  part  of  their  existence.  Indian 
members — “  private  members,”  as  they  would  be  called  in  Britain 
--complimented  the  British  officials  playing  the  part  of  “  Minis¬ 
ters  ”  for  the  ease  with  which  they  had  developed  into  parlia¬ 
mentarians  and  the  skill  which  they  displayed  in  debate.  The 
Indian  legislators  told  their  people  that  the  very  bureaucrats  who, 
not  long  before,  had  been  accused  of  acting  as  autocrats — of  riding 
rough-shod  over  Indian  wishes — had  become  transformed,  as  if 
by  magic,  into  constitutionalists  who  had  no  other  desire  in  life 
than  to  bow  to  the  will  of  the  people’s  representatives.  The 
officials  returned  the  compliment  by  paying  tribute  to  the  Indians 
for  their  forensic  ability  and  for  the  sense  of  restraint  and  respon¬ 
sibility  which  they  displayed  in  speech  and  in  action.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  a  case  of  transformation  of  character  on  both  sides, 
complete  despite  its  having  taken  place  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Much  actually  occurred  in  the  legislatures  to  give  an  air  of 
reality  to  this  exchange  of  compliments.  British  officials,  from 
the  Governor-General  and  Governors  down,  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion,  treated  the  legislatures  as  if  they  were  sovereign  bodies 
whose  will  was  their  law.  The  powers  which  they  possessed  to 
overrule  the  people’s  representatives  were  studiously  kept  in  the 
background,  and  on  occasions  even  a  show  was  made  of  submission 
to  the  inevitable  when  it  would  have  been  easy  for  them  to  assert 
themselves. 

The  deference  paid  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  so-called 
“Lower  Chamber”  of  the  central  legislature,  during  the  early 
stage  of  its  existence  was  noteworthy,  especially  in  view  of  the 
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fact  that,  whereas  each  provincial  administration  was  resix)iisil)le 
to  its  legislature  in  respect  of  specified  subjects,  the  Central 
Government  did  not  owe  responsibility  to  its  bicameral  legisla¬ 
ture  in  any  matter  or  to  any  degree.  The  Joint  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Government  of  India  Bill,  set  up  by  Parliameut, 
took  pains  to  justify  its  refusal  to  endow  that  body  with  any  of 
the  powers  of  a  sovereign  legislature  while  conferring  upon  it 
many  of  the  functions  of  such  legislatures. 

That  fact  notwithstanding,  the  Government  of  India,  so  long 
as  the  principal  author  of  the  new  system  (Mr.  INIontagu)  was 
at  the  head  of  the  India  Office,  acted  as  if  it  had  no  will  of  its 
own,  but  existed  merely  to  execute  the  wishes  of  the  Assembly. 
When  that  body  refused  to  provide  funds  for  a  Committee  set  up 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  an  enquiry  into  the  conditions 
compelling  young  Indians  to  go  abroad  for  study,  and  the  opjwr- 
tunities  open  to  them  in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere,  the  Earl 
of  Beading  and  his  colleagues,  and  Mr.  Montagu,  bowed  their 
heads  to  it.  The  cuts  made  by  the  same  body  in  the  next  year’s 
Budget  were  also  accepted  without  demur. 

Such  action  inspired  hope  in  enthusiasts  that,  despite  the 
refusal  of  Parliament  to  set  up  in  India  a  system  of  responsible 
government,  such  a  government  would  come  into  being  through 
the  establishment  of  a  convention  that  the  executive  was  to 
govern  with  the  con.sent  of  the  legislature.  Announcements  made 
early  in  the  life  of  the  central  legislature  by  the  Government  of 
India  promising  the  repeal  of  legislation  impinging  upon  the 
freedom  of  the  Press,  speech  and  movement,  and  of  the  sections 
of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code  w  hich  made  for  racial  discrimina¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  Government  of  India  would  fight  hard  to  insure 
equality  of  treatment  for  Indians  within  the  Empire,  accom¬ 
panied  by  considerable  legislation  of  a  liberal  character,  sen'ed 
to  confirm  the  impression  that  arbitrary  rule  was  being  super¬ 
seded  by  a  constitutional  form  of  government.  The  same  sugges¬ 
tion  was  conveyed  by  the  acceptance  of  the  resolution  that  India 
should  enjoy  full  freedom  to  place  in  the  cheapest  market  her 
orders  for  stores  required  by  Government  Departments  and  State- 
managed  railways,  running  annually  into  tens  of  millions  sterling, 
thereby  ending  a  system  which  was  believed  to  be  used  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  subsidising  British  industry.  The  Government  also 
complied  with  the  Assembly’s  wishes  to  explore  avenues  for  the 
curtailment  of  the  expenditure  incurred  upon  the  Army  and  other 
l^epartments. 

The  Government  of  India  has  carried  out  these  pledges,  most 
of  them  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  manner ;  but  before  it  could  take 
final  action  in  some  of  these  matters  the  atmosphere  within  the 
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“  Council  ”  chambers  had  completely  changed.  Shortly  after 
the  new  Secretary  of  State  for  India  (the  Viscount  Peel)  had 
assumed  charge  of  his  duties  he  sent  out  a  despatch  refusing  to 
listen  to  the  Assembly’s  prayer  for  the  grant  of  further  powers. 
Hardly  had  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  back  been  turned  upon  India 
when  the  prosecution  of  the  non-co-operation  leaders  began, 
resulting,  in  nearly  every  case,  in  their  conviction.  A  little  later 
the  announcement  of  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  hold 
an  enquiry  into  the  grievances  of  the  Britons  serving  in  the 
Indian  Public  Services  was  made,  though  it  was  knowm  that  the 
Assembly  was  opposed  to  the  employment  of  that  means  of 
investigation.  The  Assembly  defeated  the  Government  over  the 
proposal,  but,  in  view  of  its  constitution,  that  defeat  only  served 
to  express  the  Indian  legislators’  anger.  When  the  Budget  came 
up  they  promptly  refused  to  sanction  expenditure  for  carrying  on 
the  enquiry ;  but  the  Government  of  India,  instead  of  bowing  to 
its  will,  calmly  used  its  powers  to  overrule  it. 

The  Government  repeated  that  action  a  little  later  when  the 
Assembly  defeated  the  proposal  for  the  enhancement  of  the  duty 
on  salt  with  a  view  to  balancing  the  Budget.  Other  defeats 
followed,  showing  the  great  tension  of  feeling  prevailing  between 
the  Government  and  the  “  Indian  House  of  Commons.” 

The  climax  came  towards  the  end  of  the  Assembly’s  first  term 
of  life  over  the  refusal  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  to  assign, 
in  theory  and  practice,  to  Indians  in  Kenya  a  status  of  equality 
with  the  Britons  in  that  Colony.  The  announcement  had  been 
delayed  so  that  any  action  taken  by  that  body  could  have  been 
overruled  on  technical  grounds  but  for  the  shrewdness  shown  by 
one  of  the  members  (Ur.  H.  S.  Gour),  who,  anticipating  such 
tactics,  had  put  down  a  motion  which  enabled  discussion  to  take 
place.  The  Government  of  India  pleaded  for  a  mature  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  issue,  but  every  Indian  who  could  think  knew 
precisely  w'hat  action  to  take,  and  in  consequence  the  Gour  Bill, 
designed  to  prevent  a  national  of  any  unit  of  the  Empire  from 
receiving  in  India  bettor  treatment  than  his  mother  country  metes 
out  to  an  Indian,  was  jmssed.  The  Government  has  been  given 
a  breathing  spell  by  the  other  Chamber  rising  before  considering 
that  measure ;  but  the  issue  will  have  to  be  faced  shortly. 


IV. 

The  legislatures  and  the  executive  in  the  provinces  have  not 
come  into  such  open  conflict,  though  there  has  been  some  friction 
between  the  British  officials  and  their  Indian  chiefs.  One  of  the 
Ministers  in  Behar  (Mr.  Madu  Sudan  Das)  had  the  courage  to 
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denounce  the  system  which  refuses  to  give  the  head  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  control  over  the  principal  permanent  ofdcials  serving  there¬ 
in,  and  even  arms  some  of  those  oflScials  with  power  to  get  their 
chief’s  decisions  upset.  He  has  since  resigned.  Both  the  Minis¬ 
ters  in  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh  (Mr.  C.  Y.  Chinta- 
mani  and  Pandit  Jagat  Narain)  were  compelled  a  few  months  ago 
to  resign  their  office  as  a  protest  against  the  Governor  of  the 
province  having  dealings  with  an  official  behind  the  back  of  the 
Minister  under  w'hom  that  official  was  serving. 

In  the  course  of  my  recent  tour  in  India,  covering  over  40,000 
miles,  I  frequently  heard  complaints  from  Indians  who  had  been 
placed  in  a  position  which  no  political  chief  in  England  or  else- 
w'here  would  for  a  moment  consent  to  occupy.  I  heard  even  more 
bitter  complaints  from  some  of  the  British  officials  who  talked 
to  me  frankly.  It  was  evident  that  there  was  great  tension  of 
feeling  betw^een  the  officials,  who  until  recently  were  the  de  facto 
rulers  of  the  country,  and  the  Indians  who  have  been,  set  in 
authority  ( !  )  over  them.  There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
both  to  try  to  hide  that  tension  under  a  cloak  of  compliments; 
but  I  know  that  bitterness  of  feeling  exists,  and  is  due  to  the 
partial  supersession  of  men  who  regarded  themselves  as  “  rulers  ” 
by  persons  whom  they  consider  to  be  their  inferiors  in  education, 
experience,  and  character.  The  hard  things  said  of  the  British 
officials  by  the  non-co-operators  have,  I  fear,  served  to  accentuate 
this  bitterness. 

V. 

Dyarchy  has  had  to  labour  under  great  financial  difficulties, 
wliich  have  been  aggravated  by  the  increase  in  the  scales  of 
salaries,  allow'ances  of  various  sorts,  and  pensions,  sanctioned 
on  the  eve  of  the  introduction  of  the  reforms,  or  shortly  after- 
w’ards.  Persons  who  have  thereby  benefited,  and  their  partisans, 
explain  such  increment  as  having  been  overdue  owing  to  the 
increased  cost  of  living  and  the  necessity  of  offering  emoluments 
which  would  attract  the  best  men  to  India.  There  are,  however, 
many  Indians  who  firmly  believe  that  it  was  really  offered  as 
a  sop  to  the  Services,  which  the  authors  of  the  reforms  knew 
were  more  or  less  solidly  opposed  to  them.  It  is  plain,  more¬ 
over,  that  their  appetite  has  been  wffietted,  and  already  agita¬ 
tion  for  a  further  rise  has  resulted  in  the  apix)intment  of  a  Com¬ 
mission,  upon  which  the  Assembly — and,  indeed,  Indians  in 
general — look  with  disfavour. 

The  financial  difficulty  has  also  been  increased  by  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  offices.  Work  which,  during  the  pre-reform  rigime,  was 
done  by  one  highly  paid  official,  has  now  been  parcelled  out  to 
two  or  more  highly  paid  officials.  That  method  has  been 
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employed  partly  to  find  jobs  for  British  officials  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  left  without  posts  owing  to  the  process 
of  Indianisation  \vhich  the  reforms  are  supposed  to  have 
accelerated,  and  partly  because  the  bureaucracy  in  India  is, 
in  reality,  uncontrolled  by  Indian  or  British  opinion,  and 
confuses  progress  with  the  creation  of  new  posts  and  new 
departments. 

The  Indians  employed  in  higher  offices  refuse  to  have  their 
status  reduced  by  being  made  to  accept  a  salary  lower  than  non- 
Indians  in  the  same  on  similar  positions  are  pa.id.  The  grant  of 
overseas  allowance  to  public  servants  of  non-Indian  blood,  recently 
put  into  operation,  is  regarded  as  a  clever  device  to  handicap 
Indians  of  the  same  or  even  superior  qualifications.  So  far  as 
the  effect  on  the  finances  is  concerned,  it  is  not  much  use  to  lay 
down  an  Indian  scale  of  salary  until  such  time  as,  in  actual  prac¬ 
tice,  non-Indians  are  employed  in  public  offices  only  in  isolated 
instances. 

The  bloated,  expensive  establishments  at  the  capital  and  in 
the  provinces  eat  up  much  of  the  money  available  for  civil  ex¬ 
penditure.  It  is  obvious  to  anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  budgets  of  any  province  that  the  Services,  over  many 
of  which  the  provincial  Government,  or  at  least  the  Indian 
Ministers,  have  no  control,  consume  most  of  the  revenue  which 
that  province  is  permitted  by  the  Central  Government  to  keep 
for  internal  purposes,  and  prove  a  drag  upon  the  wheel  of  progress. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Central  Government  fleeces  the 
provinces,  especially  Madras,  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and 
Ondh,  and  the  Punjab,  and  then  lavishes  money  upon  non¬ 
productive  services,  is  sufficient  to  dishearten  any  provincial 
administrator.  The  Government  of  India  appropriates  to  itself 
practically  all  but  two  of  the  sources  of  revenue  capable  of  yield¬ 
ing  large  income,  and  yet  it  refuses  to  live  within  its  means. 
The  provincial  administrations  cannot  thrive  so  long  as  this 
blood-sucking  process  continues. 

The  most  annoying  part  of  this  system  lies  in  the  fact  that 
money  exacted  from  the  provinces  is  used  to  feed  departments  at 
the  capital  w^hich  merely  duplicate  departments  maintained  in 
the  provinces.  Education,  Sanitation,  Agriculture,  and  the  like, 
have  been  transferred  to  Ministers  supposed  to  hold  office  at 
the  will  of  their  respective  legislatures  :  but  the  Central  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  is  legally  and  otherwise  outside  the  control  of  its 
legislature,  continues  to  maintain  similar  departments.  There 
is,  in  consequence,  needless  expense,  delay,  heart-burning,  and, 
worst  of  all,  irresponsibility. 

Such  a  system  adds  to  the  disinclination  of  men  holding  office 
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through  the  good  will  of  electors  to  increase  taxation.  Non- 
co-operation  has  also  served  to  strengthen  that  tendency.  No 
w'onder  that  not  a  single  provincial  legislature  has  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  any  imaginative  scheme  for  providing  the  large  sums  of 
money  needed  for  the  expansion  of  the  departments  of  a 
benevolent  character,  such  as  education,  sanitation,  and  medical 
relief,  upon  which  the  well-being  of  the  people  largely  depends, 
and  which  were  starved  under  the  old  regime.  The  legislatures 
imagine  that  they  have  got  over  the  difficulty  by  imposing  the 
responsibility  of  initiating  compulsory  primary  education  upon 
local  authorities,  which,  though  notoriously  bankrupt,  are  to  find 
50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  incurred  upon  the  provision  of  additional 
educational  facilities. 

The  functions  of  provincial  administration  are  so  interwoven 
that  any  arbitrary  attempt  to  divide  them  into  two  separate  water¬ 
tight  departments  must  inevitably  create  complications.  Some 
of  the  men  who  have  had  to  w’ork  dyarchy  have  indulged  in  plain 
talk  about  these  difficulties,  and  shown  how  it  is  impeding 
progress. 

In  more  than  one  province  I  heard  the  complaint  that  the 
convention  laid  down  by  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  the 
Grovernment  of  India  Bill  that  the  two  sides  of  the  dyarchic 
Government  should  take  counsel  together  on  all  matters  is  not 
always  scrupulously  observed.  I  was  told  that  in  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  for  instance,  secrets 
are  kept  from  the  Ministers  in  .some  provinces. 

Whether  that  complaint  is  justified  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  dyarchic  system,  though  devised  to  train 
Indians  to  exercise  responsibility,  inspires  in  them  a  sense  of 
irresponsibility  in  regard  to  the  subjects  purposely  held  back  from 
legislative  control.  The  very  members  who  consider  it  an  article 
of  faith  to  support  the  Ministers  in  regard  to  the  proposals  re¬ 
specting  the  departments  under  them  which  they  bring  forward 
seem  to  take  delight  in  defeating  Government  w’hen  the  pro¬ 
posals  pertain  to  the  reserved  subjects,  which,  as  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  emphasised  in  its  report,  are  in  a  very  real  sense 
outside  legislative  control. 

To  my  great  amazement  I  found  such  obstruction  going  on 
even  in  Madras,  where  the  Governor  has  put  the  most  liberal 
construction  upon  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  the  rules 
under  the  Reforms  Act,  has  sought  to  conduct  his  Government, 
as  far  as  possible,  as  if  it  were  wholly,  and  not  partly,  respon¬ 
sible,  and  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  assign  the  portfolio  of 
law  and  order  to  an  Indian  member  of  his  Executive  Council. 
If  such  tactics  are  employed  in  that  presidency,  what  of  those 
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provinces  in  which  the  Governors  are  known  not  to  be  very 
enthusiastic  about  the  reforms  scheme,  and  which  insist  upon 
drawing  the  line  taut  between  the  transferred  and  reserved 
functions? 

As  for  the  electorates,  the  dy archie  system  is  so  designed  as 
to  make  it  almost  impossible  for  the  common  people  to  realise 
their  responsibility.  The  subjects  which  visibly  affect  their  lives 
the  most  are  precisely  the  ones  which  have  been  left  outside  their 
control.  If  land  revenue  and  the  police  had  been  transferred  and 
Ministers  had  mismanaged  affairs,  the  most  illiterate  person  in 
the  backw'oods  would  have  suffered  from  that  mismanagement, 
and  there  would  have  been  an  outcry.  If  education  and  sanita¬ 
tion  were,  however,  to  be  ruined  by  them,  the  common  people, 
who  have  not  been  brought  up  to  realise  the  beneficence  of  those 
departments,  and,  therefore,  to  insist  upon  their  maintenance 
upon  a  generous  scale,  might  not  for  years  know  that  anything 
had  gone  wrong, 

VI. 

This  rapid  survey  shows  that  when  all  allowances  have  been 
made  for  the  complications  caused  by  the  non-co-operation  move¬ 
ment,  and  the  handicaps  of  inexperience  in  working  parliamentary 
institutions  under  which  British  officials,  Indian  Ministers,  and 
electorates  alike  labour,  it  is  clear  that  the  dyarchic  system 
imposed  upon  India  is  gravely  defective,  because,  firstly,  the  pro¬ 
vinces  have  not  been  given  complete ’autonomy,  even  in  respect 
of  the  transferred  subjects ;  secondly,  they  are  financially  starved 
by  the  Central  Government,  which  refuses  to  live  within  its  in¬ 
come  ;  thirdly,  the  Indians  w'ho  have  been  entrusted  wdth  certain 
portfolios  are  not  only  handicapped  by  lack  of  funds  necessary 
to  carry  on  their  work  on  a  large  scale,  but  they  find  that  they 
are  not  masters  over  their  departments ;  fourthly,  the  division  of 
subjects  makes  it  impossible  for  the  Cabinet  spirit  to  develop, 
and  puts  a  premium  on  secretiveness,  and  also  develops  in  the 
legislature  a  sense  of  irresponsibility  in  regard  to  the  essential 
Senices;  and,  fifthly,  the  contact  between  the  legislatures  and 
the  electorates  is  slight,  since  the  franchise  is  narrow  and  ex¬ 
cludes  literates  while  including  illiterates,  and  is  also  ineffective, 
since  the  subjects  in  which  the  common  people  are  vitally  in¬ 
terested  have  not  been  made  their  concern. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  to  go  on  with  the  “experi¬ 
ment  ”  w'ithout  modifying  it  is  to  do  India  serious  injustice.  I 
suggest  that  : — 

(1)  The  provinces  should  be  given  full  autonomy.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  dyarchy  in  the  Central  Government  with  a  view  to 
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ensuring  that  all  control  over  transferred  departments  shall  en¬ 
tirely  go  out  of  the  hands  of  officials  not  directly  responsible  to 
any  Indian  authority  will  not  suffice  because  it  will  continue  to 
cause  duplication  and  friction. 

(2)  The  Government  of  India  should  release  provincial  revenue 
for  purposes  of  provincial  development. 

(3)  Only  those  persons  belonging  to  any  Imperial  Service 
should  be  employed  in  the  provinces  who  are  willing  to  serve 
under  conditions  no  better  than  those  in  which  permanent  officials 
serve  in  Whitehall,  while  the  present  practice  of  a  subordinate 
possessing  the  right  to  take  papers  to  the  Governor  in  an  attempt 
to  upset  his  chief’s  decision  should  be  stopped,  and  he  should  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  head  of  his  department  with  no 
greater  safeguards  than  are  provided  for  civil  servants  in  England. 

(4)  Contact  with  the  electorates  should  be  made  real  by  widen¬ 
ing  the  franchise  to  include  at  least  the  literate  population. 

(5)  The  Government  of  India  should  be  made  responsible  to 
Indians  in  all  matters  of  domestic  concern. 

Obstinately  to  defer  to  an  arbitrarily  assigned  date  the  recti¬ 
fication  of  defects  which  experience  has  brought  to  the  surface 
is  the  surest  way  to  dishearten  the  Indians  who  are  working  the 
system,  and  to  strengthen  the  Indian  suspicion  that  the  British 
are  not  really  sincere  in  their  intentions,  but  that  they  mean 
to  preserve,  as  long  as  they  can,  their  monopoly  of  power,  and 
to  add  fuel  to  the  non-co-operation  fire.  Immediately  to  modify 
the  institution  would,  on  the  other  hand,  demonstrate  beyond  all 
doubt  that  it  is  possible  for  Indians  to  realise  their  ideals  within 
the  British  Empire. 

Persons  who  may  grudge  India  provincial  autonomy  need 
to  be  reminded  that  this  concession  was  hinted  at  in  the  Delhi 
Durbar  Dispatch  sent  by  the  Lord  Hardinge’s  Government  as 
long  ago  as  1911,  and  that  since  then  she  has  become  so  politically 
conscious  that  full  provincial  autonomy,  unaccompanied  by  a 
radical  change  in  the  Central  Government  as  well,  is  not  likely 
to  prove  acceptable.  Only  bold,  imaginative  statesmanship  can 
save  India  for  the  Empire. 

It  is  impossible  to  go  about  India  to-day  without  realising 
that  Indo- British  relations  have  become  greatly  strained ;  that 
Indian  faith  in  the  honesty  of  British  intentions  has  been  shat¬ 
tered ;  that  Indians^ — “Moderates”  and  “Extremists”  alike 
— openly  scoff  at  the  British  claim  to  rule  India  for  her  good ; 
and  that  the  belief  has  widely  spread  that  the  political  factor  is 
utilised  economically  to  exploit  Indian  men  and  materials.  India 
has  acquired  so  high  a  sense  of  self-respect  that  the  talk  in  which 
the  British,  many  of  them  with  the  highest  of  motives,  indulge 
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about  “testing"  the  Indian  ability  to  rule,  grates  upon  Indian 
ears,  and  the  denial  of  further  power  rouses  the  strongest 
antagonism. 

With  the  decision  of  a  |)o\verful  section  of  the  non-co-operators 
to  contest  the  elections  the  danger  of  deadlock  between  the  legis¬ 
latures  and  the  officials  has  become  all  the  greater.  The  sturdy 
element  among  the  “  ^loderates ’’  will  no  doubt  join  the  non¬ 
co-operators  elected  at  the  }X)lls,  and  opposition  to  policies  formu¬ 
lated  and  pursued  by  Governments  only  partially  responsible,  or 
entirely  irresponsible,  will,  in  any  case,  become  greater.  If  a 
further  instalment  of  reforms  is  deferred,  a  crisis  unlike  any 
which  has  hitherto  occurred  in  Indo-British  annals  may  be 
precipitated. 

St.  Nihal  Singh. 
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Is  Germany  a  nation  ?  At  liibt  sight  this  seems  the  sort  of  ques¬ 
tion  that  might  be  asked  by  an  amiable  lunatic  or  by  some 
entirely,  blissfully  ignorant  backwoodsman.  For  the  last  two 
generations  we  have  had  dinned  into  our  ears  stories  of  German 
thoroughness  and  craft,  intense  national  ambitioi^.  admirable 
organisation  and  efficiency.  Even  before  the  War,  with  its 
revelation  of  German  purpose,  we  had  grown  accustomed  to  look 
upon  Germany  as  a  homogeneous  whole,  working  with  well-oiled 
bearings,  pursuing  a  well-defined  national  policy — in  short,  as 
a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  highly  organised  modem  State. 

In  some  w^ays  Germany'  was  all  these  things.  The  question 
is  whether  it  was  so  hy  natural,  healthy  growth  or  whether  it  had 
been  made  so  by  artificial  and  unnatural  means.  In  other  words, 
did  the  process  of  unifying  Germany  and  forging  into  the  single, 
flawless  blade  ot  steel  it  proved  to  be  in  11)1  1,  coirespond  to  a 
genuine  instinct  in  the  mind  of  the  German  people? 

The  question  is  of  an  importance  hardly  to  be  exaggerated. 
If  Germany  is  an  nnliroakahle,  national  whole,  if  Germans  arc 
indeed  a  nation  in  tlie  sense  in  which  the  French  are  a  nation,  the 
outlook  for  Europe  is  unpromising  indeed.  Germany  will  in  that 
case,  remain  a  ^lullen,  discontented  unit,  seeking  for  means  of 
revenge.  And,  do  what  we  may,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  prevent 
her.  Sooner  or  later,  the  chance  combinations  ot  European 
|X)litics  will  present  Germany  with  an  opportunity  upon  which, 
given  real  national  consciousness,  she  will  seize  eagerly. 

But  if  Germany  is  not  a  nation — and  some  very  shrewd 
observers  who  know  her  well,  are  beginning  to  believe  that  she 
is  not — the  prophetic  vi^ta  becomes  vastly  changed.  In  this 
case,  the  process  of  German  unity  which  Bismarck  imposwl  hy 
sheer  force  of  will  on  his  race,  will  he  reversed.  The  natural 
lines  of  division  are  there  ;  they  are  dictated  by  political,  economic 
and  religious  differences.  The  South  is  Catholic  and  monarchist ; 
the  Rhineland  is  Catholic  but  republican ;  the  Centre  is  Protes¬ 
tant  and  moderately  republican ;  Saxony  is  almost  communist : 
the  North-East  is  Protestant  l)ut  Monarchist.  Without  a  strong 
central  Government,  these  elements  will  not  hold  together  long. 

Germany  wdll,  if  this  theory  is  correct,  become  a  heterogeneous 
collection  of  States,  each  with  its  own  problems,  and  each 
attracted  by  some  peculiarity  of  its  people  into  the  orbit  of  a 
neighbouring  Power — Saxony  to  Russia,  the  Rhineland  to  Bel¬ 
gium,  Bavaria  to  Austria.  The  citizens  of  these  States  would 
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all  be  Germans  in  a  sense,  just  as  Zurichers  or  Bernese  are 
Gemians  to-day.  But  not  in  a  political  sense.  As  a  Power  of 
the  first  magnitude,  Germany  will  have  ceased  to  exist.  The 
peace  of  Europe  would,  in  that  direction  at  least,  be  assured,  for 
no  one  need  then  fear  the  spectre  of  German  revenge. 

Such  is  the  question.  Such  are  its  implications.  What 
answer  do  the  facts  give  to  it  ? 

For  the  facts  we  must  go  partly  to  the  present  and  partly  to 
history.  Let  us  first  take  the  present. 

The  world  saw  what  a  gaping  wound  was  left  in  the  side  of 
France  by  the  tearing  off  of  Alsace-Lorraine  in  1870.  We  in 
Britain  can  conceive  what  a  burning  outrage  it  would  be  to  the 
national  consciousness  of  every  man,  woman  or  child  of  us  if 
some  two  or  three  English  or  Scottish  counties  were  to  be 
alienated  to  a  foreign  Power,  either  permanently  or  merely  for  a 
time. 

To-day,  Germany  is  playing  at  a  show  of  similar  resentment. 
Her  politicians,  her  agitators,  her  leader-writers  are  uttering 
sonorous  sentences  alx)ut  the  inviolability  of  German  soil  and  the 
indivisibility  of  the  German  people.  Her  ordinary  citizens  will, 
when  conversing  with  foreigners,  knowing  them  to  be  foreigners, 
use  very  similar  language.  But  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the 
life  of  the  people,  study  their  thought  and  their  viewpoint  as  one 
of  themselves,  or  at  least  as  one  who  can  pass  for  such,  and  you 
will  discover  an  entirely,  dramatically  different  state  of  affairs. 

Make  no  mistake.  The  average  German  is  intensely  annoyed 
at  the  Franco-Belgian  seizure  of  the  Ruhr.  But  the  annoyance 
has  its  roots  in  economics,  not  in  j)olitics. 

Between  themselves,  Germans  do  not  use,  when  discussing  the 
Ruhr,  flambo5^ant  phrases  about  the  sac.redness  of  Germanic  soil. 
They  concentrate  on  the  one  point  :  we  in  Berlin,  or  in  Hanover, 
or  in  Leipzig,  or  wherever  it  may  be,  are  in  an  extraordinary 
economic  mess  because  the  French  are  in  the  Ruhr.  We  have 
to  pay  absurd  prices  for  bread,  butter,  meat  and  the  like,  because 
the  French  are  in  the  Ruhr.  We  are  units  in  a  great  industrial 
organism,  of  which  the  Ruhr,  we  are  told,  is  an  essential  part. 
So  long  as  industry  is  paralysed  in  the  Ruhr,  so  long  must  we 
suffer.  That  is  the  line  of  argument,  or,  rather,  line  of  feeling. 
It  contains  no  more  element  of  German  nationalism  than  does 
iMr.  Baldwin’s  line  of  thought  on  the  same  subject,  which, 
incidentally,  it  curiously  resembles. 

And  this  is  no  isolated  instance.  The  same  thing  happened  a 
year  or  two  ago  about  Silesia.  German  politicians  and  journalists 
went  into  hysterics  about  Silesia  ;  it  was,  they  said,  like  tearing 
the  very  heart  out  of  the  living  body  of  Germany.  Silesia  was 
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ill  everyone’s  uioutli.  Now,  you  never  hear  tlie  name  ol  Silesia 
mentioned.  The  wound  has  closed.  It  has  almost  healed. 
WhyV  Because  it  never  was  a  real  wound  at  all.  I’he  averapo 
German  had  been  told,  and  therefore  believed,  that  the  loss  of 
Silesia  meant  the  ruin  of  German  industry,  of  industry  in  his 
own  bit  of  Germany.  That  affected  his  own  little  world,  his  job, 
his  family,  himself,  so  he  rai.sed  his  voice  angrily.  But,  little  In- 
little,  he  discovered  that  German  industry  was  not  at  all  ilead, 
and  that  to  its  continued  welfare  it  mattered  not  one  row  of  pins 
whether  Silesia  was  under  the  German  or  the  Polish  ffa".  The 
minute  he  realised  that,  he  ceased  to  care  alx)ut  Silesia.  It  was 
dead  meat  to  him. 

Germans  from  outside  Germany  are  not  blind  to  these  [Kutents. 
A  very  i>roininent  Austrian,  able  journalist  and  shrewd  man  of 
affairs,  who  has  just  been  spending  some  time  touriu"  Germany, 
said  to  me  the  other  day  :  “  I  used  to  believe  in  German  national 
unity.  1  was  wroufjj.  Jt  was  an  artificial  creation.  It  started 
with  Goethe  on  cultural  ground,  it  was  created  by  Bismarck  on 
political  ground,  and  it  was  carried  to  a  pitch  of  convincing  per¬ 
fection  by  the  schoolmasters  and  university  juofessors  of  the 
Wilhelmian  era.  But  it  has  no  substance.  If  it  had,  this  Kulir 
question  would  have  inflamed  the  hearts  of  men  from  the  Al[is 
to  the  North  Sea.  It  has  inflamed  the  hearts  of  nobody  except 
two  or  three  quixotic  young  men.  It  has  filled  the  gasbags  of 
professional  iioliticians  and  irritaterl  the  pocket  of  the  man  in  the 
street.  That  is  all.” 

Evidence  tending  in  the  same  direction  abounds  on  every  side. 
It  is  a  truism  among  men  who  are  interested  in  emigration  that 
the  German  families  that  proceed  abroad,  become  more  speedily 
denationalised  than  those  of  anv  other  race.  .\nd  that,  despite 
the  fact  that  before  the  War  an  elaborate  and  costly  machinery 
was  set  up  to  keep  German  emigrants  true  to  Geiuianv 
by  means  of  German  clubs,  leagues,  schools  and  newspapers. 
The  failure  of  these  efforts,  particularly  in  North  and  South 
America,  used  to  be  one  of  the  great  griefs  of  Wilhelm  JI.  .\ 
Scotsman  in  the  Argentine  does  not  reipiire  official  machinery  to 
prevent  him  from  becoming  an  Argentine.  The  German  in  the 
Argentine,  becomes  to  all  intents  and  purfioses  an  Argentino  in 
one  generation. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  surely  there  must  be  a  great  common 
cultural  bond  between  Germans?  The  Germany  of  Goethe. 
Schiller,  and  the  intellectual  giants?  The  Germany  of  flourish¬ 
ing  universities,  of  successful  scientific  research?  Do  these 
things,  then,  count  for  nothing? 

They  count  for  a  great  deal.  Without  them  there  never  would 
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have  been  even  the  semblance  of  German  national  unity.  But 
ill  themselves  they  do  not  prove  the  reality  of  that  unity,  and 
to-day  they  are  beginning  to  count  very  little.  The  average 
German,  when  you  get  to  the  root  of  him,  has  very  many  admir¬ 
able  qualities,  but  real  culture  is  not  among  them.  He  does  lip- 
service  at  the  altar  of  Goethe  and  the  “giants,”  but  in  essence 
they  are  mere  names  to  him.  They  do  not  colour  his  life  ;  they 
do  not  influence  his  thought.  He  is  essentially  a  sentimental 
materialist.  His  horizon  is  limited  by  his  family,  and  his 
emotions  are  governed  by  his  own  little  romance.  The  furthest 
stretch  his  political  or  cultural  imagination  will  take  without 
artificial  aid  from  such  things  as  the  school  instruction  of  the 
Wilhelmian  era,  is  the  Tribe.  It  is  n.ot  for  nothing  that  the 
ex-Kaiser  so  frequently,  in  his  addresses  to  his  subjects,  made  use 
of  the  phrase  “  German  tribes,” 

This  is  true  |X)litically.  Left  to  himself,  the  average  German’s 
utmost  limit  of  vision  is,  not  the  empire,  but  the  tribe.  Above 
all  else  he  is  a  family  man,  and  the  tribe  idea  appeals  to  him 
because  it  is  just  an  enlargement  of  the  family  idea  on  a  scale 
still  understandable  to  him. 

It  is  also  true  culturally.  ’I’liere  is  a  chasm  between  what  one 
might  call  the  cultural  atom  of,  say,  the  Pomeranian  and  the 
Bavarian,  or  the  Suabian  and  the  Westphalian,  or  the  Prussian 
and  the  Saxon.  So  different  are  they  that  only  by  artificial 
means  can  they  be  reduced  to  a  common  denominator.  Those 
means  were  jn’ovided  before  1918  by  the  strong  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  in  political  mattei's,  by  the  standardised  system  of  national 
education  in  cultural  matters.  Now  the  former  has  gone,  and 
the  latter  is  becoming  looser  and  more  regional  daily.  There  is 
nothing  to  replace  them. 

The  talk  has  been  so  far  of  the  average  German,  of  the  masses. 
There  are  the  intellectual  classes  to  consider;  and  surely  here, 
it  will  be  thought,  there  must  be  an  active,  persistent  re.sponse 
to  the  impulses  of  German  national  culture.  The  curious  thing 
— and  the  significant  thing — is  that  there  is  not. 

The  very  men  who  to-day  may  be  described  as  the  cream  of 
German  intellectual  society,  are  precisely  men  who  have  and 
jflofess  the  most  profound  contempt  for  so-called  “  German 
national  culture.”  They  are  Nietzscheans.  To  the  British  public 
this  probably  conveys  precisely  the  opposite  to  what  it  is  intended 
to  convey,  for  by  some  extraordinary  aberration — for  which,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  slipshod  journalism  is  chiefly  to  blame — the  British 
])uhlic  has  come  to  identify  Nietzsche  with  the  Might  is  Right, 
super-Hun  ideas  that  w’ere  the  fashion  among  the  ruling  classes 
in  Germany  before  the  War.  In  reality,  of  course,  as  everyone 
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knows  who  has  read  him,  Nietzsche  stood  tor  the  very  reverse- 
his  contempt  for  so-called  (4erman  culture  is  scathin".  For  him 
it  simply  did  not  exist.  It  was  the  consciously  artificial  creation 
of  a  few  really  great  men  such  as  Goethe,  who,  realising  the 
cultural  inferiority  of  the  race  to  which  the  accident  of  birth 
had  made  them  belong,  and  determined  to  be  world  figures 
despite  it,  deliberately  created  or  invented  a  German  cultural 
stage  on  which  they  might  shine.  One  may  agree  with  the 
theory  or  one  may  disagree  with  it.  It  happens  to  be  the  theory 
held  openly  by  very  many  intellectual  Germans  to-<lay,  and,  in 
their  heart  of  hearts,  by  very  many  more. 

Facts  of  the  present,  the  history  of  German  culture,  and,  if 
further  proof  were  necessary,  the  ])olitical  history  of  the  German 
people  (the  main  facts  of  which  are  surely  too  familiar  to  require 
expansion  here),  all  tend  towards  the  same  conclusion  :  that 
Germany  is  not  a  nation. 

If,  in  the  history  of  individuals,  prophecy  is  rash,  in  the  history 
of  a  race  it  is  foolish,  and  the  present  writer  has  no  intention 
of  making  a  dogmatic  statement  that  (fermany  will  inevitably 
dissolve  into  several  States.  There  are  accidents  that  may  very 
conceivably  prevent  it.  Germany  may  produce  her  Na{)oleon. 
Some  incident  in  her  foreign  relations,  may  bring  about  a  tem¬ 
porary  renewal  of  a  feeling  of  solidarity  among  the  German  tribes. 
The  artificial  unity  created  during  the  last  century,  may  by  some 
new  artificial  means,  be  given  a  further  lease  of  life. 

These  things  are  all  possible.  But  the  balance  of  probability 
is  the  other  way,  because  the  other  way  is  the  way  of  nature, 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  the  course  that  responds  to  the  deej)- 
set  instincts  of  the  great  mass  of  Germans. 

French  policy,  in  striving  to  foster  an  independent  Bhineland, 
has  appeared  to  most  British  observers  to  be  based  on  a  chimera. 
On  the  contrary,  France,  in  basing  her  policy  on  the  belief  that 
Germany  is  only  artificially  and  not  naturally  a  nation,  appears 
to  be  drawing  logical  conclusions  from  the  real  facts.  If  this 
be  so,  her  desire,  open  or  secret,  to  destroy  Germany  as  a  homo¬ 
geneous  ix)litical  unit,  is  not,  as  many  hypersensitive  leaders  of 
British  public  opinion  have  held  it  to  be,  a  crime  against  the 
German  people,  but  simply  a  legitimate  attempt  to  ensure  the 
peace  of  Europe  by  restoring  the  natural  state  of  affairs  which 
the  ruthless  policy  of  Bismarck  altered  to  the  grave  disadvantage 
not  only  of  Euro])e  but  of  the  Germans  themselves. 

There  remains  but  one  argument  to  offer,  or,  rather,  to  empha¬ 
sise,  for  it  has  been  touched  on  sketchily  already.  We  are  rather 
prone,  in  Britain,  to  see  foreign  affairs  through  economic  spec¬ 
tacles  only.  In  itself  that  is  not  essentially  wrong,  though  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  economics  are,  thougli  an  important  part. 
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yet  after  all  only  a  part,  of  life.  But  one  should  make  quite 
sure  that  the  spectacles  are  correct. 

The  British  Government,  “  the  City,”  and  the  majority  of 
British  newspapers,  look  on  this  German  problem  chiefly  from 
the  economic  point  of  view.  It  is  doing  no  injustice  to  any  other 
organ  of  opinion  to  take  it  that  the  ablest  exponent  of  this  school 
of  thought  in  England  is  the  Manchester  Guardian,  so  that  one 
may  well  take  its  views  as  typical. 

It  is  probably  a  fair  statement  of  its  case,  from  the  economic 
point  of  view,  to  say  that  a  flourishing  industrial  Germany  is 
e.ssential  to  a  flourishing  industrial  Britain,  and  that  it  is  there¬ 
fore  the  duty  of  Britain  to  resist  any  policy,  even  that  of  our 
closest  friend,  that  hinders  the  industrial  recovery  of  Germany. 

It  is  a  clear,  and  it  seems  a  logical,  case.  How  is  it  affected 
by  the  proposition  that  Germany  is  not  a  nation,  and  that,  in 
seeking  to  foster  its  return  to  normal  disintegrated  conditions, 
France  is  pursuing  a  perfectly  sound  [X)licy? 

It  is  neither  confirmed  nor  denied  :  it  is  simjdy  shown  to  be 
irrelevant.  An  industiial  unit  is  not,  or  nee<l  not  be,  a  political 
unit.  That  has  been  clearly  shown,  once  and  for  all,  by  the  case 
of  Silesia.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  Germany  and 
Poland,  cut  right  athwart  one  of  the  greatest  industrial  and  mining- 
districts  in  Europe.  Tjoud  were  the  shouts  of  the  economic 
Cassandras.  Yet,  as  everyone  knows,  given  the  general  unsatis¬ 
factory  position  of  European  industry,  Silesia  has  done,  and  is 
doing,  remarkably  well.  The  |X)litical  frontier  has  not  led  to  a 
splitting  of  Silesian  industry  into  two  industrial  regions.  The 
truth  is  that  commerce  and  industry  are  to-day  so  internationally 
compact  that,  given  ordinary  common  sense  on  either  side  of  a 
frontier,  that  frontier  will  have  little  or  no  effect. 

Silesia  was  a  case  where  two  bitterly  hostile  countries  were 
concerned,  yet,  after  the  first  confusion,  no  permanent  harm  has 
ensued.  Conditions  would  be  very  much  more  favourable  in  a 
case  where  the  countries  concerned  were  not  separated  either  by 
lingual  differences  or  by  racial  enmity. 

Whether  Germany  remains  an  apparently  coherent  whole,  or 
whether  she  returns  to  the  course  of  nature,  and  splits  up  into 
her  several  parts,  German  industry  will  and  must  continue,  and 
German  burghers  will  and  must  go  on  buying  British  goods  and 
producing  goods  for  export  to  Britain  in  exchange. 

If  it  is  true  that  Germany  is  not  a  nation,  the  sooner  the  inevit¬ 
able  change  comes,  the  better  for  Germany,  the  better  for  Europe, 
and,  incidentally,  the  better  for  British  industry. 

To  seek,  as  we  are  doing,  to  bolster  up  an  artificial  German 
unity,  is  neither  good  business  nor  good  politics. 
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CONVERSATIONS  WITH  MAXIM  GORKY. 

The  New  Spirit  in  Russian  Literature. 

Berlin. 

1  FIND  it  difficult  to  write  down  verbatim  everything  Gorky  said, 
or  to  describe  the  physical  man,  except  as  he  was  revealed  to 
me  through  a  laugh  or  a  gesture.  My  latest  visit  took  place 
but  recently,  and  already  his  appearance  is  curiously  mingled 
wdth  his  words  and  thoughts,  and  a  portrait  begins  to  compose 
itself  in  my  mind.  But  I  wish  to  confine  my  remarks  to  a 
simple  statement  of  the  facts  :  if  my  impressions  are  worth 
recording,  their  value,  I  think,  lies  in  their  casual  formlessness; 
this  is  the  way  they  came  to  me,  and  this  is  the  way  I  record 
them. 

Maxim  Gorky  is  one  of  the  few  men  I  have  met  w'ho  immedi¬ 
ately  reveals  himself  as  great-sonled.  During  the  long  hours 
of  our  conversations  I  forget  the  man  who  sits  at  my  side 
or  towers  above  me,  and  I  seem  to  see  his  soul.  This  is  no 
figure  of  speech  ;  it  is  the  literal  truth.  The  barriers  of  language 
and  tradition  w'ould  seem  to  stand  in  the  w'ay  of  mutual  sym¬ 
pathy  and  understanding,  but  they  don’t.  I  know  no  word  of 
Russian,  and  Gorky  knows  no  w’ord  of  any  other  language,  but 
1  understand  him. 

1  remember  the  closing  words  of  Gorky’s  beautiful  little  book¬ 
let,  his  Remiyiiscences  of  Tolstoy  :  “  And  I,  who  do  not  believe 
in  Gotl  .  .  .  looked  at  him  and  thought  ‘  The  man  is  godlike.’  ” 
'I'he  younger  man — should  1  call  such  a  man  an  Atheist? — is  iu 
his  way  godlike  too.  But  not  a  remote  deity  :  a  genial,  friendly, 
and  very  human  god.  The  Tolstoy  that  emerges  from  the  pages 
of  Gorky,  has  lu|)ses  of  sceptical  blooding,  but  tbe  Gorky  1  have 
come  to  know  is  serene,  confident,  full  of  an  indescribable  ener¬ 
getic  curiosity ;  eager,  enthusiastic,  unsophisticated.  Unlike 
Tolstoy,  he  appears  to  be  a  man  among  men ;  he  has  no 
“  message  ”  with  which  to  make  his  fellow-beings  uncomfortable. 
«  •  «  »  * 

Gorky  lives  at  a  sanatorium  in  Saarow’,  not  far  from  Berlin. 
A  quiet  house  in  the  pine-woods,  where  all  the  patients  live  the 
simple  life.  The  first  time  1  went  to  see  him  I  had  dinner  with 
members  of  his  family  and  his  secretary-interpreter.  I  sat  next 
him  at  the  table,  and  it  was  curious  to  find  myself  conversing 
without  the  help  of  the  interpreter.  True,  our  communications 
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were  made  largely  by  gestures,  but  it  seemed  as  though  Russian 
was  not  altogether  a  foreign  language. 

He  is  very  tall,  v'ith  narrow  shoulders  and  a  slight  stoop  : 
tubercular.  Deep  lines  like  fuirows  in  his  cheeks,  a  large  broad 
nose,  wide  mouth,  and  wonderful  light  blue  eyes.  The  thick, 
bobbed  hair  you  see  in  most  of  his  portraits  is  gone ;  in  its 
stead  is  short,  cropped  grey  hair  brushed  back  into  a  pompadour. 
His  face  is  that  of  a  peasant,  though,  of  course,  vastly  more 
expressive.  There  are  traces  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  but  the 
constant  smile  makes  you  forget  that.  He  reminds  me  of  the 
late  photographs  of  d.  H.  Synge.  Perhaps  it  is  the  bushy, 
drooping  moustache. 

1  ihink  of  him  standing  by  his  desk,  dressed  in  a  grey  sweater- 
vest,  a  blue  shirt  with  a  soft  collar,  grey  trousers,  and  large, 
heavy  Ixxjts.  I’here  is  .something  almost  childlike  about  his 
geniality;  it  is  entirely  without  afterthougiit,  and  quite  without 
conscious  dignity.  There  is  abounding  life  in  him,  and  a  oease- 
le.ss  interest  in  life. 

I  constantly  forget  that  1  nearly  always  speak  to  him  through 
a  third  i^erson.  But  during  the  brief  intervals  when  we  are 
left  alone  we  converse  by  means  of  a  curious  psychic  interflow, 
(iorky  is  always  so  eager  to  convey  his  meaning  that  even  w'hen 
he  speaks  in  Rus-sian  he  turns  to  me  and  ignores  the  interpreter. 
We  generally  speak  about  books  and  authors,  and  Gorky  jumps 
up  and  runs  from  room  to  room  bringing  books.  One  day,  at 
lunch,  we  were  discussing  Fenimore  Cooper,  one  of  Gorky’s 
favourite  writers;  Alexei  Maximovitch  darted  into  his  study  and 
returned  with  the  latest  Russian  edition  of  one  of  the  Leather- 
■otocldnq  Talcs,  to  which  he  had  written  a  jn’eface.  After  lunch 
we  chatted  about  war  memoirs,  and  in  an  instant  the  small 
table  before  me  was  covered  with  Russian  books.  Without 
the  aid  of  the  interpreter,  he  smiled  his  comments  on  the  monu¬ 
mental  work  before  me  :  the  memoirs  of  one  historian — or  was 
it  a  general? — ran  to  six  fat  volumes,  and  the  period  covered 
was  up  to  1917.  “  How  long  will  these  memoirs  be  when  they 

are  completed?  ”  That  was  expressed  with  a  magnificent  sweep 
of  the  arm  and  a  broad  smile. 

»  ^  *  <l» 

It  amuses  me — and  Gorky — to  remember  the  first  time  T  came 
to  see  him.  Though  he  had  stipulated  beforehand  that  he 
would  not  discuss  |K)litics,  T  had  made  it  a  |X)int  to  read  his  latest 
work — a  volume  of  political  and  social  essays.  1  was  a  little 
intimidated  by  his  savage  and  militant  hatred  of  certain  ideas 
and  people — Tolstoy  and  Dostoievsky,  the  middle  classes. 
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capitalism,  all  suffered  under  the  furious  onslaughts  of  this 
earnest  “revolutionary.”  The  word  now  only  raises  a  smile: 
if  all  revolutionaries  were  like  Gorky,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  revolution. 

As  I  went  up  to  his  room  my  thoughts  turned  to  that  disgrace¬ 
ful  incident,  years  ago,  when  my  compatriots  very  nearly  expelled 
Gorky  from  the  uncontaminated  soil  of  America.  Would  he 
show  resentment  about  that?  Absurd,  but  with  Russians  one  is 
never  sure.  Was  I  not  only  too  obviously  a  member  of  the 
middle  classes?  Then  I  had  heard  a  deep  voice  upstairs,  and 
on  entering  the  study  my  fears  were  dispelled,  with  all  my 
preconceptions.  Since  that  first  moment  I  have  found  it  hard  to 
associate  the  Gorky  I  know  with  the  writer  of  The  Destruction 
of  Personality  and  the  dark  tales  of  barbaric  Russia. 

*  «  »  «  * 

No  matter  what  subject  we  discuss,  our  talk  invariably  returns 
to  literature.  Another  strange  preconception  of  mine  has 
vanished ;  it  vanished  very  soon.  I  believed  Gorky  would  be 
more  interested  in  jolitics  than  in  art.  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  what 
1  have  to  say  of  recent  American  letters  evokes  a  multitude  of 
questions,  and  what  1  tell  of  jwlitical  prisoners  and  free  speech 
and  prohibition,  leads  nowhere.  He  is  primarily  an  artist:  he 
judges  his  own  works  and  those  of  others  by  the  .standards  of 
art.  His  own  political  utterances,  I  conclude,  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  quite  apart  from  his  literary  productions.  His  social 
conscience  will  occasionally  force  him  to  take  up  the  pen — he 
acknowledges  that  he  is  not  a  good  controversialist — 'but  his 
novels  and  stories  are  the  product  of  his  heart  and  soul.  We 
were  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  volume  of  his  political  essays, 
and  he  finally  shut  the  book.  “No,  no,”  he  said;  “I  don’t 
look  well  in  that.”  He  strode  over  to  the  bookcase,  and  brought 
me  the  second  volume  of  his  autobiography.  Among  Strange 
Men.  “  This  is  better,”  he  said,  and  wrote  a  little  inscription 

on  the  title-page. 

*  ♦  ♦  *  * 

During  my  first  visit  to  Saarow,  I  remember,  to  my  dismay, 
that  I  did  most  of  the  talking.  I  have  noticed  that  most  Euro¬ 
peans — with  the  exception  of  the  French,  who  know  little  of 
anything  outside  their  own  country — insist  upon  knowing  wiiat 
the  United  States  are  doing  and  thinking  and  producing. 
‘  ‘  Who  are  your  new  writers  ?  ”  “  Have  you  a  real  native 
drama?”  are  questions  I  have  had  to  answer  a  dozen  times 
recently.  “And  what  has  Upton  Sinclair  been  doing  lately?” 
Not  a  single  Russian  or  German  w'riter  has  failed  to  ask  me 
that.  Gorky  asks  the  same  sort  of  questions,  and  I  tell  of  the 
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new  novelists  and  dramatists,  of  Hergesheimer  and  Cabell,  Sin¬ 
clair  Lewis  and  Willa  Gather.  Eugene  O’Neill  is  always  a 
fruitful  subject. 

•  *  *  •  * 

Gorky  is  leaning  over  his  desk,  wrapped  in  a  magnificent 
barbaric  kimono  of  crimson  silk.  I  tell  him  he  ought  to  join  the 
Russian  Ballet.  He  laughs,  and  then  turns  the  tide  of 
conversation  ; 

“  You  thank  me  for  allowing  you  to  come  and  see  me,  but 
wait  a  moment.  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  you.  1  am  founding 
a  new  magazine,  an  international  organ,  to  be  published  in 
Russian.  Romain  Holland  has  just  sent  me  an  article  on 
Gandhi,  but  this  is  not  primarily  a  political  paper.  Will  you 
write  something  for  me  about  America?  I  want  merely  your 
own  impressions.  Something  on  your  new  wTiters,  on  the 
theatre,  perhaps.  Y’ou  were  telling  about  O’Neill.  Give  me  an 
article  on  him. 

“  And  then  there's  0.  Henry.  I  like  him.  I’ve  just  read — 
what’s  it  called? — Kings  and  Cabbages." 

Yes,  I  have  something  to  say  about  O.  Henry,  and  I  proceed 
to  outline  a  short  essay.  I  tell  how,  to  my  mind,  many  authors 
“suffer  from  their  complete  works,’’  O.  Henry  among  them. 
Gorky  jumps  up  and  brings  from  the  bookcase  a  pile  of  paper- 
bound  Russian  books. 

“  See  here,”  he  says,  “  I  have  selected  only  the  best  things 
of  these  writers.  You’re  quite  right ;  it’s  a  great  mistake  to 
give  the  reader  aU  of  any  author’s  works.  Quite  right,”  he 
repeated,  rubbing  his  hands. 

“  .And  now,  Mr.  Gorky,  let  me  ask  you  a  few  questions.” 
I  wished  particularly  to  know  about  the  plays.  The  Night’s 
Lodging  is  perhaps  Gorky’s  best-known  work.  I  had  seen  it 
in  English,  French,  and  Russian  during  the  past  year  or  so, 
and  I  was  curious  to  hear  what  the  author  had  to  say  about  it. 
He  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  chair  as  I  explained  my  question  to 
the  interpreter.  But  he  was  restless ;  he  was  like  a  child  who 
is  being  discussed  by  his  elders.  He  kept  interrupting  : 

”  What  does  he  say?  What  does  he  say?  Oh,  my  plays !  ” 

deprecatory  gesture  and  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  “  I  don’t 
like  my  plays.” 

”  Why  not?  ” 

“Oh,  bad!  Very  bad  I  ” 

T  said  I  considered  them  perhaps  not  up  to  the  high  standards 
of  his  novels  and  the  autobiography,  but  I  maintained  that  The 
Night’s  Lodging  had  proved  universally  interesting. 

”  Possibly — perhaps.  I  didn’t  know  how  to  write  then.  But 
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all  the  plays  are  bad.  I  don’t  like  them  at  all.  However,  my 
latest — do  you  know  it?  It’s  called  The  Old  Man.  I  have  the 
manuscript  somewhere.  That  may  not  be  so  bad  as  the  others. 

]  wrote  it  a  few  years  ago;  it  was  i)erformed  in  Russia.  No, 
it  is  not  published,  but  I’ll  have  a  translation  made.  And 
then  you  may  feed  it  to  the  tishes — or  the  fire.  But  first  I’d 
like  you  to  look  it  over.  Jt  might  interest  you  in  the  States. 
Its  theme  is  likely  to  appeal  to  Americans.  Yes,  The  Old  Man 
is  in  some  ways  not  so  bad.  It’s  the  story  of  a  Siberian  exile, 
an  ex-convict,  who,  after  long  struggles,  has  succeeded  in  build¬ 
ing  up  a  business.  But  there  is  another  man  who  knows  his 
secret  and  holds  it  over  him,  and  gradually  manages  to  ruin  the 
old  man’s  life.  It's  a  sort  of  blackmail  process,  you  under¬ 
stand.  The  play’s  much  more  ‘  dramatic  ’  than  my  other 
plays.” 

Once  I  asked  him  how  he  had  come  to  write  plays,  and  what 
his  aim  had  been  in  putting  his  ideas  into  dramatic  form. 

”  The  source  of  all  art,”  he  answered,  ”  is  no  more  than  the 
overflow  of  the  soul  with  impressions  of  life.  When  the  artist 
can  no  longei-  contain  himself  he  produces  his  works  of  art. 
\A'hat  precise  form  that  art  will  take  seems  to  me  a  matter  of 
small  imjx)rtauce.  Sometimes  it’s  a  play,  sometimes  a  novel, 
and  sometimes  a  picture.  If  1  have  written  plays  it  was  because 
1  had  to  wi'ite  them,  or  thought  1  had  to.” 

”  But  the  drama,”  I  said,  ‘‘is  held  to  be  a  highly  specialised 
form,  largely  a  matter  of  technique.  J  think  better  of  your 
plays  than  you  do  yourself,  but  1  imagine  you  never  .studied  the 
technique.” 

”  Never — that's  why  my  plays  are  so  bad,  perhaps.”  Then 
he  added,  with  a  broad  smile  :  ”  Ihit  if  I  had  studied  the  theory 
of  the  drama  they  would  have  been  much  worse.  There's  an 
interesting  |X)int  in  connection  with  my  writing  of  The  Old  Ma}i  : 
the  idea  1  had  to  express  demanded  the  dramatic  form.  1  tried 
at  first  to  do  it  as  narrative  fiction,  but  it  would  not  write  itself 
that  way.” 

”  You  speak  of  your  ‘idea.'  Just  what  do  you  mean?” 

”  1  mean  that  my  philosophy  is  expressed  in  it.  That  philo¬ 
sophy  is  briefly  this  :  that  sutt'ering  gives  no  one  the  right  to 
judge  the  world.  The  world  is  tiot  bad,  and  if  it  seems  so  we 
have  only  ourselves  to  blame,  for  it  is  we  who  are  bad.  The 
world,  indeed,  is  invariably  good.  It  is  a  happy  world;  the 
only  trouble  is  that  we  are  the  makers  of  our  own  trage<lies  in 
it.  If  the  world  were  bad  and  man  merely  the  victim  of  univer¬ 
sal  evil,  then  we  should  all  hang  ourselves.  But  we  don’t  hang 
ourselves ;  we  go  on  living,  building  houses,  pursuing  our  trades, 
and  always  hoping.  We  continue  to  hojie  because  the  world  is 
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essentially  good  and  life  is  sweet.  The  man  who  complains  of 
liis  suffering,  is  utterly  and  blindly  selfish  ;  suffering  is  his  sole 
occupation,  his  one  aim  in  life.  He  sees  nothing  but  his  own 
sonows.  How  can  he  help  ibeing  miserable?  He  has  only 
himself  to  blame. 

Strange  words  on  the  lips  of  a  Russian  novelist!  “If  you 
go  on  expressing  that  philosophy,”  I  said,  ”  you  will  lose  your 
reputation.”  Another  smile,  as  he  continues  : 

The  Old  Man  is  radically  different  from  most  Russian  works  : 
it  has  little  of  what  the  world  calls  the  “  modern  Russian  spirit.’ 
It  shows,  among  other  things,  the  possibilities  of  the  human  will. 
It  is  a  denial  of  the  devastating  philosophy  of  the  author  of  Sariin. 
It  proclaims  the  strength  of  the  individual.  Russia  is  neither 
essentially  pessimistic  nor  abnormally  cynical.” 

On  another  occasion  we  returned  to  this  subject.  Gorky  was 
telling  me  of  the  new'  note  in  Russian  literature,  a  note  of  faith 
and  hope  :  “  Suffering  and  madness  and  death  are  not  the  only 
subjects  we  can  treat. 

“  When  1  am  ill  1  hate  myself.  For  my  past  sufferings  1 
have  only  myself  to  blame.  I  have  been  in  prison,  I  have  been 
mercilessly  beaten,  and  T  have  almost  starved  to  death.  .Ml  my 
own  fault.  T  ought  to  have  avoided  those  sufferings.” 

Optimism  from  [Maxim  Gorky!  But  why  not?  To  under¬ 
stand  1  had  only  to  watch  his  smile. 

“  Now,  perhaps.”  he  went  on,  “  you  will  realise  the  meaning 
of  what  1  liave  wiilten  about  Dostoievsky  and  Tolstoy.  Great 
artists,  both  of  them.  But  their  influence  has  been  bad.  The 
philosophy  of  despair,  which  runs  through  most  modern  Russian 
art,  is  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  these  two  writers.  They 
both  preached  the  subjection  of  the  \\ill,  and  almost  succeeded 
in  destroying  faith  and  initiative.” 

“  But  why,”  \  interrupted,  “  do  you  blame  artists  for  failing 
to  live  up  to  certain  standards  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  art  they  practise?  You  surely  cannot  believe  that  the  writer 
of  flction  should  make  it  his  business  to  impart  social  or  moral 
doctrines?  ” 

“  Not  at  all.  and  to  make  myself  perfectly  clear  let  me  take 
two  exanniles — Flaubert  and  Tolstoy.  They  are  both  great 
artists,  granted;  but  with  Flaubert's  ideas  I  have  no  quarrel, 
as  Flaubert  consciously  stood  aloof  from  politics  and  ideas.  But 
Tolstoy  is  another  story;  he,  like  Dostoievsky,  laid  definite 
claims  to  leadership,  he  was  self-confessedly  a  reformer  and 
preacher.  They  both  proclaimed  themselves  representatives  of 
social  and  intellectual  movements;  it  is  as  leaders,  and  not  as 
artists,  that  I  attack  them.  Don’t  you  see?  ” 

“But  w’hat  harm  have  these  writers  done?” 
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“  Tolstoy  and  I')ostoievsky  were  in  agreement  for  once,  and 
that  was  in  the  ’eighties,  during  the  period  of  great  reaction 
under  Alexander  111.  At  almost  the  same  moment  these  tre¬ 
mendously  influential  thinkers  helped  the  sinister  forces  of 
reaction  by  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  freedom  and 
tolerance.  Said  Dostoievsky,  ‘  Bend  your  pride,  and  be 
patient  ’ ;  said  Tolstoy,  ‘  W'ait,  do  not  opjwse  evil  with  evil 
as  if  there  were  any  other  way  of  opposing  it !  Since  that  time 
a  large  part  of  our  people  have  succumbed  to  the  philosophy  of 
despair.  This  naturally  finds  its  reflection  in  much  of  our 
literature.  The  will  has  become  weakened  and  pessimism 
firmly  rooted. 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment.  1  opened  my  marked  copy  of 
Gorky’s  Reminiscences  of  Tolstoy,  and  we  glanced  at  several 
passages  together.  These  random  notes,  I  said,  had  given  me 
a  glimpse  of  Tolstoy  the  human  being,  as  distinct  from  the 
teacher,  that  1  had  found  nowhere  else.  I  wanted  him  to  say 
something  about  Tolstoy,  but  he  only  smiled,  and  said  jokingly  ; 

“  I  wish  someone  would  write  an  article  about  me."  A  loud 
burst  of  laughter.  There  was  not  a  trace  of  egotism  in  this. 
Knowing  him  as  I  now  do,  I  realise  that  he  meant  that  the  idea 
of  anyone’s  going  to  the  trouble  of  writing  an  article  about  him 
personally,  was  funny.  He  is  always  joking,  and  his  contagious 
laughter  is  no  more  than  the  overflow  of  his  vitality.  In  the 
Reminiscences  he  quotes  ’Polstoy  as  saying  that  he  couldn’t 
imagine  Gorky  as  ever  having  been  young.  “  You’re  a  very 
remarkable  creature,”  said  Tolstoy ;  ”  it  is  as  if  you  sprang  into 
life  full-grown.”  Gorky  must  have  changed  since  that  time,  for 
I  cannot  imagine  him  as  anything  but  young.  I  think  he  has 
outgrown  the  bitterness  to  which  he  has  a  right — or,  no !  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  no  one  has  a  right  to  enjoy  the  ”  luxury  ”  of 
bitterness. 

Ha  0  ^ 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  realise  that  he  lives  in  a  sanatorium.  Did 
he  come  here  to  die?  Xo  one  would  think  it,  to  see  him  or 
hear  his  laughter.  No  doubt  he  was  aware  of  his  then  dangerous 
condition,  but  he  is  the  sort  of  man  who  will  work  up  to  the 
last  minute,  regardless  of  his  ultimate  fate.  How  old  is  he?  I 
could  easily  find  out.  Sixty,  perhaps?  He  may  at  one  time 
have  been  old,  but  he  is  no  longer  so.  Fortunately,  he  has 
practically  recovered  from  his  old-standing  consumption,  and  is 
to  winter  in  South  Italy. 

«  4t  •  «  « 

“Tell  me,”  I  asked,  ‘‘what  you  think  of  What  is  Art?  I 
have  always  felt  it  to  be  the  work  of  an  irritable  old  gentle- 
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man.  It  is  a  repellent  book,  written  by  a  Puritan  embittered 
by  bis  own  tlioughts,  perhaps  his  own  experiences.” 

“  So,  it’s  a  sincere  book,”  said  Gorky,  pacing  the  room, 
“  because  Tolstoy  was  always  sincere.  He  believed  everything 
he  wrote,  though  he  w'as  often  uncertain  about  his  convictions 
before  and  after  he  had  formulated  them,  even  his  religious 
ideas.  The  teacher  in  him  w'as  always  predominant.  He  some¬ 
times  reminded  me  of  our  popular  Russian  character  ‘  Vassika 
BiislayelT,’  who  is  eternally  experimenting,  searching,  doing 
what  he  is  told  not  to  do.  He  gets  into  trouble  on  all  occa.sions, 
just  to  see  what  will  happen. 

”  So  it  was  often  with  Tolstoy.  There  was  in  him,  1  think, 
a  perver.se  desire  to  astonish.  That  was  one  of  the  motives  that 
led  him  to  write  H7iat  is  Art?  It  was  a  strange  book  to  write; 
it  was  the  result  of  a  mood.  The  worst  thing  about  it  is  that 
Tolstoy  is — I  hardly  like  to  say  it — very  ignorant  of  his  facts. 
He  simply  doe>-n’t  know  the  theory  or  history  of  art.  'I'he  most 
serious  fallacy  in  his  reasoning  is  thivS  :  Ail  culture  is  based  on 
religion,  art,  and  science;  he  tried  to  eliminate  art,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  important  elements.  You  cannot  tear  out  the 
keystone  and  have  any  culture  left.  Tolstoy  w'as  a  curious  mix¬ 
ture  of  diverse  elements.  He  was  always  maintaining  that  books 
were  of  small  importance  in  life,  and  he  used  to  make  fun  of 
me,  calling  me  a  ‘  bookman.’  But,  ’et  me  tell  you,  I  used 
to  read  to  him,  sometimes  from  my  own  unpublished  waitings, 
and  sometimes  from  the  books  of  others.  Once  I  read  a  passage 
from  Lamennais  to  him,  and  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks !  ” 

«  «  «  41 

1  find  the  following  paragraph  in  the  Reminiscences  of  Tolstoy 
(Tolstoy  is  addressing  Gorky)  ;  ”  You’re  a  bookman,  really. 
Oon't  be  offended,  but  that’s  not  good;  it  will  stand  in  your 
way.” 

It  was  not  long  before  I  discovered  for  myself  that  Gorky 
was  indeed  a  bookman.  We  are  constantly  discussing  books  and 
authors.  I  think  he  has  read  nearly  all  the  books  that  are  worth 
reading,  in  Russian  translations,  which  means  a  large  part  of 
the  world’s  great  literature.  He  often  tells  me  that  he  has  never 
learned  languages,  chiefly  because  of  the  excellence  of  Russian 
translations.  He  has  spent  years  editing  translations  of  the 
classics.  I  had  read  about  the  new  edition  of  world  literature 
undertaken  by  the  Soviet  Government  when  Gorky  was  in  the 
Cabinet. 

I  s)X)ke  to  him  about  this.  His  eyes  lighted  up,  and  he  strode 
once  more  to  the  bookcase,  and  brought  me  an  armful  of  paper- 
bound  volumes. 
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“  See  here,  we  planned  to  issue  four  thousand  diflerent 
volumes,  each  edition  to  consist  of  a  hundred  thousand  copies. 
So  far  only  a  hundred  have  been  published ;  the  costs  of  manu¬ 
facture  were  so  great  that  we  were  unable  to  continue.  Here's 
an  idea,  now,  for  a  capitalist.  Subsidise  this  series.  If  you  want 
to  propagandise  the  Eussians,  give  them  books.  Lectures,  news¬ 
papers,  motion  pictures — these  are  nothing  compared  with  books. 
Think  of  it  :  you  can  sell  a  hundred  thousand  copies  of  an  oM 
classic  in  starving  Russia  !  ” 

American  writers  are  widely  read  in  Russia.  “Who  among 
the  moderns?  ’’  I  asked. 

“  Upton  Sinclair  and - ’’ 

“  Tell  me  why  you  Europeans  are  so  enthusiastic  about  Sin¬ 
clair?  Nine  out  of  every  ten  of  you  know'  his  work,  and  nothing 
of  his  more  talented  contemporaries.’’ 

“  Most  of  us  read  him  because  of  his  ideas.  His  books  are 
scarcely  literature,  but  Ins  ideas  are  interesting.  As  a  Sociali.st 
1 - ’■ 

“  What  other  writers  do  you  read?  “ 

“  1,  of  course,  read  only  w  hat  is  translated,  and  therefore  know 
very  little  of  your  latest  authors.  I  enjoy  0.  Henry,  even  though 
his  translator  turns  him  into  a  miniature  Bret  Harte.  I  can  see 
that  that’s  misrepresenting  him.  .Mark  Twain,  Howells^  Henry 
James,  Horace  Traubel,  Le  Roy  Scott,  Jack  London,  Ambrose 
Bierce — they  are  all  well  knowm.  1  enjoy  Bierce’s  war  stories 
immensely.  And  your  classics  are  our  classics  :  Thoreau  and 
Whitman,  Foe  and  Emerson,  and,  above  all,  Cooper.’’ 

“  1  understand  Jack  London  is  immensely  popular?  ’’ 

“  Very.  You  know,  the  {Kipularity  of  Jack  London  is  an  en¬ 
couraging  sign.  He  has  had  a  tremendous  effect  on  Y’oung 
Russia.  There  is  a  new'  movement  among  our  later  writers! 
You  don't  know  their  works  yet,  but  you  will,  and  you  won't 
be  able  to  recognise  the  old  Russia  you  think  you  know.  The 
new'  men  no  longer  worship  the  god  of  despair ;  they  have  begun 
to  exalt  the  will  !  That  is  largely  due  to  Jack  London.  One  of 
our  most  promising  young  poets  has  just  sounded  the  new  note.  A 
man  of  immense  talent — Khodassevitch.  The  following  verse 
is  a  new  gospel,  a  gospel  never  before  uttered  in  Russia  : 

Sing  not  the  praise^  of  the  conqueror, 

Nor  pity  the  conquered. 

The  conqueror  needs  no  praise,  that  is,  nor  the  conquered  com¬ 
fort.  No,  we  young  Russians  are  not  admirers  of  suffering.’’ 

Tt  is  Maxim  Gorky  who  says  this  !  The  tramp  who  wandered 
over  the  Steppes,  con.sorting  with  thieves  and  prostitutes,  the 
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man  who  has  starved  and  suffered  in  prison,  who  was  almost 
thrown  out  of  the  “  Land  of  the  Pure.”  What  has  sustained 
him,  given  him  youth  and  faith?  ‘‘It  is  a  happy  world.” 

‘‘You  are  funny — don’t  he  offended,  but  you’re  funny.  It’s 
remarkable  you  are  so  good-natured,  you  who  have  such  excel¬ 
lent  reasons  for  being  full  of  hatred.  Yes,  you  have  good  reason 
to  hate.  .  .  .  Though  I  don’t  understand  your  soul — it’s  very 
subtle — but  your  heart  is  clear.”  It  is  Tolstoy  who  speaks.  I 
think,  however,  that  Gorky’s  soul  is  as  simple  and  clear  as  his 
heart ;  and  perhaps  that  is  why  Tolstoy  failed  to  understand  it. 
***** 

Finally,  I  asked  him  : — 

‘‘  Mr.  Gorky,  I  am  surprised  at  your  attitude  towards  books. 
From  your  writings  I  had  always  imagined  that  literature  was 
to  you  more  or  less  a  side-issue,  and  your  books  no  more  than  the 
expression  of  a  human  being  who  cared  for  human  beings  alone.” 

His  answer  was  remarkable  :  it  was  not  altogether  satisfactory, 
and  I  must  ask  him  another  time  for  enlightenment,  but  it 
astonished  me.  I  record  his  exact  words  : 

‘‘  Books  are  a  fetish  to  me.  I  have  learned  more  from  books 
than  I  have  from  human  beings.” 

Barrett  H.  Clark. 
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One  day  in  early  childhood  I  was  taken  into  the  library  at  Moore 
Hall  to  be  shown  a  jx)rtrait  of  iny  grandfather  painted  in  Spain 
when  he  was  iny  age;  we  were  compared  feature  by  feature, 
grandfather  and  I,  nose,  eyes,  and  mouth  eliciting  unexpecte<l 
points  of  resemblance.  Were  George  in  his  grandfather’s  clothes, 
my  father  said,  none  would  suspect  that  he  had  not  sat  for  the 
portrait;  and,  despite  my  protests,  William  Malowney  was  told 
to  return  the  little  boy  in  green  to  his  place  above  the  library 
door.  1  w’atched  him  through  gathering  tears,  for  1  had  looked 
forward  to  wearing  Spanish  clothes  and  to  bringing  our  visitors  to 
see  me  in  grandfather.  But  the  Spanish  clothes !  Where  were 
they?  And  with  my  sorrow  already  half  forgotten  I  seized  Betty 
McDonald  by  the  hand,  crying  :  “  Come,  Betty,  and  help  me  to 
find  the  clothes.”  ‘‘  Master  George,  the  clothes  are  not  in  the 
house.”  “Yes  they  are,  Betty;  in  the  store-room  or  in  the 
lumber-room.”  My  father  and  mother  laughed  at  my  impulsive¬ 
ness,  and  I  heard  that  my  grandfather  did  not  leave  Spain  till 
he  was  twenty.  ‘‘  But  he  wouldn’t  have  left  his  clothes  behind 
him,”  I  answered,  whereat  I  was  laughed  at  again;  and,  deter¬ 
mined  to  prove  myself  in  the  right,  I  beguiled  Betty  McDonald 
into  many  vain  searches  through  the  litter  that  a  century  gathers, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  was  until  I  had  outgrown  the  Spanish 
uniform  or  Court  dress  that  the  desire  to  parade  as  my  grand¬ 
father  passed  from  me  and  my  interest  was  transferred  from  the 
little  boy  in  green  to  the  sad  old  gentleman  in  white  waistcoat 
over  the  chimneypiece — my  grandfather  at  the  age  of  sixty,  the 
author  of  many  Ixxjks,  written  in  his  library,  so  Betty  told  me. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  that  I  had  a  clever  grandfather,  and 
viewed  differently  from  before  the  prim  chocolate-coloured  coat, 
one  shoulder  showing  against  the  dead  gold  of  the  armchair,  and 
the  voluminous  cravat  swathing  him  chin-high.  But,  more  than 
the  external  aspects  of  the  portrait,  the  kindly,  peaceful  face 
enticed  me  and  led  me  into  a  love  of  the  library  in  wdiich  he 
had  lived,  writing  histories  and  reading,  it  would  seem,  books 
of  travel  in  preference  to  any  others.  He  had  had  a  paralytic 
stroke  early  in  life  and  could  not  undertake  long  journeys — 
Betty’s  explanation  of  how  he  came  to  like  reading  about  Chile, 
Peru,  and  Paraguay.  I  liked  better  the  words  “  Syria,” 
”  Persia,”  and  ”  Egypt,”  for  my  father  had  travelled  in  these 
countries  and  brought  home  many  drawings  of  pyramids  and 
camels,  and  was  easily  wheedled  in  the  draw’ing-room  after 
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dinner  into  telling  stories  of  the  bringing  of  a  boat  across  the 
hills  from  Joppa  to  the  Dead  Sea.  And,  certain  that  there  was 
no  Dead  Sea  in  a  country  called  Chile,  I  would  turn  to  the  round 
table  to  read  of  scimitars  and  daggers  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  or 
to  ask  Betty  to  tell  me  about  the  robbers  who  sallied  from  our 
lake  islands  in  olden  time  to  raid  the  villages  along  the  shores 
of  Lough  Carra,  and  from  her  I  heard  that  it  was  Fion  the  Fair, 
the  greatest  robber  of  all,  who  had  built  the  castle  lying  beyond 
the  bay.  She  could  tell  me  nothing  about  the  castle  lying  to 
the  left  under  the  Brownstown  shore,  which  was  a  pity,  for 
cormorants  used  to  roost  there  every  evening ;  but  Fion  would 
put  forth,  she  said,  on  a  raft  and  carry  off  cattle  and  sheep,  every¬ 
thing  he  could  lay  hands  on,  including  prisoners  that  he  held  to 
ransom.  I  asked  her  if  there  was  much  about  Fion  in  my  grand¬ 
father’s  books.  “I  don’t  think  there  can  be.  Master  George; 
your  grandfather  was  born  in  Spain  and  never  heard  about  Fion 
the  Fair.”  ”  Why  did  you  not  tell  him?  ”  ”  He  never  asked 

me.”  ”  What  did  my  grandfather  write  about?  ”  “I  haven’t 
read  any  of  his  books;  they  are  far  too  learned  for  me.”  “  I 
shall  read  them  when  I  grow  up,”  I  replied  triumphantly,  my 
enthusiasm  for  my  grandfather’s  writings  abating  somewhat  w'hen 
she  began  to  tell  me  that  a  certain  Galway  historian,  O’Flaherty, 
or  O’Flanagan,  had  got  ahead  of  him.  The  words  might  mean 
that  O’Flaherty  knew  something  that  my  grandfather  did  not 
know,  or  that  he  wrote  better,  or  that  O’Flaherty,  hearing  my 
grandfather  was  writing  a  history,  sat  up  at  night  and  got  his 
book  published  first. 

I  was  sorry  indeed  that  my  grandfather  had  failed  as  an 
historian,  for  that  much  of  Betty’s  story  I  believed,  but  not  the 
part  about  O’Flaherty.  Galway  and  Mayo  were  rival  counties, 
Galway  being  always  a  little  ahead  of  Mayo  in  hunting  and  in 
shooting,  but  until  the  name  of  O’Flaherty  was  spoken  I  did  not 
know  that  Galway  had  a  priority  of  literature.  And,  my 
thoughts  turning  from  Betty  to  my  father,  I  began  to  ask  myself 
if  I  dared  speak  to  him  about  his  father.  I  had  been  enjoined 
by  my  mother  never  to  mention  the  name  of  Augustus,  his 
brother’s  name,  or  to  speak  to  him  of  my  grandmother,  who  had 
(lied  within  my  memory ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  might  ask 
him  why  grandfather  had  not  written  about  pyramids,  scimitars, 
and  the  Dead  Sea  (my  father  never  wearied  of  telling  his  travels 
in  Syria).  What  di(l  he  write  about?  My  father  answered  : 
‘‘  Your  grandfather,  George,  wrote  several  historical  works, 
notably  one  on  the  English  Commonwealth ;  all  are  in  the 
library.”  And  the  question  I  longed  to  put,  ”  Why  didn’t  people 
buy  his  books?  ”  died  on  my  lips,  so  aloof  and  distant  was  his 
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manner.  All  the  same,  it  was,  I  think,  from  the  few  words  my 
father  spoke  on  the  single  occasion  when  I  ventured  to  speak 
to  him  of  the  gone  that  I  gathered  my  grandfather  to  have  been 
looked  upon  in  his  own  house  with  affection,  no  doubt,  but  as 
a  disillusioned  man  of  letters.  And,  not  daring  to  question  my 
father  again,  I  turned  to  my  mother,  who,  though  she  had  never 
seen  her  father-in-law,  had  heard  of  him  from  his  wife,  and  she 
told  me  that  my  grandfather  had  left  five  hundred  pounds 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  publishing  his  history  of  the  French 
devolution.  My  mother  did  not  know  why  the  executors 
had  not  published  the  history,  nor  to  what  purpose  the 
five  hundred  pounds  had  been  applied,  and  I  was  never 
altogether  free  from  the  suspicion  that  my  father  had  acted  dis¬ 
honourably,  till  my  brother  showed  me  the  preface  to  the  history 
of  the  French  devolution,  in  which  my  grandfather  tells  that 
he  shrank  from  the  task  of  putting  the  finishing  hand  to  his 
history.  “  Having  published,”  he  says,  ‘‘  several  times,  but 
never  with  success,  I  am  tired  of  publication  in  my  lifetime.” 
dather  than  exhibit  himself  in  his  own  house  as  a  failure,  he 
preferred  that  fame  should  be  posthumous.  And,  turning  to  my 
brother,  I  asked  him  if  it  were  not  his  duty  to  complete  and 
revise  his  grandfather’s  work;  he,  in  his  turn,  said  that  I  was 
the  person  to  edit  the  history,  to  which  I  made  no  answer, 
but  stood  looking  at  the  portrait,  thinking  that  it  was  becoming 
like  me — I  mean  that  I  was  becoming  the  portrait  of  my  grand¬ 
father  in  old  age.  He  was  sixty-seven  when  he  died,  and  the 
thought  crossed  my  mind  there  and  then  that  if  I  lived  to  that 
age  the  likeness  would  have  reached  its  height,  and  that  if  I  lived 
on  into  my  seventies  the  likeness  would  begin  to  wane,  some  of 
it  remaining  recognisable  to  the  end  :  the  high,  round  forehead, 
the  large  nose,  the  small,  truthful  eyes.  For  my  eyes  are  truth¬ 
ful,  I  said  to  myself ;  they  belie  me  if  they  are  not ;  and  I  fell  to 
thinking  that,  though  truthful,  they  did  not  tell  a  soul  as  beauti¬ 
ful  as  my  grandfather’s.  He  brought,  I  said,  a  beautiful  soul 
into  the  world  and  took  it  away  with  him,  leaving  little  of  it  to 
his  son,  and  none,  I  am  afraid,  to  his  grandson.  But  I  regret 
nothing,  for  had  Nature  given  me  my  grandfather’s  beautiful 
soul — a  soul  of  almost  Virgilian  melancholy — I  should  have 
remained  at  Moore  Hall,  re-living  my  grandfather’s  life. 

Nature  designs  no  two  leaves  the  same.  I  needed  my  grand¬ 
father  and  my  grandfather  needs  me,  for  none  other  would  have 
admired  his  portrait  as  I  do,  understanding  all  the  pretty  accents 
that  the  painter  caught  among  the  grey  hair  tossed  about  the 
forehead ;  none  other  would  have  valued  the  sincere  and  simple 
drawing  of  the  eyes,  or  been  able  to  affirm  that  the  portrait  was 
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painted  by  one  of  Lawrence’s  pupils,  who,  however,  included 
much  more  of  the  individual  life  of  his  sitter  than  is  to  be  found 
in  any  of  the  master’s  portraits.  As  the  portrait  was  painted  in 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  about  1830  or  1833,  it 
is  needless  to  say  that  it  lacks  the  art  of  the  great  periods ;  and 
yet  it  may  be  doubted  if  even  the  great  periods  told  a  story  more 
plainly  than  Wyatt,  a  little  too  plainly,  perhaps,  but  how  truth¬ 
ful  the  reader  will  be  able  to  judge  for  himself  without  seeing 
the  painting,  for  my  grandfather’s  artless  confession  is  merely 
a  translation  of  Wyatt’s  portrait  into  words  :  — 

I,  this  day,  complete  my  sixty-fourth  year.  I  have  for  some 
time  been  engaged  in  a  history  of  the  French  Revolution.  I 
early  in  life  began  collecting  books  on  this  subject,  and  they 
now  fill  up  an  entire  side  of  my  very  pretty  library  in  this  beauti¬ 
ful  place.  They  are  most  of  them  bad  in  style,  and  worse  in 
spirit  and  sentiment.  There  are  few  of  them  which  I  could 
endure  reading  were  it  not  for  the  task  I  have  laid  down  for 
myself.  This  task  has  the  effect  of  giving  interest  to  the  most 
wretched  productions.  Any  book  which  offers  me  the  choice  of 
a  new  fact,  or  the  solution  of  any  difficulty  attached  to  old  facts, 
interests  me,  and  I  find  amusement  in  examining  it.  Amuse¬ 
ment  and  the  banishment  of  what  the  French  call  ennui  are  my 
principal  objects.  Beautiful  as  this  place  is,  and  much  as  I  love 
it,  I  confess  I  have  not  always  been  able  to  exclude  ennui  from 
its  precincts.  There  are  hours  in  which  I  have  not  been  able  to 
keep  it  away;  general  vague  reading,  without  any  specific  object, 
afforded  me  no  protection  against  it,  but  since  I  have  sat  down 
to  my  task  I  have  scarcely  known  what  it  is.  I  have  a  rough 
copy  carried  on  nearly  to  the  present  time.  To  every  written 
page  I  have  left  a  blank  one,  in  which  I  put  down  any  new  facts 
or  reflections  or  news.  I  wish  to  go  on  for  some  time  longer  in 
this  manner.  But  my  age,  as  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this 
preface,  admonishes  me  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  if  I  wish  the 
public  ever  to  have  an  insight  into  my  history.  My  rough  copy 
with  alternate  blank  pages  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  make 
anything  of,  and  it  is  not  till  after  my  death  I  wish  my  history 
to  appear,  not  in  the  form  in  which  my  rough  copy  exhibits  it. 

I  have  several  times  published,  but  never  with  any  success, 
so  that  I  am  tired  of  publication  in  my  lifetime.  Besides,  as  I 
foresee  my  history  will  be  pretty  voluminous,  I  do  not  like  the 
trouble  of  superintending  the  proofs.  As  I  am  a  man  of  fortune, 
I  leave  by  my  will  five  hundred  pounds  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
publication.  As  the  publication  is  in  this  manner  ordered  and 
appointed  by  me  in  my  testamentary  deposition,  no  one  who  sur- 
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vives  me  will  be  answerable  for  anything  it  contains.  1  foresee 
many  things  I  say  will  give  offence,  but  my  objects  are  truth  and 
my  country.  As  amusement  was  my  great  object  in  undertaking 
this  task,  it  may  be  said  I  have  already  gained  my  end  in  never 
knowing  ennui  since  I  began  it.  But  having  written  a  history  of 
the  French  Kevolution,  impregnated  with  all  the  feehngs  and 
sentiments  of  an  Englishman,  and  written  in  a  style,  I  hope, 
purely  and  thoroughly  English,  I  am  ambitious  it  should  be  read 
after  me.  I  have  had  no  celebrity  in  my  life.  But  a  prospect  of 
this  posthumous  fame  pleases  me  at  this  moment.  I  may  say  with 
Erasmus  :  lUiul  ccrte  pracsagio,  de  meis  lucuhrationibus ,  quailes- 
cunique  sunt,  candidiiis  judicaturam  postcritatem,  though  I  can¬ 
not  add  with  him  :  Tametsi  ncc  de  meo  seculo  qucri  possum. 
Having  missed  the  applause,  and  even  notice,  of  my  age,  I  ought, 
Ijerhaps,  to  be  indifferent  about  the  opinions  of  those  that  follow ; 
their  applause,  should  I  ever  gain  it,  will  not  reach  me  when  the 
grave  has  closed  over  me.  This  is  true  ;  but  we  are  so  made  that 
while  we  are  living  we  think  with  pleasure  that  we  shall  not  be 
forgotten  after  our  deaths.  The  nature  of  this  feeling  is  beauti¬ 
fully  expressed  by  Fielding  in  a  passage  w'hich  Gibbon  has  tran¬ 
scribed  in  the  account  of  his  own  life.  What  adds  to  my  wish 
that  my  history  should  be  read  after  my  death  is,  that  I  am 
convinced  no  account  of  the  great  event  of  the  French  Bevolii- 
tion  in  all  its  parts  will  be  fair  and  impartial  coming  from  a 
Frenchman,  none  certainly  will  do  justice  to  my  country.  I  am 
anxious  to  have  the  merits  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  duly  appre¬ 
ciated  as  having  done  more  in  war  than  any  captain  that  ever 
existed.  He  entered  on  the  contest  with  more  disadvantages  on 
his  side,  as  will  be  explained  in  the  history.  He  had  greater 
difficulties  to  encounter,  and  arrived  at  more  glorious  results. 
Though  not  a  Frenchman,  I  am  jjerfectly  acquainted  with  the 
French  language,  and  there  are  few  Frenchmen  better  informed 
with  respect  to  the  history,  literature,  and  what  are  called  the 
statistics  of  France  than  I  am,  so  that  I  conceive  myself  perfectly 
well  qualified,  as  much  as  any  Frenchman,  for  the  task  I  have 
undertaken.  In  this  improved  copy  which  I  am  now  transcrib¬ 
ing,  I  break  the  history  into  chapters,  with  a  view  to  the  grouj)- 
ing  of  the  facts  of  which  it  consists.  It  is  this  which  I  call 
grouping  that  distinguishes  the  task  of  the  historian  from  that 
of  the  annotist,  and  there  is  no  point  of  greater  importance  in 
a  history  than  the  manner  in  wdiicli  this  grouping  is  executed. 
The  deficiencies  of  some  celebrated  historians  in  this  particular 
may  be  noticed.  .  .  . 

In  reading  this  fragment  the  reader,  if  he  have  an  ear  for 
English  rhythms,  will  remember  Goldsmith,  for  the  influence 
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of  this  very  English  writer  is  visible  almost  everywhere  down 
to  the  close  of  the  century,  and  long  afterwards,  in  Ireland.  His 
comment  will  be  :  An  almost  anonymous  prose,  a  still  reflection 
of  the  writer’s  mind,  altogether  free  from  that  pleasure  and  pride 
in  writing  which  began  with  Carlyle  and  was  continued  by 
Meredith  and  Stevenson.  For  a  man  to  write  as  well  as  my 
grandfather  and  to  miss  the  satisfaction  of  readers,  demands  a 
more  searching  explanation  than  Betty  McDonald’s,  and  I  think 
we  find  the  explanation  we  need  in  the  preface ;  for  does  he  not 
speak  of  himself  as  an  amateur,  and  literary  history  furnishes  few 
examples  of  men  of  fortune  attaining  literary  celebrity,  one,  I 
think,  of  a  man  of  fortune  living  in  exile  among  an  alien  people, 
and  how  alien  England  is  to  Ireland  the  Irish  Protestant  knows. 
Protestants  and  Catholics  do  not  mix,  and  the  Moores  of  Ash- 
brook  and  Moore  Hall  were  alw'ays  staunch  Protestants ;  an 
ancestor  fought  on  the  side  of  William  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne. 
Two  centuries  of  Ireland  do  not  make  an  Irishman,  though  two 
centuries  may  succeed  occasionally  in  absorbing  those  of  English 
stock;  but  in  the  next  generation  ancestral  memories  break  out, 
and  whosoever  does  not  yield  to  them  loses  himself,  as  I  think 
my  grandfather  did  in  the  house  overlooking  Lough  Carra,  and 
as  I  should  have  done  had  I  remained  there.  He  would  have  done 
well  to  have  left  his  house  for  a  country  upon  whose  traditions 
he  could  draw  whilst  using  Moore  Hall  as  a  dreaming  house,  his 
spirit  going  forth  at  the  end  of  the  day’s  work  to  wander  in  the 
deserted  corridors,  in  and  out  of  the  empty  rooms,  the  doors 
opening  before  him,  meeting  everywhere  pleasant  detentions, 
finding  one  in  an  almost  forgotten  w^ater-colour,  another  in  a 
faded  curtain  of  remembered  pattern,  and  still  another  in  a  chess¬ 
board.  We  had  relatives  in  India  who  sent  home  ivories  and 
porcelains  and  rare  carpets,  but  his  own  books  would  in  the  end 
beguile  him  from  these ;  and  a  book  out  of  its  place  catching  his 
eye,  he  would  ask  himself  who  w^as  the  negligent  reader  that 
had  forgotten  to  put  it  back  on  its  appointed  shelf,  and  write 
instructions  to  Betty  McDonald  for  the  better  keeping  of  his 
library,  without,  however,  asking  that  a  needed  book  should 
be  sent  to  him.  Moore  Hall,  he  w’ould  feel,  must  not  be 
despoiled  of  anything,  for  so  did  I  feel  always,  and  I  cannot 
think  that  my  grandfather  thought  less  kindly  of  the  house 
over  against  Lough  CaiTa,  nor  that  he  was  blinder  than  I 
was  to  the  complete  enjoyment  of  it.  No  fear  could  have  ever 
disturbed  him  that  a  Land  Act  w^ould  rob  him  of  his  dreaming 
bouse,  or  that  it  would  be  burnt  by  Irish  rebels.  He  never  was 
roused  from  his  bed  by  a  fetch-fight  and  flung  himself,  as  I  did, 
across  the  hearthrug,  breaking  my  wrist  in  the  fall. 

A  Pollis  fracture,  Tonks  said  it  was,  and  he  went  away  in 
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search  of  a  surgeon,  returning  an  hour  later  with  one  who  set  my 
wrist,  and  whilst  setting  it  questioned  me  about  the  accident. 

But  I  could  tell  him  no  more  than  that  1  had  broken  my  wrist 
in  a  dream ;  on  seeing  a  flame  shoot  up,  I  had  plunged  forward 
to  quench  a  burning  house.  “  A  burning  house!  ”  they  said. 

“  But  what  house?  ”  I  answered  that  I  did  not  know,  nor  was 
it  till  the  burnings  of  our  houses  began  two  years  ago  in  Ireland 
that  I  connected  my  dream  with  the  burning  of  Moore  Hall ;  but  ‘ 
when  the  spark  was  put  to  the  train  of  thought,  a  day  seldom 
passed  without  my  seeing  in  my  imagination  Moore  Hall  blazing 
amid  its  woods,  casting  a  fierce  light  over  the  tranquil  lake,  light¬ 
ing  up  the  old  ruins  on  the  island.  The  lake,  I  said,  is  several 
hundred  yards  distant,  and  the  water  that  will  be  pumped  from 
it  will  not  avail  to  quench  the  fire.  My  house  will  burn  like  a 
torch.  Moreover,  even  if  the  villagers  came  to  quench  the 
flames,  the  Eepublican  Army  would  not  allow  them  to  do  so. 
Everything  will  be  lost ;  and  I  doubted  not  the  fulfilment  of  mj 
dream;  and,  my  thoughts  turning  to  an  eighteenth-century 
Dresden  tea  and  coffee  service,  my  heart  began  to  ache  till  I 
could  no  longer  endure  the  thought  of  its  possible  perishing,  and 
moved  from  my  armchair  to  the  writing-table  to  ask  that  it  might  j 

be  sent  to  me.  But  no  more  than  a  few  lines  of  the  letter  were  i 

written ;  the  thought  that  a  trained  packer  would  be  needed  to  1 

ensure  safe  transport  stayed  my  hand.  The  new^s,  I  said,  of  the  j 

emptying  of  the  house  will  be  a  signal  for  the  burning  of  it ;  and  I 

I  returned  to  my  chair  thinking  of  my  grandfather’s  portrait,  I 

w’hich  my  steward  could  take  from  its  frame  and  wrap  in  a  news-  n 

paper.  Tom  Buttledge  was  coming  over  to  London  ;  why  should 
he  not  bring  it  with  him?  And  it  was  I  know  not  how  many 
days  after  the  posting  of  the  letter  that  a  telegram  w^as  handed  [ 
to  me  :  “  Moore  Hall  was  burnt  last  night.”  J 

Conventionally  we  die  only  once  in  a  lifetime,  but  in  truth 
our  lives  are  beset  with  deaths,  small  and  great.  I  lost  father 
and  mother  and  brother  without  consciousness  of  any  deadly 
disaster  having  befallen  me,  an  admission  that  will  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  an  absorbing  egoism,  a  hardness  of  heart;  but  this 
judgment  will  be  reversed  by  a  memory  of  Virgil’s  line  :  Sunt 
lacrimce  rerum  et  mentem  niortalia  tnngunt.  The  words  will  rise 
to  the  surface  of  the  mind  like  a  strain  of  music ;  they  have 
attained  in  the  long  years  to  the  condition  of  music  and  to  the 
condition  of  drama  when  the  woman  in  the  play  tells  that  she  is 
not  thinking  of  her  dead  children  but  her  five  beautiful  dolls.  We 
left  the  theatre  railing  against  what  we  wished  to  consider  as 
nonsense,  but  could  not  even  then,  and  since  then  only  the 
bluntest  have  remained  aliens  from  the  thought  that  the  sorrow 
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occasioned  by  the  loss  of  little  things  is  often  deeper  than  any 
we  can  feel  for  greater  things.  Her  dolls  were  the  half-witted 
woman’s  dreams,  and  to-day  I  stand  in  near  relation  to  her,  for 
my  dreaming  house  is  gone,  with  only  the  portrait  saved  to 
hang  on  the  first  landing  in  Ebury  Street  in  a  little  lobby,  whence 
it  looks  out  and  catches  my  eyes  as  I  c*ome  downstairs,  a  sort  of 
fetch-light  or  corpse-candle,  reminding  me  that  my  race  is  over, 
betrayed,  scattered,  and  in  exile.  Every  race  has  its  day,  it  says, 
and  every  creed ;  every  grief,  every  joy,  dies  sooner  or  later. 
Memory  outlives  the  dead  ;  it,  too,  dies,  but  we  are  powerless  to 
crush  or  to  bury  it ;  and  were  I  to  remove  the  portrait  to  a 
garret  and  turn  its  face  to  the  wall,  my  grandfather’s  eyes  would 
still  haunt  me  and  oblige  me  to  rehang  it  in  the  lobby,  for  I 
shall  lack  strength  always  to  write  to  the  director  of  a  public 
gallery  and  ask  him  to  relieve  me  of  it. 

George  Moore. 
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In  a  series  of  articles  lately  published  by  the  Spectator,  Mr. 
Skelton  writes  of  a  referendum  as  being  the  “  crown  and  apex  ” 
of  the  conservatism  of  the  new  era,  and  he  apparently  looks  on 
this  form  of  democracy  as  the  best  weapon  to  combat  the 
doctrines  of  socialism.  At  the  same  time  he  states,  “  It  only 
needs  a  blunder  or  two  on  the  part  of  the  Cabinet,  a  General 
Election  dominated  by  passion  and  prejudice,  and  the  flank  of 
the  Constitution  is  turned.” 

Mr.  Skelton  is  not  very  clear  why  a  referendum  would  be  less 
dominated  by  passion  and  prejudice  than  a  General  Election, 
but  he  is  undoubtedly  correct  as  to  the  precarious  condition  of 
our  Constitution,  which  is  being  steadily  undermined  by  social¬ 
istic  doctrines.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  up  to  the  Conservative 
Cabinet  to  utilise  its  large  majority  to  reconstruct  the  ramparts 
of  our  Constitution  the  better  to  meet  this  socialistic  attack  whilst 
there  is  time  to  do  so. 

There  probably  has  never  been  a  greater  or  more  able  opponent 
of  socialism  than  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock,  and  his  work. 
The  Limits  of  Pure  Democracy ,  is  a  classic  which  all  who  are 
fighting  socialism  should  study.  Incidentally  Mr.  Mallock  had 
a  very  poor  opinion  of  a  referendum  as  a  means  of  ascertaining 
the  “will  of  the  people,”  w'hich  he  contended  has  no  meaning 
outside  very  primitive  communities.  These  are  his  words: 
”  The  pure  will  of  the  many,  unless  it  is  unified  by  the  formative 
influence  of  the  few,  is  neither  a  foolish  wdll  nor  a  wise  will; 
it  is  a  will  which  does  not  exist.”  Moreover,  it  would  appear 
that  Lord  Balfour  is  more  or  less  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Mallock, 
for  he  is  reported  to  have  said  :  ”  Democracy  is  government  by 
explanation.”  When,  therefore,  w^e  read  of  the  ”  sovereign 
will  of  the  people,”  what  we  really  mean  is  the  voting  of  a 
majority  of  the  electors  controlled  by  Conservative,  Liberal  or 
Labour  oligarchies,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  fashioning  this 
so-called  sovereign  will,  organisation  and  propaganda  play  a  part 
far  more  important  than  honest  conviction,  but  what  Conserva¬ 
tives  and  Liberals  have  to  offer  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
attractions  (mostly  unattainable)  which  the  Labour  Party  is 
prepared  to  promise,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  we  have  not 
been  ruled  by  Labour  since  the  franchise  was  extended. 

Mr.  Skelton  pins  his  faith  on  the  shrinkage  from  change  of 
habit,  which  is  characteristic  of  our  race,  to  counteract  these 
doctrines  of  spoliation.  A  generation  ago  this  might  have  saved 
us,  but  in  the  present  day  it  will  not,  it  is  feared,  be  of  much 
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avail.  Mr.  Mallock,  in  his  work  referred  to,  devotes  pages  to 
show  the  best  means  of  meeting  this  “vain  rebellion”  against 
their  social  condition  which  is  in  the  minds  of  so  many  of  the 
workers,  and  he  considers  that  only  two  methods  are  likely  to 
prove  successful  :  (a)  persistent  appeals  to  reason  which,  however 
obscured,  is  present  in  the  persons  themselves  whom  this  mad 
vanity  affects,  and  through  their  reason  to  their  imagination ; 
(b)  the  costlier  method  of  teaching  by  results  which  must  ensue 
if  this  irrational  mind  is  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  results 
of  which  the  state  of  Eussia  at  the  present  time  offers  the  world 
such  an  appalling  object  lesson. 

Mr.  Mallock’s  appeals  to  reason  take  the  form  of  analysing  the 
socialists’  formulas,  which  he  shows  are  fallacious  or  contradict 
each  other.  He  also  insists  on  the  capitalists’  wage  system 
being  rearranged  to  ensure  the  workers  a  living  not  only  “  equal 
to  the  best  which  they  could  possibly  compass  if  working  on  their 
own,  but  so  definitely  and  indubitably  superior  that  any  crippling 
of  the  system  would  result  in  calamity  for  them,” 

Reasoning  as  he  suggested  may  prove  efficacious  to  a  few,  but 
for  the  masses  the  stabilisation  of  their  wage  will  do  more  to 
allay  unrest  than  anything  else.  Let  us  therefore  confine  our¬ 
selves  at  first  to  discussing  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  this 
objective.  Mr.  Mallock  was  such  a  profound  thinker  and  devoted 
so  much  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  socialism  in  all  its  branches, 
that  I  hesitate  to  express  any  views  which  may  be  interpreted  as 
in  conflict  with  the  conclusions  which  Mr.  Mallock  has  recorded. 
Nevertheless,  greatly  daring,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  best 
and  only  way  of  combating  socialistic  doctrines  and  establishing 
the  wage  of  content  sought  after  is  to  borrow  from  the  socialists 
themselves  some  of  their  methods  and  then  utilise  these  same 
methods  to  prevent  the  remainder  of  their  programme  from  being 
carried  through.  In  short,  we  should  endeavour  to  hoist  them 
with  their  own  petard.  What  are  these  methods  which  we 
should  adopt? 

Mr.  Cole  is  perhaps  the  ablest  of  the  socialistic  writers,  and 
in  his  Guild  Socialism  Restated,  he  has  set  forth  what  he 
considers  to  be  the  best  form  of  government  attainable.  Mr. 
Cole  has  in  his  imagination  created  a  Utopia  which  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  outside  of  practical  politics,  but  there  would  appear  to 
be  no  insuperable  reason  why  all  the  workers  (brain  and  manual) 
should  not  be  organised  into  guilds ;  further,  by  grafting  these 
guilds  on  to  our  own  Constitution,  why  we  should  not  forestall 
trades  unionists  and  prevent  them  from  creating  a  Labour  Par¬ 
liament  which  would,  once  created,  be  ever  in  conflict  with  our 
existing  governing  institutions.  In  other  words,  let  us  recon- 
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struct  our  House  of  Commons  on  the  basis  of  an  occupational 
franchise. 

The  trades  union  organisations  will  greatly  facilitate  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  these  guilds,  as  some  five  million  or  more  workers  are 
already  registered  on  the  books  of  the  several  unions.  The  larger 
unions  might,  in  this  newly  constructed  House  of  Commons, 
have  several  representatives,  but  some  of  the  smaller  will  have 
to  be  amalgamated  to  qualify  for  even  one.  Casual  workers  who 
are  to-day  finding  employment  with  one  industry  and  to-monow 
with  another  offer  certain  difficulties,  but  they  might  be  organ¬ 
ised  as  a  “  casual  ”  political  unit,  and  be  granted  representation 
as  other  more  defined  forms  of  labour.  It  is  not  pretended,  how¬ 
ever,  that  all  casual  workers  can  be  thus  absorbed.  There  must 
inevitably  be  a  residue  outside  the  pale  of  any  organisation. 
This  residue  will,  so  it  is  proposed,  be  regarded  as  submerged 
strata  too  far  down  to  have  a  representative  in  the  House,  but, 
as  in  the  case  of  workhouse  children,  the  State  as  a  whole  will  be 
their  guardian  and  they  will  have  the  right  to  live  both  in  health 
and  sickness. 

The  welfare  of  these  submerged  strata  of  the  community  will  be 
the  better  assured  by  the  State  prescribing  for  them  a  minimum 
wage  when  employed,  also  providing  for  them  a  subsistence 
allowance  wffien  out  of  work  or  when  sick  and  during  their  old 
age.  This  subsistence  allowance  to  be  paid  to  all  workers  alike 
by  the  State  irrespective  of  whether  they  be  or  be  not  registered 
members  of  a  guild  or  association.  When  employed,  wages  will, 
of  course,  be  paid  by  the  employers  of  labour. 

For  registered  workers  a  w’age  scheme  will  be  drawn  up  by  the 
executives  of  their  respective  guilds  or  associations,  labour  being 
classified,  and  provision  made  for  the  workers  with  more  skill  or 
greater  experience  being  remunerated  at  a  higher  wage  or  salary. 

In  this  way  there  will  be  an  incentive  for  all  to  qualify  for 
classification  as  high-grade  workers,  and  the  guild  certificate 
will  guarantee  employers  getting  the  labour  that  they  require  and 
are  prepared  to  pay  for.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  respect 
the  proposal  is  anti-socialistic  and  contrary  to  the  restrictions 
which  some  unions  insist  on.  The  guild  executives  will  also 
have  the  right  to  levy  a  tax  on  their  members  for  the  purpose  of 
augmenting  the  sick  and  other  benefits  provided  by  the  State. 
Guildsmen  and  members  of  an  association  will  thus  (apart  from 
having  a  representative  in  the  House  of  Commons)  have  certain 
privileges,  and  consequently  membership  will  be  sought  after 
and  every  worker  will  recognise  that  it  is  to  his  or  her  advantage 
to  be  registered  ;  at  the  same  time,  registration  need  not  be  obliga¬ 
tory  in  the  case  of  individual  craftsmen  who  earn  their  livelihood 
independently.  But  in  certain  professions  and  scientific  associa- 
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tions  membership  will  continue  to  be  obligatory,  as  is  the  case 
now. 

The  wage  scheme  of  each  guild  and  the  salaries  and  fees  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  several  associations  and  professions  will  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  House  of  Commons  or  some  superior 
authority  designated  by  Act  of  the  House  to  ensure  that  there  is 
no  exploitation  of  other  guilds  and  the  wages  do  not  exceed  what 
the  particular  calling  can  economically  carry.  The  executive  of 
each  guild  and  association  will  be  elected  by  the  members  on 
democratic  lines  and  will  be  authorised  to  prescribe  regulations 
to  be  followed  by  all  their  members,  including  the  right  of  expul¬ 
sion  from  the  guild  or  association. 

Such  is  briefly  the  guild  organisation  of  workers  proposed, 
which  it  is  contended  will  go  a  long  way  to  establish  the  “  wage 
of  content  ”  sought  after  by  Mr.  Mallock.  But  so  far  we  have 
made  provision  for  workers  only,  and  unless  our  reconstructed 
House  of  Commons  is  to  be  merely  a  workers’  Parliament  (as 
Labour  is  now  endeavouring  to  create  by  a  federation  of  unions), 
some  provision  must  be  made  for  the  non-workers  :  that  is  to 
say,  those  with  sufficient  capital  to  exist  without  making  use  of 
either  their  brains  or  their  hands.  Let  us,  therefore,  next  con¬ 
sider  whether  these  main  divisions  of  the  community,  brain 
workers,  manual  workers  and  capitalists,  are  to  be  represented 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers  or  whether,  seeing  that  manual 
workers  are  in  an  overwhelming  majority,  some  scheme  of  pro¬ 
portional  representation  should  not  be  devised. 

As  regards  the  brain  workers,  even  the  most  rabid  socialist  will 
admit  that  with  our  advanced  civilisation  manual  workers  cannot 
exist  for  any  length  of  time  without  the  support  of  the  black- 
coat  workers.  It  is  on  this  account  that  these  workers  are  being 
encouraged  to  join  the  manual  workers’  confederations,  but  rather 
as  a  poor  relation  than  on  terms  of  equality.  Further,  socialist 
leaders  now  generally  recognise  that  labour  without  capital  can¬ 
not  compete  with  labour  backed  by  capital.  The  only  question 
being  whether  the  said  capital  can  in  the  interests  of  the  com¬ 
munity  be  best  produced  and  utilised  by  the  State  or  by  private 
individuals.  In  fact,  it  appears  to  be  accepted  by  all  that  if  we 
are  to  thrive  in  the  future  there  must  be  mutual  co-operation  of 
brain  workers,  capitalists  and  manual  w’orkers.  What  we  there¬ 
fore  have  to  consider  is,  can  this  mutual  co-operation  be  main¬ 
tained  with  one  of  the  three  alw'ays  in  possession  of  the  driving 
wheel? 

For  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us  suppose  that  the  capitalists 
have  in  the  past  been  too  long  in  possession ,  hut  do  not  let  us  go 
to  the  other  extreme  and  refuse  to  let  them  have  anything  more 
to  say  as  to  the  direction  or  speed  we  are  to  travel.  Further,  let 
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US  affree  that  this  mutual  co-operation  can  best  be  assured  when 
in  the  matter  of  control  no  one  of  the  trinity  (hand,  brain,  and 
capital)  is  greater  or  less  than  the  other.  In  this  way  we  reach 
the  conclusion  that  a  House  of  Commons  elected  by  an  occupa- 
tional  franchise,  and  consisting  of  brain  workers,  manual  workers 
and  capitalists  in  equal  numbers,  is  the  best  form  of  government 
which  we  can  devise. 

Supposing,  therefore,  that  this  form  of  franchise  be  accepted; 
how  will  it  affect  our  party  system?  Brain  workers  would  be 
the  unknown  quantity,  as  manual  workers  and  capitalists  might 
be  expected  to  vote  solid.  It  is  ever  dangerous  to  prophesy,  but 
the  writer  is  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  hardly  cohesion  enough 
amongst  the  brain  workers  to  form  a  party  of  their  own,  and  the 
chances  are  that  when  the  interest  of  any  particular  section  of 
brain  workers  was  not  involved,  the  party  on  the  w’hole  would 
split,  some  voting  for  labour  and  some  for  the  capitalists.  It 
would,  in  short,  rest  with  the  brain  workers  whether  a  labour  or 
capitalist  government  ruled  tbe  country.  Surely  this  would  be 
one  of  the  many  advantages  which  the  system  offers,  as  if  we  are 
to  be  governed  by  a  majority,  it  is  as  well  that  the  votes  to  count 
should  be  cast  by  electors  whose  calling  in  life  necessitates  their 
making  use  of  their  brains.  Neither  would  the  British  tradition 
of  government  by  one  of  tw’o  parties  be  much  affected. 

It  may  be  argued  that  without  any  drastic  change  in  the 
franchise  this  is  what  will  happen  under  our  existing  system,  the 
two  parties  being  Labour  and  Conservative  with  the  Liberals  as 
a  Central  Party  holding  the  scales.  But  will  it,  or  shall  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  see  three-cornered  elections  with  the  Liberal  and  Con¬ 
servative  votes  cancelling  each  other  to  the  advantage  of  Labour? 

There  is  in  reality  only  one  alternative,  and  that  is  for  the 
Liberal  and  Conservative  organisations  to  close  down  perman¬ 
ently,  not  as  a  temporary  measure  (as  the  nation  hates  coalitions) 
and  be  reconstructed  as  a  new  national  party  to  fight  Labour, 
or  rather  their  socialistic  extremists.  But  tradition  dies  hard  in 
this  land  of  ours,  and  the  waiter  maintains  that  it  w’ould  be  less 
difficult  and  more  advantageous  for  all  to  adopt  his  or  some 
other  form  of  occupational  franchise  for  a  Central  Government, 
leaving  domestic  legislation  for  county  councils  or  other  sub¬ 
ordinate  parliaments  to  be  elected  on  the  existing  franchise.  In 
these  local  parliaments  Conservative  and  Liberal  organisations 
might  still  be  made  use  of. 

Finally,  let  us  discuss  to  what  extent  the  reform  of  the  House 
of  Lords  would  be  affected  by  this  scheme  of  occupational  fran¬ 
chise.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  sooner  or  later  some  form 
of  devolution  will  have  to  be  introduced  in  our  Parliamentary 
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system  irrespective  of  any  change  of  franchise  which  may  be 
eventually  agreed  on. 

If  the  devolution  part  of  this  scheme  materialised,  the  House 
of  Lords  would  be  no  longer  the  revising  authority  for  domestic 
legislation,  but  would  continue  to  have  a  good  deal  to  say  as 
regards  matters  which  concern  the  United  Kingdom.  The  con¬ 
stitution  and  reform  of  the  Upper  Chamber  is  therefore  a  question 
which  cannot  well  be  entirely  disregarded.  Some  years  ago 
Lord  Rosebery  told  us  that  the  danger  with  our  House  of  Lords 
was  that  “  it  invites  unrest,  it  invites  agitation,  and  in  certain 
cases  the  cup  might  boil  over  and  it  might  invite  revolution.” 
If  Lord  Rosebery’s  views  are  still  to  be  accepted  as  the  jiopular 
opinion  of  our  Upper  Chamber,  well,  we  had  better  create  another 
more  in  keeping  with  the  requirements  of  the  age.  An  Upper 
Chamber  which,  in  the  words  of  an  Australian  statesman,  ‘‘  shall 
have  within  it  the  only  conservatism  possible  in  a  democracy, 
the  conservatism  of  maturity  of  judgment,  of  distinction  of 
service,  of  length  of  experience,  of  weight  of  character.”  Can 
we  create  such  a  Chamber  and  at  the  same  time  retain  much  of 
the  tradition  attached  to  our  British  Constitution? 

From  statistics  recently  published  in  The  Times  one  learns  of 
the  number  of  Peers  who  have  never  voted  in  the  House  of 
Lords  during  the  past  five  years.  One  learns  further  of  the  large 
proportion  of  Peers  who  have  only  exercised  that  privilege  on 
rare  occasions.  These  figures  would  appear  to  indicate  that  for 
legislative  purposes,  were  the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords 
reduced  to  a  couple  of  hundred  or  so  no  one  would  suffer  and  few 
would  have  any  cause  to  complain.  The  selection  of  these  Peers 
who  will  form  our  Second  Chamber  offers  no  great  difficulty. 
Peers  who  sit  in  the  House  by  virtue  of  their  office  might  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so.  Peers  who  have  themselves  been  created  Peers 
have  presumably  performed  meritorious  service  and  will  come 
under  the  head  of  eminent  men  who  have  earned  the  privilege. 
Of  the  hereditary  Peers  not  a  few  have  either  held  office  or  been 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  during  their  minority,  and 
may  be  also  considered  as  qualified  without  further  election. 
For  the  remainder  the  election  of  representatives  by  the  Irish 
and  Scotch  Peers  gives  us  an  excellent  precedent  to  follow. 
If  these  comparatively  simple  reforms  are  carried  out  we  shall 
have  a  House  of  Lords  which  may  safely  be  entrusted  to  exer¬ 
cise  all  the  privileges  of  a  Second  Chamber  without  any  of  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  Parliament  Act  of  1911,  which  might 
be  annulled.  With  our  Constitution  reconstructed  as  indicated, 
we  need  no  longer  have  any  anxiety  of  what  may  happen  ”  when 
Labour  rules.”  Charles  E.  Coles. 
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It  is  a  true  saying,  and  worthy  to  be  believed,  that  plays  which  I 
are  based  upon  or  adapted  from  novels  are  seldom  good  plays.  1 

Any  regular  playgoer  in  London  during  the  last  few  years  has  I 

had  many  chances  of  testing  the  truth  of  the  statement,  for  there 
has  been  a  steady  stream  of  stage  versions  of  stories  which  first 
saw  the  light  in  novel  form ;  and  in  all  the  number  there  have 
been  only  a  few  passable  plays  and  hardly  any  good  ones.  Now, 
the  turning  of  novels  into  plays  is  not  going  to  stop.  In  the 
present  condition  of  our  theatre  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  possibly 
stop.  The  theatre  to-day  is  very  largely  in  the  hands  of  men  i 
who,  while  often  possessing  every  other  quality  of  the  ideal 
impresario,  lack  the  first  and  most  essential  of  all — the  courage  i 
of  their  convictions.  Thanks  to  the  high  rents  of  playhouses  ■ 
and  the  increased  cost  of  play-producing,  they  have  lost  their  ■ 
nerve,  or  at  any  rate  their  enterprise.  Rather  than  face  the  risks 
which  the  exploitation  of  unknown  talent  necessarily  involves  I 

and  always  has  involved,  they  try  to  ensure  success  by  import-  ! 

ing  quantities  of  plays  which  have  already  been  tried  out  j 

upon,  and  found  popular  with,  the  American  or  the  French  ■ 

public.  This  is  a  miserable,  pusillanimous  policy ;  but  it  exists,  I 

and  seems  only  too  likely  to  endure — until,  at  least,  time  works  " 

some  happy  miracle  to  make  the  public  tire  obviously  of  im¬ 
ported  food,  or  to  lower  costs,  or  to  bring  to  the  few  courageous  f 
managements  fortunes  large  enough  to  excite  their  merely  com¬ 
mercial  rivals  to  envy  and  imitation.  - 

For  the  present,  the  policy  has  the  inevitable  result  of  drying  & 

up  the  supply  of  new  plays.  If  an  unknown  man  has  a  good  V 

story  to  tell,  his  chance  of  getting  it  published  as  a  novel  is  f 

immeasurably  greater  than  his  chance  of  getting  it  produced 
as  a  play ;  so  he  writes  it  as  a  novel,  hoping  that  when  he  has 
made  a  name  for  himself  in  that  sphere  he  will  have  a  better 
chance  in  the  theatre.  Often  enough,  therefore,  your  young 
novelist  is  really  a  playwright  w'ho  has  been  forced  to  approach  ! 

his  true  calling  by  a  roundabout  route  owing  to  the  plain  neces-  f 

sity  of  earning  a  living  while  he  is  trying  to  learn  stage  technique 
and  to  find  a  manager  willing  to  risk  capital  on  his  work.  There 
is  little  enough  money  in  novel-writing,  save  for  the  fortunate 
few ;  but  in  playw’riting  there  is  none  at  all,  save  for  the  handful 
that  are  luckier  still.  If  a  man  whose  chief  ambition  is  to  write 
plays  happens  to  be  independent  of  what  he  earns  by  wanting, 
he  can  afford  to  peg  away  at  his  play-writing,  treating  it  as 
a  hobby  till  success  comes  his  way ;  but  if  he  needs  the  money 
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that  his  pen  may  bring  in,  play-writing  is  a  luxury  that  he  can¬ 
not  afford.  He  must  stick  to  novels,  to  short  stories,  to  journal¬ 
ism  until  he  has  won  his  independence.  Then  he  may  turn  to 
his  true  line ;  and  his  most  obvious  and  easy  way  of  doing  so  is 
to  begin  by  dramatising  any  of  his  own  novels  that  may  seem 
to  be  suitable  for  stage  adaptation.  Indeed,  if  he  should  chance  to 
have  written  a  novel  of  real  popularity,  he  has  the  cheering  know¬ 
ledge  that  there  is  a  public  already  made  to  give  a  stage  version 
of  his  book  a  favourable  hearing.  This  latter  reflection  does  not 
appeal  only  to  the  novelist  who  can  write  plays;  it  also  makes 
playwrights  out  of  many  popular  novelists  who  have  no  special 
call  whatever  to  write  for  the  stage — except  the  knowledge  that 
if  a  reasonably  acceptable  stage  version  can  be  manufactured  out 
of  (say)  The  Way  of  an  Eagle  or  Paddy  the  Next  Best  Thing,  the 
box-office  receipts  may  bring  in  riches  beyond  the  dreams  even  of 
popular  novelists.  No — the  turning  of  novels  into  plays  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  going  to  stop ;  and  therefore  I  am  making  this  attempt 
to  state  the  reasons  why  so  few  of  the  novels  we  have  seen  on  the 
stage  during  the  last  year  or  two  have  made  plays  of  commen¬ 
surate  merit. 

The  man  with  a  tale  to  tell  has  a  choice  of  several  ways  in 
which  to  tell  it.  Some  themes,  no  doubt,  can  only  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  handled  in  novel  form,  others  are  best  as  plays.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  many  themes  are  equally  well  adapted  to  either 
treatment.  Many  a  novel  contains  the  material  for  a  good  play ; 
few  good  plays  are  made  out  of  novels.  It  must  logically  follow 
tliat  it  is  in  faulty  handling  of  the  material  that  failure  consists ; 
and  if  so„  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  such  faults  in  handling 
should  not  be  diagnosed  and  eradicated.  The  first  part  of  the 
task — the  diagnosis — is  simple  enough.  These  plays  fail  because 
they  are  bad  plays ;  and  they  are  bad  plays  because  they 
are  written  not  as  plays  but  as  dramatised  novels,  which  is 
fatal.  The  adapter  seems  in  almost  every  case  to  court  disaster 
by  writing  with  one  eye — if  not  both — firmly  fixed  upon  the  novel 
from  which  he  derived  his  first  inspiration.  In  the  book  he 
comes  across  pieces  of  dialogue  which  please  him — somehow  they 
must  be  brought  into  the  play ;  he  finds  scenes  which  make  him 
laugh  or  cry — somehow  a  place  must  be  found  for  these,  too. 
Dialogue  and  scenes  may  all  be  quite  extraneous  to  the  main 
scheme  of  the  novel,  quite  out  of  place  in  the  more  closely  con¬ 
structed  fabric  of  a  play ;  but  the  author  has  not  the  heart  or  the 
courage  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifice.  He  alters  his  plot  so 
as  to  drag  in  the  passages  in  question  “  by  the  hair,”  and  spoils 
his  play.  The  most  glaring  example  of  this  particular  blunder 
that  I  can  recall  occurred  in  the  stage  version  which  Mr.  Ian 
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Hay  made  of  his  own  novel,  The  Safety  Mateh.  There  was  in 
the  book  a  very  successful  scene,  in  which  two  mischievous 
children,,  lunching  by  themselves  at  a  big  London  restaurant,  had 
a  complicated  passage-at-arms  with  a  solemn  but  (as  it  turned 
out)  far  from  unresourceful  waiter.  In  the  play  none  of  the  acts 
could  be  set  in  a  restaurant ;  but  the  author  could  not  bear  to  cut 
out  this  scene.  He  set  to  work  with  some  ingenuity  to  invent  a 
set  of  circumstances  which  would  enable  that  particular  incident 
to  happen  plausibly  in  a  private  house ;  but  all  the  ingenuity  in 
the  world  could  not  make  it  an  integral  part  of  the  play.  It 
became  a  little  interlude,  which  held  up  the  action  of  the  play 
completely  for  fifteen  minutes  or  so ;  and  even  then  it  proved  not 
to  be  half  so  funny  on  the  stage  as  in  the  book.  In  fact,  it  fell 
rather  flat.  A  sad  story — but  I  am  not  going  to  pretend  that  I  [ 
don’t  think  it  served  the  author  right.  I 

This  is  just  one  example  of  the  kind  of  thing  which  ruins  the  I 
majority  of  adaptations.  I  arn  myself  quite  convinced  that  the 
proper  way  to  adapt  a  novel  for  the  stage,  whether  your  own  or  [ 
another’s,  would  be  to  read  it  through  to  get  an  idea  of  its  main  r 
theme  and  its  characters,  and  then  to  shut  the  book  and  get  to 
work  on  an  entirely  independent  dramatic  composition — new  in  F 
dialogue  and,  if  necessary,  in  development.  Only  in  this  way 
could  you  be  sure  of  resisting  the  temptation  to  include  attractive 
but  irrelevant  material.  Once  the  play  was  completed  in  the 
rough,  you  could  turn  back  again  to  the  book  and  use  it  to 
polish  up  such  of  your  dialogue  as  had  chanced  to  run  on  all- 
fours  with  that  of  the  novel.  I  am  quite  aware  that  in  many 
cases  practical  considerations  would  crop  up  to  make  the  method 
that  I  have  outlined  extremely  difficult  to  follow  ;  but  I  am  so  far 
convinced  of  the  rightness  of  the  method  as  to  assert  dogmati¬ 
cally  that  you  will  not  make  good  plays  from  novels  by  any  j 
other — except  by  accident.  ! 

In  this  connection  novels  fall  naturally  into  two  main  cate-  i 
gories — those  by  authors  who  are  dead  (which  I  will  refer  to  | 
loosely  as  “  classics  ”),  and  those  by  living  writers.  If  I  am 
right  in  thinking  that  a  novel  can  only  be  turned  into  a  good 
play  by  a  process  of  complete  remoulding,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  the  adapters  of  “  classics  ”  are  at  a  very  great  disadvantage. 

The  best  man — the  only  ideal  man — to  adapt  a  novel  is  its  author; 
if  lack  of  inclination  or  stage  sense  prevents  him  from  doing  the 
w’ork,  he  should  at  least  collaborate  in  it,  should  suggest  altera-  ^ 
tions  or  additions  and  supervise  their  carrying  out,  and  so  pre-  } 
serve  the  unity  of  the  conception.  In  the  case  of  a  “  classic”  j 
an  adapter  has  not  the  author’s  invention  to  rely  upon,  and  is  L 
usually  prevented  by  respect  for  his  original,  or  fear  of  public 
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opinion,  from  using  his  own.  In  consequence,  I  believe  that  the 
best  that  any  man  who  sets  out  to  adapt  a  “  classic  ”  can  hope 
to  achieve  is  honourable  failure.^ 

Consider  the  difficulties  that  faced  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Squire 
when  they  decided  to  dramatise  Pride  and  Prejudice.  They 
held,  perhaps,  with  Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley,  that  Jane  Austen’s 
dialogue  and  her  exquisite  sense  of  character  are  essentially 
dramatic  gifts,  and  that  if  she  had  been  born  into  a  more  broad¬ 
minded  generation  she  would  probably  (instead  of  making  Fanny 
Price  shudder  at  the  mere  mention  of  the  word  “  theatricals  ”) 
have  chosen  the  stage  as  her  means  of  expression.  They  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  to  make  out  of  Pride  and  Prejudice  the  play  that 
it  might  have  been.  The  book  might  be  said  to  contain  all  the 
necessary  material ;  their  task  was  simply  to  take  the  book  to 
pieces,  select  the  bits  they  wanted,  and  rearrange  them  in  a 
new  pattern  suitable  for  the  stage.  This  is  the  strict  and  reveren¬ 
tial  method  of  adaptation — to  admit  no  word  or  turn  of  phrase 
into  the  play  that  has  not  the  authority  of  the  original  behind 
it.  It  is  the  natural  method  to  use  when  handling  work  of  such 
quality  and  delicacy  as  Jane  Austen’s,  but  it  ties  the  adapter’s 
hands  intolerably.  In  fact,  to  speak  brutally,  it  degrades  him 
from  the  high  calling  of  dramatist  and  makes  of  him  something 
more  akin  to  the  expert  solver  of  jig-saw  puzzles. 

Unfortunately,  if  you  are  led  to  treat  a  work  of  art  like  a  jig¬ 
saw  it  w’ill  behave  as  such.  When  you  have  taken  a 
puzzle  picture  to  bits  you  can  put  it  together  again  to  make  only 
one  satisfactory  pattern — the  original  one.  You  cannot  reject 
some  of  the  pieces  and  make  a  new  picture  with  the  remainder ; 
either  there  will  be  unsightly  gaps  in  the  new  picture,  or  impor¬ 
tant  bits  will  turn  up  that  cannot  be  induced  to  fit  in  except  by 
a  drastic  whittling  down  process  that  deprives  them  of  all  signi¬ 
ficance.  Something  of  this  kind  happened  in  Pride  and  Preju¬ 
dice.  The  dialogue  retained  the  correct  Austen  flavour,  but  the 
characters  seemed  to  dwindle  away.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Squire’s 
version  was  received  with  the  respect  due  to  a  gallant  attempt, 
but  all  the  same  it  brought  upon  itself  stern  disapproval  from 
Mr.  Walkley  in  his  dual  capacity  of  dramatic  critic  and  Austen 
authority.  For  myself,  I  felt  after  this  performance  that  what 
the  authors  had  set  out  to  do  could  hardly  have  been  better  done, 
and  therefore  could  not  have  been  successfully  done  at  all. 

So  much  for  the  strict  method.  Next  in  order  come  up  for 
discussion  those  adaptations  of  “  classics”  whose  makers,  while 

(1)  The  worst  that  he  can  achieve  I  know  by  sad  experience  to  be  almost 
incredibly  beid.  A  recently  seen  version  of  Disraeli's  Tancred  may  be  cited  as 
an  example. 
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sticking  to  their  originals  as  closely  as  possible,  have  boldly 
invented  new  dialogue  or  incidents  when  nothing  exactly  suit¬ 
able  was  to  be  found  in  the  texts.  Here  the  adapter  stands  to 
the  playwright  in  much  the  same  relationship  as  the  skilled 
“  faker  ”  of  old  furniture  stands  to  such  artists  as  Chippendale 
or  Sheraton.  His  task  bristles  with  difficulties.  If  his  “  fak¬ 
ing  ”  is  done  with  the  least  degree  of  clumsiness  it  becomes 
obvious  to  the  most  casual  eye,  and  even  at  its  most  skilful  it 
cannot  hope  to  deceive  the  expert.  In  this  connection  I  can 
produce  a  small  piece  of  first-hand  evidence.  A  short  time  ago 
I,  in  company  with  several  other  dramatic  critics,  went  down  to 
Dorchester  to  see  the  local  players  in  their  own  dramatised 
version  of  Mr.  Hardy’s  novel  Desperate  Remedies.  I  arrived 
in  the  town  rather  earlier  than  was  strictly  necessary,  and  during 
the  afternoon  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Alderman  Tilley,  the 
adapter.  From  him  I  learnt  that  Hardy  himself  takes  practi¬ 
cally  no  part  in  the  preparation  of  his  books  for  the  local  stage, 
beyond  preserving  a  genial  air  of  benevolence  towards  the  players 
and  their  works.  I  at  once  asked  Mr.  Tilley  whether  he  had 
found  it  possible  to  stick  entirely  to  the  original  text,  and  he 
admitted  that  here  and  there  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  inter¬ 
polate  incidents  or  dialogue  of  his  own.  He  gave  me  one  example 
— a  scene  which  he  considered  (rightly,  to  my  mind)  would  have 
"  petered  out  ”  completely  on  the  stage  if  presented  as  it  stands 
in  the  book,  and  for  which  accordingly  he  had  invented  a  more 
intense  ending.  A  couple  of  hours  later  the  curtain  fell  on  that 
particular  scene,  and  my  neighbour — a  fellow-critic  who,  having 
arrived  by  the  later  train,  possessed  no  inside  information- 
turned  to  me.  “Well,”  said  he,  “I’ve  never  read  Desperate 
Remedies,  but  I  don’t  mind  betting  that  Hardy  never  wrote  that 
last  bit  of  melodrama.”  Alderman  Tilley  does  not,  of  course, 
claim  to  be  anything  more  than  an  amateur  author ;  his  Hardy 
adaptations  are  a  labour  of  love,  a  hobby  for  the  spare  moments 
of  a  busy  life.  It  is  probable  that  in  his  place  a  professional 
dramatist  of  experience  would  have  succeeded  in  inventing  an 
ending  for  the  scene  in  question  that  would  have  been  less 
obviously  a  “  fake  ”  and  still  have  had  the  necessary  dramatic 
“  punch.”  But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  even  at  the  best  you 
cannot  expect  by  such  a  patchwork  method  to  get  a  play  fit  to  be 
compared,  as  a  work  of  art,  with  the  book  from  which  it  is  taken. 
The  highest  hope  of  technical  success  in  an  adaptation  of  this 
kind  is  to  be  found  where  the  adapter — being  a  dramatist  of 
proved  skill — has  the  courage  to  assert  some  measure  of 
independence  and  put  into  his  play  so  much  of  his  own  work 
that  the  “faking”  metaphor  ceases  to  apply  to  him.  Of 
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such  a  man  it  is  fairer  to  say  that  he  has  taken  his  “  classic  ” 
and  boldly  used  it  to  supply  specifications,  foundation,  and 
scaffolding  whereby  to  erect  in  his  own  materials  a  building  con¬ 
forming  to  the  original  architect’s  design.  The  most  successful 
example  of  this  type  that  I  have  yet  come  across  is  Mr.  J.  B. 
Fagan’s  Treasure  Island.  In  this  case  the  adapter  was  favoured 
by  his  subject ;  he  could  not  have  followed  the  strict  method  if 
he  had  wanted  to.  There  is  hardly  any  actual  talk  in  Stevenson’s 
story,  and  therefore  nearly  all  of  the  dialogue  of  the  play  is — 
because  it  must  be — Mr.  Fagan’s  own.  It  all  sounds  amazingly 
satisfactory  on  the  stage.*  And  yet  even  here  the  classic  proves 
intractable  in  the  end.  For  all  its  fine  rendering  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  and  atmosphere  of  the  book,  for  all  its  very  solid  commer¬ 
cial  success  and  its  prospect  of  revival,  Treasure  Island  is  not 
a  good  play.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  not  so  good  a  play  as  it  would 
have  been  if  Mr.  Fagan  had  felt  himself  as  free  to  invent  new 
incidents  as  he  was  to  invent  new  dialogue.  In  this  respect  he 
was  firmly  shackled  to  the  fame  of  his  classic.  If  he  had  altered 
the  plot  a  storm  of  protest  would  have  broken  over  his  head.  We 
all  know  the  story  of  Treasure  Island,  and  we  go  to  the  theatre 
to  see  the  story  that  is  in  the  book,  as  near  as  may  be.  Steven¬ 
son,  by  taking  full  advantage  of  the  novelist’s  privilege  of  mystify¬ 
ing  his  readers  whenever  he  likes,  keeps  the  secret  of  Ben  Gunn’s 
removal  of  the  treasure,  and  so  nurses  the  excitement  of  his 
book  till  the  last  pages.  Mr.  Fagan,  compelled  to  give  away 
this  secret  early  in  his  play  in  order  to  make  its  development 
intelligible,  is  forced  to  a  conclusion  which  is  not  a  denouement 
at  all,  but  a  sheer  anti-climax. 

This  brings  me  to  my  second  main  category  of  adaptations — 
the  books  of  living  authors.  I  realise  that  if  I  am  to  make  this 
a  truly  well-balanced  article  I  have  at  this  point  a  plain  duty 
to  perform.  Having  established  to  my  own  satisfaction  the 
inherent  inadequacy  of  stage  versions  of  classics  and  the  reasons 
therefor,  obviously  I  ought  now  to  proceed  to  exhibit  the  bright 
side  of  the  picture,  to  demonstrate  by  hosts  of  examples  how 
comparatively  easy  contemporary  writers  find  it  to  turn — or  help 
to  turn — their  own  books  into  good  plays.  But,  alas,  the 
truth  must  come  before  niceties  of  antithesis,  and  I  have 
to  confess  my  case  is  not  so  simple  as  all  that.  Two  strong 
pieces  of  evidence  are  ready  to  hand,  it  is  true.  The  Little 
Minister  and  The  Great  Adventure  are  good  plays,  because 
Barrie  and  Bennett,  being  playwrights  as  well  as  novelists,  did 

(1)  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  one  or  two  unconvincing  details  are 
•uppliofl  by  such  purely  Stevensonian  touches  as  Ben  Gunn’s  curious  idiom, 
which  the  adapter  naturally  felt  himself  bound  to  transfer  direct  from  page 
to  stage. 
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construct  their  work  anew  when  they  prepared  it  for  the  stage; 
but  beside  these  two  ^  I  can  call  to  mind  only  a  few  pieces  of 
successful  work  on  a  lower  literary  plane,  of  which  Tilly  of 
Bloomsbury  and  Bulldog  Drummond  are  about  the  best.  In  both 
these  cases  the  adapters  brought  considerable  skill  and  judgment 
to  the  task  of  cutting  away  the  unsuitable  and  selecting  and 
supplementing  the  suitable  parts  of  their  novels. 

When  it  comes  to  the  production  of  negative  evidence,  how¬ 
ever,  I  am  in  no  difficulty.  I  can  think  of  only  too  many  adapta¬ 
tions  which  came  to  grief  because  they  were  not  plays  but  mere 
scenic  paraphrases  of  the  novels  upon  which  they  were  based. 
It  is,  therefore,  by  the  examination  of  some  of  these  examples  of 
“  how  not  to  do  it  ”  that  I  must  hope  to  prove  my  point. 

The  great  majority  of  the  books  which  are  turned  into  plays 
are  novels  with  a  wide  popular  appeal — the  best-sellers.  I  have 
already,  made  passing  allusion  to  the  peculiar  difficulties  and 
temptations  which  beset  the  man  who  sets  out  to  adapt  a  work 
of  this  class.  The  chief  consideration  that  leads  to  the  dramatisa¬ 
tion  of  a  “best-seller”  is  commercial.  The  stage  version  is 
made,  not  because  the  novel  in  question  is  specially  fitted  for 
adaptation  and  is  likely  to  make  a  good  play,  but  simply  because 
the  public,  having  paid  a  great  deal  of  money  to  enjoy  the  story 
in  one  form,  may  naturally  be  expected  to  pay  still  more  to  enjoy 
it  in  another.  This  commercial  consideration  dictates  the  very 
form  that  the  stage  version  is  to  take,  making  a  “  best-seller” 
just  as  difficult  to  adapt  as  a  classic.  Indeed  a  “  best-seller” 
may  be  defined  with  fair  accuracy  as  a  temporary  classic,  for 
during  the  period  of  its  vogue  it  holds  among  undiscriminating 
readers  just  that  position  of  honour  which  people  of  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  taste  reserve  for  genuine  classics.  Consequently,  the 
pressure  of  public  interest  compels  the  adapter  to  confine  himself 
to  translating  the  book  with  reasonable  efficiency  and  as  literally 
as  may  be  into  terms  of  the  stage.  Sometimes,  in  the  case  of 
novelists  of  the  Ethel  M.  Dell  or  Gertrude  Page  order,  stage 
versions  thus  made  turn  out  commercial  successes;  more  often 
they  fail,  being  (like  most  translations)  halting  and  unsatisfactory 
pieces  of  work.  Miss  Dell’s  The  Way  of  an  Eagle  was  a  fair, 
and  Miss  Page’s  Paddy  the  Next  Best  Thing  a  great,  popular 
success  in  the  theatre  ;  the  same  two  authors’  Knave  of  Diamonds 
and  Edge  o’  Beyond  were  almost  failures.  None  of  these  four 

(1)  It  is  possible  that  Kipps  ought  to  be  added  to  the  list.  Unfortunately, 
when  I  saw  it  in  1912,  no  happy  presentiment  warned  me  to  take  mental  notes 
n  case  I  might  some  day  want  to  compare  its  technique  with  that  of  other 
adaptations.  Consequently,  I  remember  little  about  it  except  the  acting  of 
Mr.  O.  B.  Clarence  and  Miss  Christine  Silver,  together  with  the  fact  that  I 
considered  at  the  time  that  my  half-crown  had  been  well  sj)ent. 
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plays  established  a  claim  to  be  judged  by  any  but  a  low  critical 
standard,  and  the  success  of  one  or  failure  of  another  seems  to  me 
to  have  depended  less  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  the  plays 
than  upon  the  comparative  popularity  of  the  players.  Paddy  intro¬ 
duced  Miss  Peggy  O’Neil  to  an  adoring  public  in  a  tomhoy  part 
which  just  suited  her  unmistakable  talents  and  rather  overwhelm¬ 
ing  personality,  while  the  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr.  Godfrey 
Tearle  as  the  Dellian  Strong  Man  must  have  been  a  bait  that  few 
flappers  could  resist.  In  order,  therefore,  to  put  the  case  for  the 
adapted  “best-seller”  in  as  favourable  an  artistic  light  as 
possible,  I  will  take  as  my  example  that  most  pronounced  of  all 
popular  favourites — Mr.  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson’s  If  Winter  Comes. 
This  novel  is  the  work  of  a  serious  literary  artist  whose  aim  is  to 
understand  and  portray  human  nature,  not  to  caricature  it  after 
the  ecstatic  manner  of  the  Ethel  M.  Dells  of  this  world. 

The  miraculous  success  of  the  book  made  the  eventual  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  stage  version  a  foregone  conclusion,  quite  irrespective 
of  the  suitability  or  otherwise  of  the  story  for  this  purpose ;  and 
the  narrative  style  of  Mr.  Hutchinson  is  so  diffuse,  his  method 
of  development  so  leisurely,  as  to  he  quite  unfitted  for  the  stage. 
So  far  the  omens  concerning  Mr.  Basil  Macdonald  Hastings’ 
adaptation  could  not  be  called  good.  But  still  there  did  seem 
to  be  a  chance  that  so  experienced  a  dramatist,  given  the  theme 
and  characters,  might  be  able  to  make  a  good  play  out  of  If 
Winter  Comes  by.allowing  his  dramatic  story  to  develop  naturally 
along  its  own  lines.  But  when  Mr.  Hastings  got  to  work  he 
found  himself  forced  by  the  presumed  weight  of  public  opinion 
to  make  a  mere  pis  alter — a  version  ingeniously  manipulated  so 
as  to  contain  not  only  theme  and  characters,  but  as  many  of  the 
incidents  of  the  book  as  possible.  The  result  was  a  play  so 
episodic  that  playgoers  who  had  not  read  the  book  found  them¬ 
selves  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  motives  which  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  clear  in  the  original,  which  is  to  say  that  a  great  part 
of  the  human  understanding  to  which  Mr.  Hutchinson  owed  his 
immense  popularity  had  evaporated  in  the  process  of  adaptation. 

Thus  we  come  to  the  last  and  best  class  of  all,  to  which  The 
Little  Minister,  The  Great  Adventure,  Kipps,  Tilly  of  Blooms¬ 
bury,  and  Bulldog  Drummond  can  all  be  assigned — the  books 
which  were  selected  for  adaptation  in  the  first  instance  because 
their  authors  discerned  in  them  the  makings  of  a  good  play. 
Sometimes  the  authors  are  wrong,  because  human  judgment  (in 
all  things  fallible)  is  in  no  one  respect  less  reliable  than  in 
matters  concerning  the  theatre.  Accordingly,  this  class  contains, 
besides  its  few  successful  ventures,  a  number  that  were  fore¬ 
doomed  from  the  outset  to  failure.  The  swift  death  of  Mr.  H.  G. 
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Wells’s  The  Wonderful  Visit  was  due  rather  to  an  inherent  un¬ 
suitability  of  its  subject  to  the  stage,  coupled  with  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  experiment  in  production,  than  to  any  shortcomings  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  St.  John  Ervine,  the  adapter.  But  even  in  cases 
where  the  author’s  choice  of  a  theme  is  justified,  the  results  of 
his  labours  are  too  often  disappointing.  This  brings  me  to  the 
saddest  and  the  most  convincing  of  all  my  cautionary  examples— 
the  failure  of  Joseph  Conrad’s  own  stage  version  of  his  novel 
The  Secret  Agent.  I  am  sure  that  the  story  of  this  book  does 
lend  itself  to  dramatic  treatment,  that  there  was  a  good  play  to 
be  made  out  of  it.  I  am  still  more  certain  that  Conrad  did  not 
make  it.  His  version  as  produced  at  the  Ambassadors  Theatre 
was  not  a  commercial  failure  only  (as  certain  disgruntled  literary 
men  w’ould  have  us  believe),  but  a  dramatic  failure  too.  The 
Secret  Agent  failed  because  it  was  a  bad  play ;  and  it  was  a  bad 
play  because  its  author  did  not  take  his  novel  to  pieces  and  recon¬ 
struct  it  before  beginning  to  rewrite.  He  followed  the  lines  of 
the  novel,  and  in  particular  he  committed  the  novelist’s  com¬ 
monest  and  most  fatal  stage  crime — he  allowed  a  very  important 
incident,  one  upon  which  the  whole  action  hinged,  to  take  place 
in  an  interval  between  two  acts,  so  that  his  audience  only  came 
to  hear  of  it  at  second-hand  and  piecemeal.  As  a  natural  result 
the  whole  trend  of  the  play  became  obscured  and  its  action 
devolved  into  talk.  Since  I  have  dealt  with  this  particular  point 
at  some  length  elsewhere,  I  am  relieved  to  observe  that  my 
allotted  space  does  not  permit  me  to  elaborate  it  once  more  in 
these  pages.  I  must  be  content  wdth  stating  my  conviction  that 
Conrad’s  dramatic  failure  was  due  entirely  to  his  ignorance  of 
the  technical  requirements  of  the  stage,  and  that  it  was,  in  its 
discouraging  effect  not  only  upon  himself,  but  also  upon  other 
eminent  authors,  a  heavy  blow  for  our  theatre. 

I  have  tried  to  make  this  little  survey  as  comprehensive  as 
possible,  but  I  have  not  been  able  within  the  confines  of  one 
short  article  to  examine  all  the  available  evidence.  The  list  of 
plays  from  which  I  have  picked  my  examples — a  list  made  and 
added  to  at  random,  but  as  complete  as  my  memory  can  supply— 
contains  thirty  titles.  It  may  be,  however,  that  some  stubborn 
soul  requires  still  more  weight  of  testimony  to  convince  him  that 
an  adapter,  to  get  the  best  results,  must  be  prepared  boldly  to 
reject  attractive  but  unnecessary  material,  and  equally  boldly  to 
invent  new  material  where  it  is  needed.  For  him,  if  he  exists, 
I  have  one  good  shot  left  in  the  locker.  I  refer  him  to  the  works 
of  Shakespeare,  passim. 


W.  A.  Darlington. 


MR.  BALDWIN’S  NEW  POLICY. 


The  world  of  politics  which  has  been  for  some  months  undis¬ 
turbed  by  questions  of  first-rate  importance  is  now  again  in  a 
state  of  turmoil  and  unrest.  The  apathy  which  followed  on  the 
defeat  of  the  Coalition  Government  has  changed  into  the  clash 
of  conflict,  and  public  interest  and  attention  is  again  awake, 
eager,  and  even  excited.  The  Prime  Minister,  after  an  interval 
of  what  has  been  mistaken  for  inertia  but  w’hich  is  now  shown 
to  have  been  one  of  careful  thought  and  anxious  reflection,  has 
spoken,  and  he  has  rpoken  in  a  manner  which  claims  attention 
and  will  inevitably  provoke  attack.  For  some  months  Mr. 
Baldwin  has  been  taunted  with  having  no  policy  either  in  foreign 
or  domestic  affairs.  It  w’as  said  that  he  was  drifting,  merely 
waiting  on  events,  and  neither  doing  nor  knowing  how  to  do  any¬ 
thing  to  guide  and  direct  them.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  these 
criticisms  or  accusations,  especially  when  repeated  by  the  myriad 
voices  of  great  newspaper  combinations,  have  had  their  effect, 
and  that  his  reputation  and  his  prestige  have  weakened.  But 
by  his  speeches  at  Plymouth  and  elsewhere  Mr.  Baldwin  has 
shown  that  he  has  a  policy  and  that  he  is  determined  to  carry 
it  out. 

Leaving  for  the  moment  the  question  of  foreign  affairs,  I 
would  direct  attention  to  the  momentous  declaration  which  the 
Prime  Minister  has  delivered  on  the  great  domestic  issue  of 
Unemployment  and  how  to  cure  it,  on  which  he  has  spoken  with 
no  uncertain  sound.  It  is  important  that  on  this  matter  there 
shall  be  no  mistake  as  to  what  he  meant,  and  it  is  necessary 
therefore  to  quote  his  ipsissima  verba.  This  is  how  Mr.  Baldwin 
views  the  question  ; — 

Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  pledge  given  a  year  ago  w^as  that  there 
should  be  no  fundamental  change  in  the  fiscal  arrangements  of 
this  country.  That  pledge  binds  me,  and  in  this  Parliament 
there  will  be  no  fundamental  change,  and  I  take  the  words 
strictly.  I  am  not  the  man  to  play  with  a  pledge.  But  I  cannot 
see  that  any  slight  extension  or  adoption  of  principles  hitherto 
sanctioned  in  the  Legislature  are  breaches  of  that  pledge.  But 
at  any  time,  if  I  am  challenged,  I  am  always  willing  to  take  a 
verdict.  Now  from  what  I  have  said  I  think  you  will  realise 
that  to  me  at  least  the  unemployment  problem  is  the  most  crucial 
problem  of  our  country.  I  regard  it  as  such.  I  can  fight,  I 
am  willing  to  fight  it.  I  cannot  fight  it  without  weapons.  I 
have  myself  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  owing  to  .the  conditions 
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which  exist  to-day  in  the  world,  having  regard  to  the  economic 
environments,  having  regard  to  the  situation  of  our  country, 
if  we  go  pottering  on  as  we  are,  we  shall  have  grave  unemploy, 
ment  with  us  to  the  end  of  time. 

“  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  myself  that  the  only  way  of 
fighting  this  subject  is  by  protecting  the  home  market.  I  am 
not  a  clever  man,  I  know  nothing  of  political  tactics,  but  I  will 
say  this,  having  come  to  that  conclusion  myself,  I  felt  the  only 
right  and  honest  thing  to  do  as  a  leader  of  a  democratic  party 
was  to  tell  them  at  the  first  opportunity  I  had  what  I  thought, 
and  submit  to  their  judgment.” 

A  few  days  later,  at  Swansea,  Mr.  Baldwin  carried  his  pro¬ 
posals  a  step  further.  He  made  the  point  that  the  vast  develop¬ 
ment  of  transport  had  completely  upset  half  the  premisses  upon 
which  the  arguments  for  Free  Trade  were  founded,  and  suggested 
that  a  system  which  was  introduced  when  steam  was  in  its 
infancy  and  electricity  unknown  surely  deserved  fresh  examina¬ 
tion  to-day.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Cobden’s  prophecy  of  universal 
Free  Trade  was  further  than  ever  from  realisation.  He  repeated 
that  he  could  not  fight  against  unemployment  without  a  weapon, 
and  that  his  weapon  was  Protection. 

At  Manchester,  at  the  historic  Free  Trade  Hall  as  a  platform 
and  with  Lord  Derby  in  the  chair,  challenging  thus  the  tradi¬ 
tional  policy  of  Lancashire,  the  Prime  Minister  proceeded  to 
dot  the  i’s  and  cross  the  t’s  of  his  scheme.  He  proposes — 

(1)  To  put  a  tax  on  manufactured  goods,  with  special  attention 
to  those  imports  that  cause  the  greatest  amount  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  among  our  people. 

(2)  To  give  a  substantial  preference  to  our  Dominions. 

(3)  To  put  no  tax  on  wheat  or  meat,  but  to  investigate  the 
best  way  in  which  to  offer  help  to  agriculture  to  maintain  the 
tillage  of  the  nation. 

(4)  To  examine,  co-ordinate  and  improve  the  existing  schemes 
of  insurance,  and  adjust  those  evils  that  affect  the  life  of  the 
people  such  as  old-age,  ill-health,  and  unemployment. 

(5)  To  develop  our  estates,  our  Empire. 

In  the  course  of  this  speech,  Mr.  Baldwin  made  some  telling 
hits  at  our  present  system  and  the  arguments  by  which  it  is 
defended,  as  for  example  : — 

”  I  want  in  the  beginning  to  say  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
post-war  problem,  and  nothing  that  happened  before  the  war 
has  any  bearing  on  it  at  all.  What  Cobden  and  Bright  did  eighty 
years  ago  has  no  bearing  on  our  problems  to-day.” 

”  No  war  in  history  has  ever  had  such  economic  reaction  as 
the  Great  War.  .  .  .  The  condition  of  things  is  reflected 
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in  fresh  barriers  to  trade  throughout  Europe,  and  where  before 
the  war  we  had  moderate  protection,  and  a  system  of  com¬ 
mercial  treaties,  you  have  now,  not  only  in  the  old  countries, 
but  in  the  Succession  States  of  the  broken  Empires,  economic 
systems  which  are  almost  prohibitory  to  our  trade,  built  up 
between  one  and  another.  It  is  only  two  years  ago  that  Italy 
devised  a  high-tariff  system,  and  the  Fordney  tariff  in  America 
is  only  too  well  known  to  all  of  you.  It  is  a  tariff  which  makes 
it  especially  hard  for  us  to  pay  that  debt  which  we  so  willingly 
acknowledge  and  so  rightfully  consented  to  pay.” 

‘‘He  was  glad  to  have  the  support  of  the  high  authority  of 
Sir  Alfred  Mond,  the  ablest  controversialist  on  the  Free  Trade 
side  in  England.  Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Safeguarding  of  Industries  Bill,  he  said  : — ‘  Exchange  is  a 
hard,  daily  business  fact  that  has  to  be  reckoned  with.  Because 
that  makes  it  difi&cult  to  do  any  exporting  business,  it  is  surely 
all  the  more  important  that  w'e  should  try  and  retain  at  any 
rate  our  home  trade.  You  cannot  do  an  export  business  without 
a  home  trade.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  without 
the  solid  basis  of  home  consumption  your  export  trade  would 
simply  be  a  flower  without  any  stem  or  roots.  If  you  allow 
the  home  trade  to  be  cut  away,  the  export  trade  will  follow.’  ” 

Dealing  with  the  staple  industry  of  Lancashire — though  he 
professed  that  he  did  not  like  to  speak  of  cotton — ‘‘of  which  he 
knew  nothing  personally  ” — he  pointed  out  three  weaknesses 
in  the  position  at  present  : — (1)  Our  dependence  on  America 
for  supply  of  the  raw  material ;  (2)  the  fact  that  Lancashire 
had  no  longer  a  monopoly  of  its  manufacture ;  and  (3)  that  they 
could  no  longer  rely  on  India  as  a  certain  market  for  their 
products,  for  India  was  going  protectionist  like  the  rest  of  the 
world.*  ‘‘  He  would  not  be  satisfied  .  .  .  until  we  have  developed 
our  Empire  .  .  .  till  we  shall  be  absolutely  independent  of 
America.” 

‘‘  In  the  meantime  British  Imperialism  has  been  emptied  of 
any  aggressive  meaning,  which  it  may  once  have  had,  for  it 
has  been  redeemed  and  ennobled  by  the  sacrifices  of  the  Great 
War.  The  Dominions  have  grown  to  be  sister  nations.  .  .  . 

We  have  travelled  far  from  days  when  a  cynic  observed'  that 
any  party  would  rather  lose  a  colony  than  a  division.  How  far 
we  have  travelled  you  may  gather  from  a  short  extract  I  am 
going  to  read  you  from  Mr.  Philip  Snowden — words  of  profound 
truth,  words  of  vision: — ‘We  must  look  upon  these  overseas 
Dominions  as  a  part  of  the  homeland,  separated  by  distances 
which  are  being  lessened  by  every  improvement  of  communi¬ 
cation.  If  we  so  regard  the  Anglo-Saxon  Dominions,  we  shall 
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not  look  upon  the  emigrant  who  goes  from  England  to  Canada 
or  New  Zealand  as  being  lost  to  the  homeland  any  more  than 
if  he  migrated  from  Dorset  to  Midlothian.  Our  kinsmen  in  the 
Dominions  certainly  look  on  the  matter  in  that  way.’  ” 

Mr.  Baldwin  concluded  by  saying  what  he  wanted  : — “  I  want 
power  to  negotiate  with  other  countries.  I  want  to  see  what 
reasonable  arrangements  we  can  bring  about  by  commercial 
treaties.  My  proposals  are  not  sensational.  They  are  not 
dramatic.  But  they  are  within  our  capacity.  I  sympathise 
with  my  critics  who  find  in  my  speeches  an  absence  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  proposals,  or  Utopian  promises.  I  want  to  persuade 
my  countrymen  by  reasoning  quietly  with  them,  and  not  by  a 
raging,  tearing  propaganda,  for  which  I  am  absolutely  unsuited 
by  nature,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  the  veriest  humbug.” 

Such,  then,  is  the  programme  which  the  Prime  Minister  puts 
before  the  country.  Summed  up  in  a  sentence,  it  means 
development  of  our  great  estate  of  the  Empire  mainly  by 
preference,  and  cure  of  bad  trade  and  unemployment  by  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  home  market.  He  is  prepared  to  take  the  decision 
of  the  country  on  it  :  what  will  be  the  verdict  at  the  General 
Election,  which  cannot  be  long  delayed? 

The  first  effect  of  these  proposals  will  be  to  accelerate  the 
reunion  of  the  Liberal  Party.  Here  is  a  God-sent  opportunity 
for  raising  the  old  cry  which  was  so  overwhelmingly  triumphant 
in  1905.  Mr.  Asquith,  it  w^ould  seem,  thinks  he  has  only  to 
take  his  old  speeches  out  of  their  pigeon-holes,  and  with  a  few 
modern  touches  deftly  applied  bring  them  up  to  date,  to  convince 
the  country  as  he  did  twenty  years  ago — that  for  England  Pro¬ 
tection  is  a  fatal  mistake.  And  Sir  John  Simon,  who  has  already 
shrunk  with  horror  from  the  prospect  of  a  few  less  currants  in 
the  buns  of  the  children,  has  an  inexhaustible  field  for  his  analytic 
genius.  And  to  them  will  be  added,  it  is  to  be  expected,  those 
members  of  the  National  Liberal  Party  who  are  beginning  to 
find  their  position  intolerable,  and  who  are  already  clamouring 
for  readmission  to  the  orthodox  fold.  I  have  again  and  again 
pointed  out  in  this  Eeview  that  at  the  next  election  the  National 
Liberals  will  have  to  make  their  choice  as  to  which  king  they 
will  serve  under.  Now,  when  Protection  is  to  be  the  official 
programme  of  the  Torty  Party,  there  can  be  no  further  shirking 
the  plain  facts  of  the  case.  Not  only  so,  but  they  will  no  longer 
get  Tory  votes  unless  they  toe  the  Tory  line.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  the  main  they  will  come  back,  whether  in  a  white 
sheet  or  not,  to  their  old  party.  The  Liberal  Party  will  go  into 
the  election  once  more  united  and  firmly  opposed  to  Protection 
in  any  shape. 
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What  of  the  Conservative  Party?  Will  it  split  in  twain  as 
in  1905?  Will  Lord  Derby  and  the  Lancashire  members  forsake 
their  old  views  and  blossom  out  into  full-blown  Protectionists? 
Will  the  shipowners  of  Liverpool  support  a  policy  which  must 
restrict  their  carrying  trade  and  make  their  new  ships  more 
costly  to  build?  Will  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Eobert  Cecil 
remain  in  a  Protectionist  Government?  It  is  difficult  to  fore¬ 
cast,  but  on  the  whole  it  seems  likely  that  there  will  be  no 
extensive  disruption  of  that  party,  such  as  w'e  saw  twenty  years 
ago.  The  feeling  of  that  party,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge, 
has  become  more  and  more  strong  in  favour  of  “  protecting 
the  home  market.”  The  old  Free  Traders  of  the  type  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Devonshire  are  gone,  and  their  successors  do  not 
carry  the  same  guns,  and  are  perhaps  not  so  certain  on  which 
side  to  employ  those  they  have.  And,  further,  there  is  not 
now  a  Prime  Minister  like  Mr.  Balfour,  leaning  now  to  one 
side,  now  to  the  other,  and  whose  main  care  was  to  keep  the 
Government  and  the  party  together.  Mr.  Baldwin  is  as  plain 
and  distinct  as  wras  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  that  means  much. 
From  one  quarter,  I  must  admit,  there  comes  a  cry  of  distress 
which  might  melt  the  hardest  heart.  The  Spectator,  or,  rather, 
Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey  in  propria  persona,  bares  his  soul  to  the 
public  gaze,  and  waxes  lyrical  on  the  terrible  fate  of  what  he 
still  calls  the  Unionist  Party.  ”  Protection  is  the  evil  genius 
of  the  Unionist  Party.  It  falls  like  one  of  those  family  curses 
which  strike  always  at  the  moment  of  hope  and  fruition — 
when  the  heir  is  twenty-one,  when  the  eldest  daughter  is 
betrothed,  wffien  prosperity  seems  to  be  at  its  zenith.”  The 
party  w’as  never  so  safe.  “  It  provoked  no  enmity.  Its  watch¬ 
words  were  ’  ’  (all  in  capitals  after  the  manner  of  Bulwer  Lytton) 
”  Stability,  Eetrenchment,  Good  Faith,  Democracy  and  Keform 
without  Revolution.  .  .  .’  And  now  look  at  the  party.  It 

is  shivering  as  a  ship  shivers  when  she  has  struck  a  huge  mass 
of  floating  wreokage — the  wreckage  of  Tariff  Reform  and  the 
Chamberlain  policy.”  But  though  the  Bad  Fairy  Baldwin  has 
struck  this  cruel  blow,  do  not  let  us  despair.  ”  How  can  the 
curse  be  avoided,  and  the  party  saved  from  disruption?”  Of 
course,  the  answer  is — a  Referendum,  as  we  used  to  call  it,  or 
a  ‘‘Poll  of  the  People,”  which  is  Mr.  Strachey’s  panacea  for 
all  political  ills.  ‘‘  We  ask  this  respite  not  as  a  favour  for  our¬ 
selves” — (that  is  really  a  sublime  touch) — ‘‘but  as  a  lifebelt 
for  the  Unionist  Party.” 

This  is  very  harrowing,  but  Mr.  Strachey  has  written  a  volume 
on  Economics,  and  his  irritation  is  pardonable.  I  do  not  think 
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either  his  diagnosis  or  his  remedy  has  any  relation  with  reality. 
The  party  will  remain  united,  if  no  longer  Unionist.  One 
important  result  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  declaration  has 
already  been  that  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  has  at  once 
announced  that  if  Mr.  Baldwin  means  business  he  is  w’ith  him 
heart  and  soul.  His  separation  from  his  friends  was  never  any¬ 
thing  but  an  artificial  one,  and  was  due  more  to  his  loyalty  to 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  than  to  any  other  motive.  It  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  he  will  come  back  to  his  rightful  place  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment — a  notable  accession  to  its  strength.  I  place  that  fact 
against  the  fears  of  The  Spectator  and  let  who  will  judge  :  he 
will  bring  Birmingham  with  him.  In  a  subsequent  speech  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  while  still  announcing  his  support  of  Mr.  Baldwin, 
expresses  his  disappointment  that,  so  far  at  any  rate,  the  Prime 
Minister  had  shrunk  from  the  full  programme  of  the  old  Tariff 
Reform  League,  and  had  ruled  out  what  was  the  only  real  essence 
of  Imperial  Preference,  viz.,  the  preferential  taxation  of  corn 
and  meat.  He  did  not  believe  in  going  to  the  country  on  “  half 
a  programme.”  Perhaps  his  influence  may  yet  decide  Mr. 
Baldwin  to  take  the  plunge  :  at  the  moment  the  prospect  seems 
otherwise. 

The  attitude  of  the  Labour  Party  is  more  obscure  and  com¬ 
plicated.  Some  of  their  chiefs  have  already  declared  that  if 
Mr.  Baldwin  thinks  he  can  impose  or  dictate  the  conditions  of 
the  appeal  to  the  country  he  is  vastly  mistaken.  They  are  not 
going  to  allow  the  General  Election  to  be  fought  on  the  question 
of  tariffs,  a  question  which  in  their  view  is  only  a  quarrel  between 
interested  capitalists  on  one  side  and  the  other,  and  in  any 
case  of  very  minor  importance  in  comparison  with  the  sweeping 
Socialistic  changes  which  can  alone  cure  unemployment  and 
make  the  country  safe  for  the  workers.  They  regard  the  fresh 
introduction  of  this  issue  into  politics  only  as  a  red  herring 
drawn  across  the  path  of  social  progress,  and  they  are  bitterly 
afraid  that  the  old  cry  of  their  food  in  danger  will  lure  many 
of  their  supporters  back  to  the  Liberal  side  and  defer  their 
victory  for  another  generation.  Yet,  protest  as  loudly  as  they 
choose  that  they  will  select  their  own  platform  from  which  to 
appeal,  they  will  be  totally  unable  to  avoid  or  evade  the  question 
which  the  Prime  Minister  is  going  to  put  to  the  country.  Their 
difficulty  will  be  great.  The  dire  spectre  of  unemployment  and 
the  fear  of  further  unemployment  without,  instead  of  with,  the 
“dole,”  will  lead  masses  of  the  workers  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  the  man  who  says  he  can  fight  that  evil,  but  that  to  do  so  he 
must  have  the  weapon  of  Protection  put  into  his  hand.  They 
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will  have  to  decide  which  side  to  take,  and  their  choice  will  be 
uo  easy  one.  Mr,  Baldwin’s  declaration  is  a  sad  blow  for  the 
“  official  ”  Labour  Party. 

And  now,  what  will  be  the  decision  of  the  country  as  a  whole? 
At  the  present  time  there  are  numberless  people  who  are  not 
within  the  ranks  of  any  party,  and  in  particular  there  is  the 
great  unorganised  body  of  women  voters  who  are  in  the  main 
quite  uninstructed  on  matters  of  economics  or  even  on  matters 
of  business,  and  who  have  never  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  opinion  on  Free  Trade  versus  Protection.  Into 
the  ears  of  the  women  will  be  dinned  with  constant  reiteration 
the  cry  that  Protection  will  make  everything  dearer  and  of  worse 
quality.  That  will  no  doubt  produce  its  effect ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  housewife  is  the  person  who  knows  what  unemploy¬ 
ment  means  to  her  and  her  children,  and  the  women  may  be  well 
inclined  to  try  any  remedy  which  is  held  out  to  them.  They 
will  not  be  all  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Free  Traders.  The 
main  organised  opposition  will  come  from  the  Liberal  Party. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  1905  the  Liberals  fought  and 
won  with  everything  in  their  favour.  Then  there  was  a  dis¬ 
credited  Government  which  had  long  outlived  its  popularity  and 
“exhausted  its  mandate.’’  There  was  a  strong  suspicion  that 
one  motive  at  any  rate  in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  mind  was  to  distract 
attention  from  the  mistakes  and  misdeeds  of  the  Government. 
Trade  was  good  and  there  was  no  parallel  with  the  want  of  work 
which  is  now  paralysing  the  country.  The  conditions  are  to-day 
entirely  different  and  much  more  adverse  to  the  chances  of  the 
Liberal  Party.  Trade  is  bad  and  its  prospects  w’orse ;  unemploy¬ 
ment  has  reached  a  pitch  undreamt  of  twenty  years  ago ;  and 
more  important  than  all  other  factors,  the  exchange  is  so  favour¬ 
able  to  foreign  manufacturers  so  far  as  the  sale  of  their  products 
in  this  country  is  concerned,  that  the  arguments  w'hich  were 
decisive  in  favour  of  Free  Trade  in  1905  lose  much  of  their  weight 
to-day.  The  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act  was  passed,  and 
approved  by  some  Free  Traders,  with  the  express  object  of 
counteracting  the  exchange,  and  if  there  w’as  a  need  for  such 
an  Act  at  the  time  it  was  passed,  that  necessity  must  have 
become  more  urgent  to-day. 

The  attitude  to  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Baldwin  which  would 
be  taken  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was,  until  he  returned  from  his 
triumphal  progress  across  the  Atlantic,  a  matter  of  interested 
conjecture,  and  of  some  rather  wild  prophecy.  The  suggestion 
has  been  made — no  doubt  the  wish  was  the  father  to  the  thought 
— that,  having  had  an  opportunity,  though  a  short  one,  of  learn¬ 
ing  what  Canada  wants  and  of  how  America  fares  under  Protec- 
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tion,  he  might  think  that  the  time  had  gone  by  to  “  bang,  bolt, 
and  bar  the  door.”  He  is  a  shrewd  observer  of  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and  has  the  instinct,  in  the  words  of  the  French  diplomat, 

“  voler  aux  secours  du  vainqueur.”  All  doubts  are  now  set  at 
rest.  Having  crossed  the  sea  to  call  the  New  World  to  the  rescue 
of  the  old,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  made  up  his  mind,  and  at 
once  declared  it  with  all  his  own  picturesqueness  of  phrase  and 
wealth  of  imagery.  The  moment  he  arrived  at  Southampton  he 
poured  out  his  feelings  to  the  reporters,  and  this  is  what  he 
said: — “I  think  Mr.  Baldwin’s  pronouncement  is  a  piece  of 
unutterable  folly.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  nation 
to  feed  starving  industries  on  the  mildewed  straw  of  the  last 
century  with  every  grain  of  statesmanship  beaten  out  of  it.  .  .  . 
The  issue  is  now — Free  Trade  and  Protection  :  I  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  fighting  on  these  lines.  .  .  .  My  platform  will  be  the 
Free  Trade  platform.”  Holding  these  views,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  went  on  to  say  : — “  I  am  prepared  for  Liberal  reunion 
at  any  time.”  The  question  w’as  put  : — “Would  you  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  follow  Mr.  Asquith  ?  ”  “I  would  follow  anybody  who 
would  serve  the  country  faithfully.”  Asked  whether  he  would 
appear  on  the  same  platform  as  Lord  Birkenhead — a  most 
insidious  question — Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  did  not  know. 
This  latter  answ’er  seems  a  trifle  ungrateful  in  view  of  Lord 
Birkenhead’s  description  of  him  in  America  as  “the  greatest 
living  Englishman,”  but  it  is  ominous  to  the  existence  of  the 
Centre  Party.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  evidently  eager  to  take 
occasion  by  the  hand  and  grasp  this  Heaven-sent  opportunity 
to  rejoin  his  old  party.  Whether  that  party  will  be  so  anxious 
to  welcome  him  remains  to  be  seen.  But  his  adherence  to  the 
Free  Trade  cause  is  of  considerable  importance.  Though  not 
an  expert  economist,  he  is  still  a  “  spellbinder  ”  of  great  power, 
and  his  influence  will  count. 

Mr.  Churchill,  too,  is  apparently  about  to  rush  into  the  fray. 
Fresh  from  the  completion  of  the  most  brilliant  “apologia” 
which  has  appeared  since  Newman’s,  he  can  be  trusted  to 
support  with  all  his  might  the  cause  for  which  he  originally  left 
the  Tory  Party,  and  he  will  be  a  powerful  if  not  entirely  an 
acceptable  ally  of  the  Liberals.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  the 
influence  of  these  two  powerful  advocates. 

The  declaration  of  the  Prime  Minister  on  Protection  has 
displaced  Foreign  Policy  from  the  position  of  chief  interest  in 
the  country.  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  whatever  be 
the  future  of  the  fiscal  policy  of  England,  the  European  question 
remains  of  great  importance,  and  urgently  calls  for  solution. 
Happily,  Mr.  Baldwin’s  latest  pronouncement  on  that  point  has 
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been  received  with  general  approval  by  all  parties,  and  will  hardly 
furnish  ground  for  attack  or  even  grave  criticism  at  the  impend¬ 
ing  General  Election.  Would  that  the  assent  of  the  country 
could  be  accompanied  by  the  agreement  and  the  co-operation 
of  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  United 
States  on  the  other.  For  it  is  clear,  to  Englishmen  at  least, 
that  it  is  only  by  the  frank  interchange  of  opinion  and  the  cordial 
agreement  of  these  Powers  that  anything  like  a  settlement  can 
be  arrived  at.  Unfortunately,  it  would  appear  that  both  the 
offer  of  America  to  assist,  and  the  acceptance  of  France  are 
subject  to  conditions,  and  at  the  moment  there  is  grave  reason 
to  fear  that  those  conditions  are  not  identical,  and  that  a  con¬ 
ference  may  not  take  place,  or  may  be  so  circumscribed  as  to 
be  shorn  of  half  its  usefulness. 

Meanwhile,  the  political  fortune  of  Germany  is  obscure.  The 
particularist  tendencies  of  the  various  States — tendencies  so  often 
described  and  deplored  by  politicians  like  Prince  Biilow — have 
made  themselves  very  evident  during  the  past  few  w’eeks,  and 
the  break-up  of  the  Reich  seems  by  no  means  an  unlikely  event. 
Some  writers  in  this  country  have  found  what  they  consider 
evidence  that  this  movement  towards  separation  is  the  direct 
result  of  French  encouragement  and  intrigue,  and  have  shrunk 
with  horror  from  the  contemplation  of  a  dissolution  of  the 
German  Empire.  The  same  writers  have  been  warm  advocates 
of  the  separatist  movement  which  has  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  the  Irish  Free  State.  To  other  observers,  and  I  confess  I 
am  one  of  them,  the  ideal  solution  of  the  question  of  safety  for 
Europe  seems  to  lie  in  the  Federation  of  the  German  States,  a 
United  States  of  Germany,  in  which  the  racial  instincts  of  the 
various  constituent  bodies  would  have  free  play,  and  which  would 
have  no  menace  for  the  future  peace  of  Europe.  The  pre¬ 
dominance — almost  the  hegemony  of  Prussia — has  been  a  curse 
to  the  world.  Why  should  we  deplore  that  it  should  be  put 
an  end  to,  with  all  its  implications  of  militarism  by  which  it 
was  established  and  by  which  it  has  been  maintained?  There 
need  not  be  any  economic  loss  by  reason  of  such  a  confederation, 
and  there  wnuld  be  a  great  political  gain.  Whether  it  be  a 
monarchy  or  a  republic  it  is  for  Germans  themselves  to  deter¬ 
mine  ;  but  the  establishment  of  such  a  constitution  need  not  be 
a  humiliation  for  Germany,  nor  a  disadvantage  to  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

The  European  problem,  how’ever,  will  not  be  the  issue  on 
which  the  election  will  be  decided,  although  no  doubt  political 
capital  will  be  made,  in  the  manner  usual  at  elections,  of  the 
failure  of  the  Grovernment  to  settle  that  thorny  question.  Most 
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people  will  probably  think  that  Mr.  Baldwin  has  not  yet  had 
time  to  deal  effectively  with  the  foreign  difficulty,  although  it 
will  be  a  matter  of  complaint  that  he  has  chosen  after  so  short 
a  period  of  office  to  throw  the  country  into  the  welter  of  an 
election  when  the  condition  of  Europe  is  so  critical,  and  when 
he  had  received  so  unmistakable  a  mandate  from  the  electors  to 
make  the  influence  of  the  British  Empire  felt  in  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  settlement.  The  main  issue  will  be  Protection. 
Mr.  Asquith  has  already  rushed  into  the  fray  with  something  of 
his  old  energy  and  his  command  of  analytic  and  Socratic 
criticism.  The  Government  are  regrettably  weak  in  advocates 
of  their  policy,  and  will  need  all  their  ability  to  put  their  case 
effectively  before  the  country.  But,  as  I  have  already  indicated, 
in  my  judgment  they  will  win. 


W.  Permewan. 


STRESEMANN’S  ECONOMIC  DICTATORSHIP: 
A  LETTER  FROM  BERLIN. 


Berlin,  November  Qth. 

Having  lasted  not  quite  three  weeks,  the  constitutional  dictator¬ 
ship  in  economical  matters  established  in  mid-October  by  Dr. 
Stresemann  came  to  an  end  on  the  second  of  this  month.  There¬ 
with  ended  the  most  curious,  though  not  the  most  spectacular, 
of  the  events  which  make  up  the  new  anti-parliamentarist,  some¬ 
times  anti-constitutional,  movement  of  post-war  Europe,  a  move¬ 
ment  which  properly  began  with  Russia.  Taking  mainly  political 
forms  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Bulgaria,  the  new  dictatorism  took 
an  economical  form  here.  In  addition  to  this  difference  in 
programme,  the  Stresemann  dictatorship  differed  in  origin  from 
those  of  Italy  and  Spain.  Both  the  latter  were  at  first  frankly 
unconstitutional;  they  were  really  ccnips  d'etat,  and  the  Spanish 
dictatorship  still  keeps  that  character.  Stresemann  got  his  enor¬ 
mous  powers  by  constitutional  means  from  the  Reichstag — in 
fact,  by  a  legally  enacted  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  1919, 
by  the  so-called  Empowering  Law  (Ermdchtigungsgesetz)  of  Octo¬ 
ber  13th.  This  amendment  gave  him  powers  far  exceeding  those 
claimed  by,  or  at  least  exercised  by,  other  European  dictators. 
The  Empowering  Law  enacted  that  the  Cabinet  could  put 
through  by  mere  decree,  and  without  consulting  the  Legislature, 
but  with  full  fo’’ce  of  law,  any  economical,  financial,  or  social 
measure  whatsoever  that  seemed  good  to  it.  Thereby  it  could 
not  only  by  decree  pass  new  laws  and  amend  or  revoke  old,  but 
it  could  override  any  article  of  the  Constitution.  It  obtained, 
therefore,  not  only  all  the  Reichstag’s  powers,  but  powers  which 
the  Reichstag  normally  has  not.  It  also  got  power  to  raise  loans, 
to  impose  taxes,  and  to  expropriate  property.  The  only  limita¬ 
tions  were  in  the  domains  of  labour  hours  and  social  pensions, 
matters  in  which  the  Socialist  Party,  which  in  general  supported 
the  dictatorship,  is  jealous  and  distrustful.  The  Cabinet  could 
enforce  its  measures  by  any  punishment  it  liked ;  it  could  even 
inflict  the  death  penalty  by  decree  if  tbe  offence  was  “  economical, 
financial,  or  social.”  The  Reichstag  retained  power  to  demand 
the  revocation  of  dictatorship  decrees,  but  it  could  not  veto  them 
in  advance.  To  the  scope  of  the  dictatorship  there  was  prac¬ 
tically  no  limit ;  any  measure  can  by  a  little  ingenuity  be  made 
to  look  ”  economical,  financial,  or  social.” 

Alone  the  duration  of  the  dictatorship  was  in  doubt.  The 
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Empowering  Law  was  valid  only  as  long  as  the  Stresemann 
Cabinet  in  its  then  party  composition  (coalition  of  all  parties 
except  Nationals  and  Communists)  lasted.  The  Socialists,  in 
some  measure  also  other  parties,  while  willing  to  grant  unlimited 
power  to  a  Cabinet  in  which  they  were  represented,  were  not  will¬ 
ing  to  grant  it  to  future  Cabinets  of  unknown  composition  ;  in  par¬ 
ticular  the  Socialists,  who  have  no  great  love  for  the  ex-royalist 
Stresemann,  feared  that  his  Cabinet,  once  rid  of  their  representa¬ 
tives,  would  embark  on  an  openly  anti-Labour  policy.  This 
condition  ended  the  dictatorship.  On  November  2nd  the  three 
Socialist  Ministers,  Robert  Schmidt,  Eadbruch,  and  Sollmann 
resigned,  not  because  of  objections  to  any  measure  taken  under 
the  dictatorship,  but  because  the  other  parties  in  the  Cabinet 
w’ould  not  abolish  the  military  executive  system  established  all 
over  the  Republic  in  reply  to  Bavaria’s  revolt,  and  further  because 
the  other  parties  w’ould  not  (at  risk,  or  with  certainty,  of  civil 
war)  compel  Bavaria  to  return  to  obedience  and  to  hand  back 
to  federal  command  the  army  division  of  von  Lossow,  which  the 
Knilling-Kahr  junta  appropriated  and  converted  into  a  local 
Bavarian  force.  When  the  Socialist  Ministers  resigned,  the 
Empowering  Law  lapsed  automatically ;  and  to-day  again  laws — 
unless  they  appear  as  emergency  decrees  under  Article  48  of  the 
Constitution — must  be  passed  by  the  Reichstag  and  Reichsrat. 

The  fruits  of  the  brief  dictatorship  were  very  considerable; 
and  they  will  endure.  Dr.  Stresemann  himself,  or  any  succeed¬ 
ing  Chancellor,  cannot  rescind  the  dictatorship  measures;  these, 
having  the  force  of  law,  are  revocable  only  by  the  Reichstag. 
Altogether  forty  decrees  were  issued  in  the  three  wrecks,  the 
most  important  being  that  creating  the  new  currency,  or  Renten- 
mark,  and  that  putting  taxation  on  a  gold-mark  basis.  Ever 
since  1918  German  economic  affairs  have  been  largely  regulated 
by  extra-parliamentary  means,  that  is,  by  Verordnungen.  The 
most  important  of  all  innovations,  the  Eight  Hours  Labour  Law, 
w’as  established  by  mere  V erordnung .  But  the  sphere  in  which 
such  Verordnungen  could  be  issued  w'as  limited  by  law ;  many 
matters  which  w'ere  both  important  and  urgent  could  not  be 
regulated  in  this  summary  way.  That  proved  to  be  a  main  cause 
of  the  State  financial  and  currency  breakdowns.  Even  when 
working  its  hardest  the  Reichstag  took  weeks,  sometimes  months, 
to  put  a  law  through,  and  therefore  all  such  laws  as  dealt  with 
money  values — dealt,  for  instance,  with  the  paper  mark  rates  of 
taxes — were  hopelessly  out  of  date  before  they  came  into  effect. 
Hence  the  eagerness  with  which,  before  the  Empow'ering  Law, 
Cabinets  seized  upon  Article  48  of  the  Constitution,  an  article 
which  authorises  the  Government,  when  the  Republic  is  in 
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imminent  danger,  to  take  temporary  measures,  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  violate  five  other  articles  of  the  Constitution  (those 
usually  described  as  the  Constitutional  guarantees).  Dr.  Wirth 
set  the  example  when  under  Article  48  he  forbade  free  dealing 
in  exchange.  This  "was  undoubtedly  a  violation  of  the  intent 
of  Article  48 ;  but  though  there  have  since  been  many  equally 
clear  violations  no  one  protests.  Germans  recognise  that  the 
ordinary  legislative  machinery  has  failed,  and  that  if  reforms 
are  not  put  through  by  dictatorial  means,  and  are  not  rapidly 
adapted  by  the  same  means  to  changing  circumstances  and  money 
values,  they  might  as  well  not  be  put  through  at  all. 

Even  if  Dr.  Stresemann  and  his  Ministers  were  only  normally 
competent,  conditions  fully  justified  a  dictatorship.  These  con¬ 
ditions  were  so  bad,  and  the  remedies  had  to  be  so  quickly 
applied,  that  a  mere  normally  competent  Cabinet  would,  if  em¬ 
powered  to  act  at  once,  achieve  more  than  the  most  brilliant 
administration  dependent  on  the  Eeichstag.  As  the  evils  of  mid- 
October  have  necessarily  continued  and  been  aggravated  since 
the  dictatorship  began — the  remedies  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
act— it  is  well  to  give  the  bare  facts  about  economic  conditions 
at  the  latest  date.  The  currency  has  depreciated  to  such  an 
extent  that  even  the  Russian  rouble  in  comparison  appears  to 
be  a  high  exchange ;  the  Cabinet  has  actually  recognised  that 
fact  by  rescinding  an  old  decree  of  1919  forbidding  import  of 
roubles.  In  April  this  year  the  rouble  was  depreciated  7,000 
times  more  than  the  mark ;  the  last  mark  exchange  of  around 
600  milliards  to  the  dollar  shows  a  value  of  about  l-700th  of  a 
rouble.  The  fall  of  the  mark  to  half  its  gold  value  in  one  week 
used  to  be  considered  a  sensational  event,  but  in  one  week  recently 
the  dollar  exchange  in  Berlin  rose  from  4  to  40  milliards  of  marks. 
The  paper  mark  circulation  of  the  Reichsbank  rose  betw’een 
December  31st,  1922,  and  October  23rd,  1923,  from 

1,280,094;000,000  to  524,330,557,240,269,000  marks;  and  the 
latter  figure  is  by  now  enormously  exceeded — at  the  beginning 
of  this  month  the  Reichsbank  was  printing  over  three  trillion 
marks  a  day.  Despite  this  activity,  cash  has  been  almost  chroni¬ 
cally  short,  the  cause  here  being  that,  rapid  as  is  the  circulation 
increase,  the  mark’s  decline  in  buying  power  is  still  more  rapid ; 
the  whole  524,330  billions  circulating  on  October  23rd  had  a 
value  of  only  £2,000,000,  against  £300,000,000  circulating  in 
coins  and  paper  before  the  War.  This  week  the  Cabinet,  after 
a  struggle  with  itself,  permitted  unlimited  use  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  in  home  trade.  The  internal  depreciation  of  the  mark — 
and  this  is  a  new  feature — has  been  even  more  rapid  than  its 
exchange  depreciation.  The  dollar  exchange  rose  from  7,548 
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marks  on  January  2nd  to  628  milliards  on  November  7th. 
Between  January  1st,  1923,  and  November  1st  wholesale  prices, 
taken  as  1  in  1914,  rose  from  2,054  to  49,071,500,000  ;  on  Novem¬ 
ber  6th  they  had  risen  further  to  129,000,000,000.  The  cost  of 
living,  also  taken  as  1  in  1914,  rose  between  January  and  the 
end  of  October  from  1,120  to  13,671,000,000.  On  October  1st  the 
figure  was  40,400,000,  so  that  four  weeks  witnessed  a  340-fold 
rise.  In  less  than  three  weeks  the  price  of  the  1,900-gramme 
loaf  rose  from  440  million  marks  to  over  100,000  millions.  These 
movements  outstrip  Russia’s  at  Russia’s  worst ;  and  the  social 
consequences  have  been  much  the  same.  Farmers  and  dealers 
systematically  withhold  supplies  from  the  market.  For  weeks 
past  bread  and  potatoes  have  been  obtainable  only  with  difficulty. 
The  abnormal  patience  shown  by  the  poorer  population  in  large 
cities  has  at  last  begun  to  break  down.  Rioting  has  already  taken 
place.  With  widespread  unemployment  now  aggravating  con¬ 
ditions,  a  food  revolution  is  inevitable  before  the  end  of  the 
present  winter  unless  some  remedy  is  found. 

Finances  on  the  eve  of  the  dictatorship  were  no  better  than 
currency.  The  two  things  hang  together.  The  August  taxation 
reforms,  rushed  through  the  Reichstag  in  a  hurried  special 
session,  failed  utterly.  Theoretically,  high  taxes  were  imposed; 
but  as,  with  one  exception  (a  gold  tax  on  farm  land),  assess¬ 
ment  and  collection  continued  to  be  in  paper  marks,  the  cur¬ 
rency  depreciation  once  more  relieved  the  taxpayer  at  the  cost 
of  the  State.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  and  a  new  justification 
of  the  dictatorship  solution,  that  on  dispersing  after  sanctioning 
these  taxes  the  Reichstag  was  in  an  optimistic  mood,  members 
openly  speaking  of  the  coming  balancing  of  the  Budget.  But  the 
one  difference  between  then  and  now  was  that  then  a  Finance 
Ministry  ten-day  report  showed  that  revenue  was  only  1-lOOth 
of  expenditure,  while  now  a  ten-day  report  shows  revenue  to  be 
l-500th  of  expenditure.  This  was  the  third  decade  term  of 
September,  when  taxes  of  81,848,151  millions  were  taken  in  and 
expenditure  of  40,065,854,337  millions  paid  out.  The  last 
decade  report  (October  llth-20th)  shows  taxes  of  2,456  billions 
and  expenditure  of  324,117  billions.  Despite  repeated  attempts 
to  raise  railway  rates  and  fares  on  a  key  system  based  on  the 
mark’s  home  buying  power,  deficits  on  Railways — also  on  Posts — 
continue.  In  the  first  October  decade  the  loss  on  the  two  State 
services  was  12,726,039,657,000,000  marks;  in  the  second  decade 
109,702,708,581,000,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  11,000  billions 
a  day.  These  deficits  and  the  deficits  on  the  federal  adminis¬ 
tration  account  are  (except  for  a  small  sum  taken  in  for  the  new 
Funded  Debt,  Goldanleihe)  all  covered  by  discounting  Treasury 
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bills  and  by  printing  against  them  the  necessary  cash.  Between 
October  10th  and  20th  the  floating  debt,  nearly  all  consisting 
of  discounted  Treasury  bills,  rose  from  89,142  billions  to  407,839 
billions.  Of  course,  this  is  no  real  burden  to  the  State ;  the 
figures  are  merely  registers  of  the  very  unequal  proportions  of 
total  expenditure  which  have  been  covered  by  inflation  tax  and 
by  ordinary  taxes.  At  exchange  of  October  22nd  the  Floating 
Debt  was  ^2, 100 ,000.  The  whole  of  the  old  Funded  Debt 
accumulated  by  pre-war- time  and  war-time  borrowings,  and 
totalling  64  milliards,  has  to-day  a  gold  value  of  about  6d. 

Bad  currency  and  bad  finances,  however,  are  not  the  factors 
which  for  the  past  two  months  have  been  threatening  Germany 
with  economical  disaster.  Currency  and  finances  have  been  bad 
for  years ;  their  badness  in  1922  or  1921  was  at  the  time  quite 
as  great  a  sensation  as  is  their  badness  to-day.  The  real  trouble 
is  with  production,  which  demonstrably  increased  up  to  the  end 
of  1922 — that  is,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Euhr  occupation.  The 
new  deterioration  is  visible  only  partly  in  foreign  trade  statistics, 
mainly  in  employment  statistics.  Both  German  exports  and  (if 
one  ignores  coal)  imports  have  heavily  fallen  off  this  year,  the 
first  owing  to  the  embargo  on  export  of  Ruhr  products  imposed 
by  France,  the  second  owing  partly  to  declining  purchasing  power 
of  the  population  and  partly  to  the  reduction  in  consuming  power 
of  native  industries  which  are  unable  to  export,  or  to  transport 
goods  between  occupied  and  unoccupied  territory.  In  August, 
the  last  month  reported,  Germany  imported  4,120,259  metric 
tons  of  goods,  against  a  monthly  average  in  1922  of  3,822,976 
tons,  but  the  former  figure  contained  2,300,000  tons  of  coal  and 
the  latter  only  about  1,000,000  tons.  Iron  ore  imports  have  fallen 
off  catastrophically  from  a  monthly  average  last  year  of  917,811 
tons  to  only  120,241  tons  in  August.  Exports  in  August  were 
only  1,074,465  tons,  against  a  monthly  average  of  1,796,356  tons. 
Most  of  those  exports  which  formerly  were  main  factors  in  the 
foreign  payment  balance  have  declined  very  heavily.  Thus  rolled 
iron  exports  fell  from  a  monthly  average  last  year  of  193,002  tons 
to  only  91,547  tons,  while  machinery  exports  were  24,689  tons, 
against  39,914  tons.  Germany,  which  in  September,  1922,  had 
about  22,000  unemployed,  has  to-day  the  worst  unemployment 
in  her  history ;  even  the  months  immediately  following  the 
Armistice  were  not  so  bad.  The  Ruhr  alone  (and  here  Essen 
is  not  counted,  owing  to  lack  of  data)  had  339,923  unemployed 
on  the  2nd.  The  last  report — already  six  weeks  old — for  all 
Germany  shows  (September  29th)  500,000  unemployed  out  of 
5,000,000  trades  union  members,  and  of  the  remaining  4,500,000 
men  1,790,000  were  working  short  time.  At  present  an  esti- 
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mated  1,250,000  men  are  wholly  without  work.  Bankruptcies, 
it  is  true,  still  decline ;  in  October  they  numbered  only  twelve, 
against  a  monthly  average  of  around  800  before  the  war.  But 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rapid  decline  of  the  mark  in  a  few 
weeks  reduces  the  burden  of  even  big  debts  to  practically  nothing, 
so  that  even  stoppage  of  production  did  not  ruin  employers.  Once 
the  stable  Rentenmark,  which  is  the  chief  fruit  of  the  dictator¬ 
ship,  becomes  not  merely  a  voluntary  currency,  but  also  the  only 
legal  tender,  the  crop  of  bankruptcies  may  be  expected  to  beat 
all  records.  Then  there  will  be  no  single  favourable  feature  in 
Germany’s  economic  condition. 

It  has  been  implied,  and  is  generally  correct,  that  the  Euhr 
occupation  was  the  dividing  point  between  a  period  of  German 
economic  recovery  and  a  period,  covering  practically  all  of  1923, 
of  new  decay.  Until  a  couple  of  months  ago  currency  had  no 
visible  influence  upon  business,  by  which  is  mainly  meant  produc¬ 
tion,  at  all.  It  is,  however,  true  that  the  present  industrial  and 
trade  crisis  is  due  immediately  to  currency.  But  the  process  has 
been  very  different  from  that  for  years  predicted.  The  mere 
fall  of  the  mark,  w'ithout  any  other  factor,  was  expected  to  cause 
a  production  crisis.  In  fact  this  was  not  so.  As  long  as  the 
mark  exchange  merely  fell,  and  as  long  as  no  remedy  was  sought 
either  by  the  Government  or  the  public,  business  proceeded  fairly 
well,  and,  before  the  French  occupation  of  the  Ruhr,  even  exceed¬ 
ingly  w’ell.  Early  in  the  second  part  of  this  year,  however,  the 
mark  fell  so  rapidly  that,  without  ruining  business,  it  was  a 
practical  inconvenience  to  everyone.  The  remedy  sought  by  the 
public  was  to  do  all  price  calculations  in  non-existent  gold  marks, 
actual  payments  being  made  in  paper  marks  at  their  day’s  gold 
exchange.  Wholesale  dealers  and  shops  had  their  “  gold  mark 
prices” — sometimes  ‘‘peace  prices” — and  used  ‘‘multiplica- 
tors,”  or  ‘‘  key  numbers  ”  (based  on  the  dollar’s  current  ex¬ 
change),  in  order  to  calculate  the  price  chargeable  in  paper  marks. 
Already  in  September  the  Steel  Syndicate  and  the  Federal  Coal 
Syndicate  began  to  quote  in  gold  marks  or  in  English  shillings, 
though  payments  were  still  made  in  paper.  For  the  company 
or  individual  trader  this  system  was  fairly  satisfactory ;  it  had 
the  advantage  that  if  payment  was  delayed,  and  if  during  the 
delay  the  mark’s  gold  value  fell,  the  ‘‘ multi  plicator  ”  or  ‘‘key 
number”  was  proportionately  raised,  so  that  no  loss  resulted. 
But  the  system  led  to  a  sudden  enormous  rise  in  gold  prices. 
One  reason  for  this  w’as  that  the  ‘‘  gold  mark  price,”  or  the  so- 
called  ‘‘  peace  price,”  was  often  fixed  arbitrarily,  without  any 
relation  to  the  real  peace  price  or  the  real  production  cost ;  once 
fixed,  the  ‘‘  gold  ”  or  ‘‘  peace  ”  price  was  honestly  treated  with 
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the  “  multiplicator  ”  or  “  key  number  ”  from  clay  to  day  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  dollar  exchange,  and  as  result  the  too-high  gold  price 
could  never  fall.  Under  this  system  Ruhr  coal,  which  cost  under 
13  gold  marks  a  ton  before  the  war,  actually  quoted  38  gold  marks, 
and  some  other  commodity  prices  rose  even  more. 

A  factor  here  was  the  new,  and  in  itself  thoroughly  justified, 
[X)licy  of  making  the  State  services  pay.  Railway  fares  and 
rates  were  put  on  an  index  basis,  and  raised  at  brief  intervals 
in  proportion  to  the  mark’s  decline  in  home  buying  power. 
The  result  was  that  gold  railway  charges  went  rapidly  up,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  this  month  were,  for  the  first  time,  very 
much  higher  than  before  the  war.  The  era  of  ridiculously  low 
German  prices  came  to  an  end.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung's  index 
for  November  1st  shows  that,  while  prices  w^ere  49,071,500,000- 
fold  higher  than  in  1914,  gold  was  only  30,962,400,000  times 
dearer,  so  that  gold  prices  had  risen  about  60  per  cent.,  as  against 
34  per  cent,  in  the  United  States.  At  the  beginning  of  1923 
German  gold  prices  were  about  the  same  as  in  1914,  and  were 
therefore  much  lower  than  English,  and  before  1922  German 
prices  were  often  low'er  than  before  the  war.  A  complete  price 
revolution  has  since  taken  place,  and  the  results  are  precisely  the 
same  as  the  results  of  a  “  deflation  crisis,”  though  there  was  no 
deflation.  Foreigners  ce-sed  buying  because  they  could  get  things 
cheaper  elsewhere ;  natives  ceased  buying  because  gold  prices  were 
now  more  or  less  stable,  and  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  rush¬ 
ing  to  buy  at  once.  This  is  the  main  cause  of  the  present  crisis 
in  industry.  The  Government  has  recognised  the  fact  by 
attempting  to  cut  down  prices,  and  with  that  aim  it  actually 
abolished  the  30  per  cent,  coal  tax,  which  was  formerly  one  of 
the  biggest  revenue  yielders,  so  that  the  gold  prices  quoted  for 
coal,  and  also  for  steel,  could  be  cut.  But  it  is  not  possible 
to  bring  back  prices  to  the  old  competitive,  not  to  mention 
dumping,  level ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Germany — even  if  the 
Reparations-Ruhr  question  is  satisfactorily  settled — will  pass 
through  a  very  serious  industrial  crisis  before  general  stabilisation 
of  conditions  is  attained. 

Things  are  undoubtedly  bad.  But  it  is  certain  that,  but  for 
the  economic  dictatorship  and  for  the  remedial  measures  which 
were  rushed  out  in  a  hurry,  they  would  be  still  worse.  The  first 
measure  wms  the  putting  of  all  taxation  upon  a  gold  mark  basis. 
Strictly  speaking,  this  was  not  done  under  the  Empowering  Law, 
but  under  Article  48  of  the  Constitution,  and  therefore  illegally ; 
Dr.  Stresemann  wms  so  convinced  of  the  urgency  of  this  measure 
that  he  would  not  wait  even  a  couple  of  days.  The  way  in  which 
paper  mark  assessment  and  paper  mark  tax  collection  ruined  the 
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finances  for  the  benefit  of  the  debtor-taxpayer  was  shown  in 
detail  in  The  Fortnightly  Heview  of  September.  The  new 
gold  mark  system  will  afford  a  theoretically  perfect,  and,  if  it 
is  properly  enforced,  also  a  practical,  remedy.  All  paper  mark 
taxes  falling  due  after  August  31st,  1923,  are  put  upon  the  gold 
basis.  Their  gold  value  at  date  of  falling  due  will  be  calculated 
ujion  basis  of  the  paper  mark’s  gold  exchange  on  that  date;  if 
before  payment  date  the  paper  mark’s  gold  value  falls,  the  pay- 
ment  will  be  increased  in  exact  proportion.  Only  taxes  due  before 
August  31st  and  not  yet  paid  are  treated  by  the  old  system  of 
“  multiplicators.”  This  measure  is  necessarily  temporary, 
because  when  the  new  Rentenmark  (or  a  later  genuine  gold  mark) 
circulates,  all  taxes  will  be  assessed  and  collected  in  it.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  this  reform,  the  Cabinet  by  decree  quashed  all  pend¬ 
ing  taxation  proceedings  under  a  given  value,  and  thereby  put  an 
end  to  the  scandal  of  claims  for  and  disputes  over  tax  sums  worth 
a  fraction  of  an  English  penny.  A  general  reform  of  taxes  on  a 
gold  mark  basis  will  come  next  year.  Meantime,  the  Cabinet 
has  decided  to  reform  the  Property  Tax,  making  a  new  general 
gold  mark  assessment  on  December  dlst  this  year,  and  exempt¬ 
ing  no  one  with  property  worth  more  than  TIOO.  The  reformed 
succession  and  legacy  duty  will  also  be  in  gold  marks,  and  will 
take  up  to  70  per  cent.  The  reform  of  State  railway  fares  and 
rates  was  put  through  from  November  1st,  and  it  is  now  in  force. 
Instead  of  the  system  adopted  in  August  of  gold  mark  basic  rates 
multiplied  by  a  key  number  fixed  at  short  intervals,  fares  and 
rates  are  now  altogether  expressed  in  gold  marks,  and  paper  mark 
payments  therefor  are  fixed  from  day  to  day  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  changes  in  the  paper  mark’s  gold  value.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  war  travelling  in  Germany  is  dear;  indeed,  it 
is  about  twice  as  dear  as  it  was  before  the  war.  This  will  injure 
certain  kinds  of  traffic,  and  the  Government  has  provided  for 
that  by  docking  a  great  number  of  trains ;  the  gain  is  that,  leav¬ 
ing  losses  on  Ruhr  communications,  which  are  incalculable,  out 
of  the  question,  the  federal  railways  will  soon  pay  their  way. 

The  currency  reform,  or  institution  of  the  Rentenmark,  was 
decreed  wholly  under  the  Empowering  Law'.  It  is  not  yet  work¬ 
ing.  A  large  quantity — about  600,000,000  gold  marks  worth— 
of  stable  German  currency  is,  however,  already  circulating.  The 
country  could  not  wait  for  the  Rentenmark,  and  the  Cabinet  had 
to  find  immediate  surrogates,  and  stable  surrogates.  This  became 
all  the  more  urgent  because  Bavaria,  Baden,  Hamburg,  Hanover, 
and  other  States,  provinces,  and  cities,  which  long  ago  issued 
their  owm  instable  paper  mark  currencies,  began  now  to  issue 
stable  currencies.  The  cover  of  these  currencies  was  usually 
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vague;  Baden  secures  hers  on  the  yield  of  her  State  forests, 
Hanover  secures  hers  with  rye,  on  the  principle  of  the  now 
familiar  rye  loans.  By  these  measures  the  currency  sovereignty 
of  the  Kepublic  was  impaired.  The  Cabinet  therefore  put  into 
circulation  and  made  legal  currency,  though  not  compulsory  legal 
tender,  small  scrip  portions  of  the  two  gold  loans  issued  this  year. 
First  are  the  so-called  “  Dollar  Treasury  Bills,”  which  are  guaran¬ 
teed  with  the  whole  gold  reserve  of  the  Keichsbank,  and  are 
therefore  a  full  gold  currency,  though  not  convertible  into  gold 
on  immediate  presentation ;  they  are  ultimately  payable  in  gold 
or  in  cheques  on  New  York.  Second  is  the  so-called  ‘‘  Gold 
Loan,”  a  funded  loan  voluntarily  subscribed  to  last  summer. 
This  ‘  ‘  gold  loan  ’  ’  is  not  gold  at  all ;  it  is  convertible  into  gold 
at  any  date,  but  is  merely  ‘‘stable  value”  (wertbcstaendig), 
which  means  that  the  Government  guarantees  to  holders  a  certain 
tixed  amount  of  buying  power.  Gold-loan  scrip  was  issued  as 
currency  in  small  denominations.  Both  these  stable  currencies 
were  put  into  circulation  a  fortnight  ago.  The  main  aims  of 

I  hurrying  on  the  measure  were  two  :  first,  to  make  it  possible 

[  to  pay  farmers  with  good  money,  and  so  facihtate  the  moving 

I  of  the  crops  and  prevent  the  threatened  famine  in  the  towns; 

iand,  secondly,  to  counteract  the  currency  famine.  A  very  small 
nominal  sum  in  either  of  these  stable  currencies  represented  more 
buying  power  than  an  enormous  nominal  sum  in  paper  marks. 
Hence  the  issue  of  a  mere  500,000,000  gold  marks  worth  of  ‘‘  gold 
loan  ”  was  expected  to  work  wonders,  and  the  cash  shortage  was 
to  come  to  an  end. 

This  hope  was  not  immediately  realised.  It  failed,  not  owing 
to  the  refusal  of  the  public  to  take  the  new  currencies  at  their 
nominal  gold  value,  but,  paradoxically,  because  the  public  paid 
enormous  premiums  to  get  these  moneys.  The  paper  mark  was 
I  going  down  headlong.  The  ‘‘flight  ”  from  it  no  longer  went 
into  wares,  for  the  reasons  given,  and  it  could  not  go  into  dollars 
because  the  buying  of  foreign  currencies  is  forbidden  except  to 
importing  firms.  The  public,  certain  that  its  paper  marks  would 
continue  to  depreciate,  and  convinced  that  dollar  Treasmy  bills 
and  ‘‘gold  loan”  were  really  stable  currencies,  rushed  to  buy 
these,  with  aim  of  hoarding.  Frantic  competition  to  get  hold 
of  ‘‘  gold  loan  ”  cmrency  took  place.  At  first  the  banks  rationed 
1  it  to  applicants,  and  soon  none  could  be  had.  On  a  day  when 
the  official  rate  of  the  American  dollar  was  65  milliard  paper 
*  marks,  a  nominal  dollar  of  German  ‘‘gold  loan”  (which,  to 
repeat,  is  not  gold  at  all)  fetched  as  much  as  400  milliards.  Ger- 
.  many’s  first  doubtful  Ersatz  for  a  good  currency  was  worth  six 
times  as  much  as  the  best  currency  in  the  world.  Naturally, 
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with  things  so  no  one  would  part  with  his  “  gold  loan  ”  currency, 
and  the  aim  of  providing  a  stable  circulation  was  foiled.  The 
Cabinet  retorted  with  a  decree  forbidding  dealings  in  ‘  ‘  gold 
loan  ”  other  than  at  the  official  Bourse  rate,  which  is  the  same 
as  the  dollar  rate.  Up  till  a  fortnight  ago  the  circulation  of 
“  gold  loan  ”  currency  totalled  300,000,000  gold  marks,  and  the 
limit  was  to  be  500,000,000  gold  marks.  The  Gk)vernmeut  now 
announces  issue  of  a  further  300,000,000  gold  marks  in  form  of 
Treasury  bills  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest  and  falling  due  in 
1932.  These  bills  will  be  in  large  denominations  and  will  not 
circulate  as  currency.  But  they  will  be  usable  by  public  bodies 
and  by  private  concerns  as  cover  for  the  issue  of  local  stable 
currencies. 

Ultimately  the  “  gold  loan  ”  currency  will  be  convertible  into 
Eentenmarks,  and  therefore  its  final  cover  consists  of  mortgages 
upon  land  and  industrial  bonds.  For  that  is  the  projected  cover 
of  the  new  Eentenmark.  Whereas  the  dollar  Treasury  bills 
and  the  gold  loan  scrip  w’ere  put  into  circulation  as  mere  surro¬ 
gates  for  currency,  the  Eentenmark  is  to  be  the  definitive  stable 
currency,  which  will  not  be  replaced  until  circumstances  permit 
the  restoration  of  a  real  gold  currency.  The  Eentenmark  is  the 
latest  official  name  of  a  currency  which  in  earlier  official  plans 
w'as  called  Bodenmark ,  or  ground-mark,  and  later  Neumark,  or 
new  mark.  Eentenmarks  will  be  issued  by  a  Eentenbank,  not 
connected  with  the  Eeichsbank.  The  capital  and  the  legal  cover 
for  the  Eentenmark  currency  will  be  compulsorily  contributed 
by  property  owners.  The  capital  is  3,200,000,000  Eentenmarks, 
each  equal  to  pre-war  gold  marks.  Half  of  this  capital  will  be 
obtained  by  imposing  compulsory  mortgages  on  agricultural  land 
up  to  4  per  cent,  of  its  value,  and  half  by  requiring  industry  to 
issue  bonds.  Owing  to  the  piactically  complete  abolition  of 
rents,  city  house  property  has  been  exempted.  The  Eentenbank 
is  governed  by  a  committee  of  fourteen,  representing  the  compul¬ 
sory  mortgagors,  who  are  the  shareholders.  The  mortgages  and 
bonds  will  be  in  gold  marks,  and  will  bear  6  per  cent,  interest. 
On  security  of  the  mortgages  and  bonds,  the  Eentenbank  will 
issue  5  per  cent,  mortgage  bonds,  and  these  will  be  used  as 
security  for  the  Eentenbank’s  note  issue.  The  first  Eentenmark 
notes  will  appear  on  November  15th  in  denominations  of  1,  2, 
5,  10,  50,  100,  and  500  Eentenmarks,  and  with  them  will  appear 
coins  of  from  1  to  50  Eentenpfennigs. 

The  Eentenbank  is  already  formally  constituted  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  former  Prussian  Finance  Minister,  Dr.  Lentze. 
With  the  opening  of  its  operations  the  present  paper  mark  infla¬ 
tion  will  come  to  an  end.  The  new  bank  will  advance  the 
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Republic  the  sum  of  1,200,000,000  Eentenmarks,  which  will  be 
sufficient,  it  is  believed,  to  cover  State  deficits  until  the  Budget  is 
balanced.  The  whole  scheme,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  balanc¬ 
in'^  of  the  Budget.  The  Rentenmark  will  have  no  real  cover. 
Each  note  is  theoretically  convertible  into  an  equivalent  value  in 
mortgage  bonds,  and  the  mortgage  bond  secures  to  its  owner  a 
5  per  cent,  gold  mark  interest.  But  this  is  in  no  sense  a  realisable 
security.  “  Gold  marks  ”  will  not  exist,  and  in  the  end  all  a 
claimant  will  get  for  his  Rentenmarks  will  be  other  Rentenmarks. 
However,  the  importance  of  convertibility  and  legal  cover  for  note 
issues  is  usually  exaggerated.  The  real  supports  for  the  new  cur¬ 
rency  are  two  :  (1)  the  limitation  of  the  circulation,  and  (2)  the 
Government’s  undertaking  to  accept  Rentenmarks  in  payment  of 
taxes  at  their  full  nominal  gold  value.  As  all  taxes,  as  stated 
above,  will  in  future  be  expressed  in  gold  marks,  a  citizen  will 
always  find  at  least  one  creditor — i.e.,  the  State — who  is  willing  to 
take  Rentenmarks  off  his  hands  at  full  value.  The  first  point,  the 
limitation  of  the  issue,  is  vital,  and  it  cannot  be  fulfilled  unless 
Budget  balance  is  achieved  w’ithin  a  very  short  time.  The  whole 
value  of  the  1,200,000,000  Rentenmarks,  more  than  which  the 
State  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  borrow,  is  only  £60,000,000.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  Government  hopes  to  balance  the  Budget,  and,  apart 
from  Reparations,  it  can  certainly  do  so  if  it  enforces  the  promised 
assessments  and  payments  in  stable  values.  If  it  fails,  the 
currency  reform  will  fail  dismally ;  the  Government  would  then 
have  either  to  inflate  the  Rentenmark  circulation,  to  resume  in¬ 
flating  with  paper  marks,  or,  finally,  in  the  Russian  w'ay,  to  issue 
State  notes.  At  present  a  certain  confidence  is  felt.  It  is  baaed 
upon  the  fact  that  the  “gold  loan’’  surrogate  currency,  which 
was  originally  (before  it  was  last  week  declared  convertible  into 
Bentenmarks)  not  secured  at  all,  nevertheless  maintained,  and 
more  than  maintained,  its  value. 

The  precise  manner  of  treating  the  existing  paper  mark  circula¬ 
tion  has  not  yet  been  announced.  The  original  plan,  which  was 
for  a  Bodenmark,  assumed  that  pap«r  marks  w’ould  be  convertible 
into  Bodenmarks  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  later.  Later  this  plan 
was  abandoned,  and  it  was  announced  that  the  paper  mark  would 
continue  to  circulate,  but  that  nothing  would  be  added  to  the 
circulation.  Two  days  ago  was  announced  a  return  to  the  con¬ 
version  principle ;  the  paper  mark  will  be  converted  into  Renten¬ 
marks  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  as  soon  as  the  final  total  of  the  paper 
mark  circulation  is  known — i.e.,  as  soon  as  further  State  borrow¬ 
ing  in  paper  marks  ceases.  The  reason  for  returning  to  the 
onginal  plan  is  the  continued  headlong  downward  course  of  the 
paper  mark.  As  shown  by  precedent  from  the  first  half  of  1921 , 
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a  stoppage  of  inflation  in  paper  marks  by  no  means  guarantees 
against  a  further  exchange  fall,  and  with  the  circulation  stable 
but  the  exchange  falling  the  whole  paper  mark  circulation  would 
ultimately  cease  to  have  any  buying  power  at  all.  This  will 
be  prevented  by  conversion.  The  reform  of  the  Reichsbank  has 
been  decided  on.  The  Reichsbank  will  again  become  a  pure 
gold  mark  bank,  without  right  or  obligation  to  finance  the  State, 
and  with  power  to  issue  gold  mark  notes  secured  to  one-third 
(as  formerly)  with  gold  and  to  two-thirds  with  good  commercial 
bills.  Tmmediatelv  the  Rentenmark  is  put  into  circulation,  and 
immediately  the  Government  has  got  its  credit  in  Rentenmarks, 
the  Reichsbank  will  be  a  gold  mark  bank  again.  The  State’s 
Treasury  bill  debt  to  the  Reichsbank  will  be  redeemed  with 
300,000,000  Rentenmarks,  to  be  immediately  advanced  to  the 
State  by  the  Rentenhank,  and  it  is  with  this  300,000,000  Renten¬ 
marks  that  the  paper  mark  will  be  converted. 

The  Stresemann  Cabinet  has  put  through  two  other  important 
measures,  one  under  the  Empowering  Law,  one  legislatively. 
The  first  regulates  industrial  combines,  w’hether  these  are  trusts, 
cartels,  or  mere  Intcressenqemeinschajtcn.  The  Cartels  Tjaw,  as 
it  is  called,  requires  that  the  conditions  of  all  industrial  combina¬ 
tions  shall  be  recorded  in  a  written  instrument,  and  establishes 
a  Cartels  Court  with  power  to  dissolve  a  combination,  to  release 
any  member  of  a  combination  from  his  obligations  to  the  combina¬ 
tion  ns  a  whole,  and  to  release  a  consumer  from  an  oppressive 
buying  contract  w’ith  a  combination.  The  second  measure 
abolishes  the  eight  hours  day,  enacting  that  the  present  maxi¬ 
mum  eight  hours  may  be  lengthened  to  ten  either  by  official 
ordinance  or  by  agreement  between  employers  and  employed, 
and  that  in  underground  mining  and  other  unhygienic  occupa¬ 
tions  the  maximum  hours  are  eight.  At  present  in  underground 
mining  the  hours  are — by  agreement — seven. 

The  Stresemann  Cabinet,  it  will  be  seen,  has  a  considerable 
record  for  activity.  It  has  been  in  office  only  two  and  a-balf 
months,  and  it  had  dictatorial  powers  only  for  about  a  third  of 
the  time.  Whether  its  reforms  will  bear  fruit  in  the  shape  of  a 
restored  Germany  is  doubtful.  The  outcome  depends  primarily 
upon  the  settlement  of  the  Reparations  question.  W^ithout  such 
settlement  the  Budget  will  not  be  balanced,  the  new  currency 
will  perish,  and  production  will  continue  to  languish.  The  fact 
that  Germany  has  for  the  moment  got  a  Cabinet  with  will  and 
ability  to  push  reforms,  and  that  she  will  probably  not  have  such 
a  Cabinet  six  months  hence,  is  a  new  reason  for  settling  Repara¬ 
tions  at  once. 

Robert  Crozier  Long. 
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A  VISIT  TO  HUNGARY. 

To  realise  Budape.st  in  all  its  beauty  one  must  stand  in  the  centre 
of  the  fine  bridge  which  spans  the  Danube,  dmding  the  ancient 
city  of  Buda  from  the  more  modern  Pest,  and  take  in  the  view 
of  both  banks.  On  the  Buda  side,  where  the  shore  rises  steeply, 
stands  the  majestic  front  of  the  Imperial  Palace,  with  stately 
columns,  far-flung  wings,  and  tall,  burnished  dome.  It  has  been 
greatly  enlarged  since  the  days  of  Maria  Theresa,  but  the  style 
in  which  it  was  first  planned  has  been  faithfully  followed  in  the 
completion  of  the  great  quadrangle  which  Ues  behind  the 
imposing  front. 

The  last  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  spent  large  sums  on  the 
Palace,  but,  ever  faithful  to  Vienna,  visited  it  rarely  in  later  life. 
Once  the  pride  of  the  Hapsburgs,  it  is  now  deserted  except  for 
the  apartments  where  the  Regent  Horthy  lives  in  simple  state. 
At  night  darkness  broods  over  the  building  save  for  the  light 
which  twinkles  from  the  window  where  the  Governor,  as  the 
people  like  to  call  him,  is  hard  at  work.  Only  the  solitary  tramp 
of  the  sentry  breaks  the  silence  of  the  great  quadrangle  which 
has  seen  so  many  splendid  ceremonies.  The  Palace  is  a  symbol 
of  the  past  glories  of  Hungary.  Commanding  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Danube  with  overhanging  terraces  and  heroic  statues,  it 
has  a  mournful,  expectant  air,  as  if  waiting  for  the  return  of 
a  royal  master.  The  cabman  who  points  his  whip  at  it  as  he 
drives  across  the  bridge  whispers  the  name  of  Prince  Otto,  the 
son  of  King  Karl  of  sad  memory,  the  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  boy 
whose  portrait  hangs  in  one  of  the  great  rooms  of  the  Palace. 
But  the  return  of  a  Hapsburg  has  been  forbidden  by  the 
Allies.  No  one  knows  for  whom  the  Regent  holds  the  empty 
throne. 

Bela  Kun  and  his  Red  soldiers  occupied  the  Palace  during  the 
Bolshevik  revolution,  and  the  shuddering  attendant  who  conducts 
you  round  tells  dreadful  stories  of  the  damage  which  he  WTOught 
there.  But,  to  give  the  devil  his  due,  beyond  some  slashed 
coverings  on  chairs  and  walls  the  Palace  does  not  appear  to  have 
suffered  much.  The  busts  of  emperors  and  kings  are  still  there. 
On  the  terrace  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  still  proudly  rides  his 
warhorse.  King  Mathias  still  calls  to  his  hounds  in  sculptured 
group,  while  in  the  great  Hapsburg  Hall,  Maria  Theresa  still 
keeps  undisturbed  her  watch  in  marble.  Nor  has  the  beautifully 
decorated  hall  of  St.  Stephen  been  touched.  The  Red  terror  of 
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which  horrible  stories  are  told  was  more  concerned  with  wreakina 
vengeance  on  the  living  than  the  dead. 

Beyond  the  Palace  is  a  line  of  less  pretentious  buildings,  below 
which  can  be  traced  the  old  walls  of  the  once  famous  fortress 
of  Buda,  which  for  so  long  defied  the  Turk.  Crowning  the 
steep  escarpment  above  the  bridge  is  the  church  of  Mathias,  the 
ancient  coronation  chm*ch,  with  its  tall,  painted  roof  and  pointed 
spire.  The  highly  decorated  interior  is  the  work  of  the  restorer, 
and  gives  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  original  beauty  of  this  ancient 
church,  in  which  so  many  Hungarian  Kings  have  been  crowned. 
Behind  the  church ,  with  its  terraced  front  and  cupola-like  towers 
which  mimic  the  old  fortifications,  lies  the  city  of  Buda.  There 
is  little  now  to  remind  one  of  the  Turkish  occupation.  Here 
and  there  an  old  house  or  quaint  corner  recalls  the  days  of  Soly- 
man,  and  near  the  British  Legation,  where  Mr.  Hohler,  the 
Minister,  so  admirably  upholds  the  prestige  of  his  country,  the 
spot  is  pointed  out  where  the  last  of  the  Pashas  died  fighting. 
Both  Buda  and  Pest  have  many  monuments  to  the  glory  of  the 
national  heroes  of  Hungary — St.  Stephen,  John  Hunyadi, 
Mathias  Corvinus,  Kinizsy,  and  Bocskay  look  down  in  bronze 
and  stone  from  many  a  stately  pedestal.  The  memory  of  the 
past  exercises  a  potent  influence  on  the  spirit  of  Hungary  to-day, 
as  the  Bolsheviks  well  knew  when  they  hurled  some  of  the  kingly 
group  from  their  royal  circle. 

It  is  the  sight  of  the  green  hills  beyond  building  and  church 
.spire  and  the  distant  peep  of  Margit  Island,  which  the  waters 
of  the  Danube  stretch  wide  arms  to  embrace,  which  gives  the 
city  of  Budapest  its  chief  charm. 

Viewed  from  Buda  the  massive  streets  and  fine  public  build¬ 
ings  of  Pest,  stretching  far  away  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
into  the  great  plain,  impress  the  eye.  The  Parliament  House, 
with  its  Gothic  front  and  handsome  dome,  looks  like  a  great 
cathedral.  There  is  a  Venetian  touch  about  its  broad  terrace 
and  steps  leading  dowm  to  the  Danube.  It  suggests  that  Hun¬ 
gary  attaches  great  importance  to  Parliamentary  institutions, 
while  it  is  a  fitting  seal  to  the  beauty  of  the  city  of  Pest.  But 
if  the  Parliament  building  was  little  more  than  a  make-believe  for 
democratic  government  under  the  Dual  Monarchy,  I  fear  that 
if  we  look  into  the  last  franchise  we  shall  find  that  it  afl'ords 
only  a  fa9ade  to  Parliamentary  government  in  our  sense  of  the 
words. 

It  stands  there  as  proud  a  monument  to  the  aspirations  of  a 
people  as  exists  in  any  capital  of  the  world,  and  the  thought 
crosses  one’s  mind  that  it  must  surely  exercise  an  influence  on 
all  who  see  it,  and  strengthen  the  desire  for  greater  liberty  in 
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Hungary  to-day.  This,  perhaps,  is  a  fantastic  idea,  but  if  the 
site  of  cities  could  make  men  happy,  then  the  people  of  Budapest 
would  be  thrice  blest. 

There  is,  however,  an  air  of  depression  in  the  streets,  for  life 
is  difficult  in  Budapest  to-day.  Wages  are  low,  prices  are  high. 
Not  high  for  us,  for  I  have  an  English  friend  in  Budapest  who 
tells  me  that  he  lives  quite  well  upon  thirty  shillings  a  week, 
and  that  the  rent  of  his  room,  with  the  use  of  a  bath,  comes  to 
only  five  shillings  a  week.  He  explains  that  he  can  make  more 
than  this  sum  by  lending  ;6150  to  borrowers  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  I  fancy  that  sooner  or  later  he  will  find  a  nigger  on 
that  financial  fence.  However  that  may  be,  life  must  be  very 
hard  for  the  working  man  in  Budapest  who  has  no  capital .  The 
most  highly  skilled  of  them,  as  I  discovered  from  talking  to  a 
compositor  in  a  newspaper  office,  makes  less  than  £1  a  week  on 
a  gold  basis.  Although  food  is  fairly  cheap,  all  the  other  neces¬ 
saries  of  life,  owing  to  the  high  system  of  protection,  are  very 
dear.  Fortunately,  as  the  price  of  my  friend’s  room  suggests, 
rent  is  cheap,  the  Government  having  apparently  sacrificed  the 
interests  of  the  landlords  to  the  necessity  of  restricting  the  cost 
of  living.  But  there  is  great  overcrowding. 

I  have  talked  with  many  Hungarians  since  I  have  been  here. 
Among  the  upper  classes  there  is  a  feeling  of  intense  bitterness 
against  the  Treaty  of  Trianon,  w’hich  has  reduced  Hungary  to 
one-third  of  its  former  size.  Beneath  the  surface  there  is  a  strong 
irredentist  movement,  but  the  Regent,  in  spite  of  his  reputation 
as  a  fire-eater,  sets  his  face  against  it  and  insists  that  the  one 
hope  for  Hungary  is  to  settle  down  and  devote  her  energies  to 
making  the  best  of  a  cruel  situation.  Count  Bethlen,  the  Prime 
Minister,  is  also  sternly  opposed  to  the  wild  talk  of  the  “  Awaken¬ 
ing  Hungarians,”  the  Chauvinist  party  led  by  Gombbs,  who 
affects  to  play  the  part  of  a  minor  Mussolini. 

But  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  a  high-spirited  and  warlike 
race  which  has  been  wounded  to  the  quick  by  the  dismember¬ 
ment  of  its  country  will  ever  adapt  itself  to  the  Treaty  of  Trianon, 
which  the  Hungarians  attribute  to  the  French  desire  to  be 
revenged  on  their  country.  I  can  well  believe  that  there  is  a 
passionate  longing  among  the  Magyar  population  which  has  been 
separated  from  Hungary  to  return  to  their  Fatherland.  The 
present  Government  of  Hungary  is  sincerely  anxious  to  keep  the 
peace  and  improve  its  relations  with  its  neighbours.  But  there 
are  many  causes  of  friction.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  treatment 
of  the  Hungarian  minorities  by  the  Little  Entente.  They  no 
doubt  afford  a  difficult  problem.  But  the  Little  Entente,  instead 
of  declaring  that  the  grievances  of  their  Magyar  population  exist 
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only  in  their  imagination,  would  do  well  to  stretch  a  point  in 
their  favour. 

I  shall  be  told  that  I  have  allowed  myself  to  be  carried  away 
by  Hungarian  propaganda,  and  admittedly  unless  one  examines 
on  the  spot  the  grievances  which  are  alleged,  it  is  difficult  to  find 
out  the  truth.  But  where  there  is  so  much  smoke  there  must 
surely  be  some  fire,  and  it  is  the  spirit  in  which  these  minorities 
are  treated  which  is  more  important  even  than  the  laws  which 
are  passed  for  their  protection,  which  in  Czecho-Slovakia  appear 
on  the  surface  to  be  fair  enough.  What  the  Magyar  proprietors 
complain  of  is  that  their  estates  in  the  territories  of  the  Little 
Entente  have  either  been  sequestrated  or  are  subject  to  such 
high  taxation  that  they  no  longer  draw  any  revenues  from  them. 
They  cannot,  they  tell  you,  even  visit  their  former  properties. 
The  Hungarian  peasant  who  formerly  came  from  the  ^Magyar 
territory  which  is  now  included  in  Czecho-Slovakia,  to  work 
during  the  harvest  in  the  great  plains,  is  prevented  from  doing  so. 
They  feel  most  of  all  the  loss  of  Transylvania,  which  was  the 
source  of  great  national  pride  to  the  Hungarians,  for  in  its  wooded 
heights  were  born  the  hardy  race  which  hurled  back  the  Turk. 

“  We  have  not  been  left  with  sufficient  wood  to  make  coffins 
for  our  people,”  said  a  great  landowner  to  me  who  once  possessed 
some  of  the  finest  forests  in  Europe.  His  estates,  which  are 
now  in  Eoumania,  he  assured  me,  had  been  taken  from  him, 
for  the  compensation  which  the  Roumanian  Government  offered 
was  derisory.  Indeed,  if  it  is  true  that  the  Hungarian  land¬ 
lords  of  Transylvania  have  been  bought  out  in  bonds  at  the 
nominal  face  value  of  the  land  in  1913  in  Hungarian  crowns,  a 
great  injustice  has  been  committed,  for  this  is  virtual  confiscation. 

The  business  man  in  Budapest  complains  of  the  ruin  which 
has  been  brought  on  the  industry  and  trade  of  Hungary  because 
she  has  been  deprived  of  so  much  of  her  raw  material  and  so 
many  of  her  looms,  factories,  and  workpeople.  Hungary,  he 
tells  you,  was  formerly  an  economic  unit,  but  now  it  is  left  dis¬ 
membered  with  its  capital  city,  to  which  all  the  commerce  flowed 
and  all  the  railways  converged,  deprived  of  its  once  flourishing 
entrepdt  trade.  The  Little  Entente  is  represented  as  deliberately 
trying  to  stifle  what  is  left  of  Hungarian  industry  by  high  tariffs 
and  by  refusing  to  allow  free  communication  with  its  territory. 
The  deepest  objurgations  are  reserved  for  Eoumania,  which  it 
is  said  will  not  even  allow  its  railway  waggons  into  Hungary, 
after  having  taken  away  a  considerable  part  of  the  Hungarian 
rolling  stock  when  the  Roumanian  army  was  in  occupation  of 
Budapest.  The  Hungarians  are  indeed  very  angry  with  the 
Roumanians,  whom  they  regard  with  the  contemptuous  hostility 
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with  which  the  Ulsterman  looks  on  the  Southern  Irishman. 
Moreover,  the  Koumanian  army  is  said  to  have  looted  freely  from 
the  Hungarian  towns  when  it  came  in,  ostensibly  to  assist  the 
Hungarians  against  the  Bolsheviks. 

The  feeling  towards  Czecho- Slovakia  is  not  so  bitter,  although 
Czecho-Slovakia  is  said  to  be  ruining  the  once  flourishing  textile 
trade  of  Hungary  in  the  territory  assigned  to  her.  But  it  is 
never  forgotten  that  while  Hungary  remained  faithful  to 
its  ally  Austria  and  suffered  terribly  for  doing  so,  the  Czech 
proved  very  faithless  in  the  war.  This,  of  course,  overlooks  the 
fact  that  the  Czech  considered  that  he  had  a  right  to  assert  his 
independence,  although  the  Hungarians  say  that  the  Czechs 
dominated  the  Empire  under  the  Dual  Monarchy.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Serbians  are  admired  for  their  fighting  qualities,  and 
the  Hungarian  feels  a  greater  sympathy  for  Yugo-Slavia  than 
for  any  of  her  neighbours. 

Since  talk  of  this  kind  is  freely  indulged  in,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  Czechs,  and  Roumanians  in  particular,  declare 
that  the  Hungarians  are  turbulent  neighbours,  who  are  merely 
biding  their  time  to  strike  back,  and  that  a  watchful  eye  must 
be  kept  on  them.  But  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  natural 
resentment  of  a  high-spirited  race  at  the  loss  of  so  much  of  their 
territory  and  population.  The  neighbours  of  Hungary  could 
afford  to  make  allowance,  for  they  hold  the  ring  in  overwhelming 
might  and  are  well  supplied  by  France  with  armaments  and  money. 
They  have  no  reason  to  fear  Hungary,  for  she  could  place  only 
one  soldier  in  the  field  compared  with  140  in  the  armies  of  the 
Little  Entente.  Hungary  may  have  been  justly  reproached  in 
the  past  for  her  oppression  of  her  minorities,  Slav  and 
Koumanian,  although  the  Hungarians  assert  that  this  affords  no 
comparison  with  the  treatment  of  the  Hungarian  minorities  in 
the  Succession  States.  But  her  restriction  to  her  present  terri¬ 
tory  deprives  her  of  any  op|X)rtunity  of  repeating  this  mistake. 
Her  population  has  been  reduced  from  over  twenty  millions  to 
seven  and  a  half  millions,  and  any  aggressive  action  on  her  part 
against  her  neighbours  could  so  easily  be  frustrated  that  the 
Little  Entente  could  well  afford  to  disregard  the  occasional  rattle 
of  her  sword  and  adopt  a  more  friendly  and  more  generous  policy 
towards  her. 

Tn  arming  the  Little  Entente  France  is  no  doubt  thinking  less 
of  Hungary  than  of  Germany,  which  may  some  day  revive.  But 
the  mad  race  of  armaments  which  the  French  support,  produces 
a  spirit  of  unrest  and  social  discontent  in  the  Danubian  States 
which  is  fatal  to  their  peaceful  development.  Czecho-Slovakia, 
however,  seems  inclined  to  cultivate  better  relations  with 
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Hungary  and  Austria,  although  the  Czechs  object  to  Hungary 
fostering  new  industries  under  the  cover  of  protection  which 
might  compete  with  theiis.  When  President  INIasaryk  was  in 
London  recently,  he  told  me  that  he  had  no  intention  of  entering 
into  any  military  convention  with  France  which  would  compel 
hifi  country  to  render  military  aid,  whatever  the  circumstances 
might  be.  But  we  know  that  the  army  of  Czecho-Slovakia  has 
been  equipjred  by  France  and  staffed  by  French  generals. 

President  Masaryk  and  Dr.  Benes  have  now  taken  up  a  more 
favourable  attitude  on  the  question  of  the  loan  to  Hungary.  I 
am  told  that  this  is  due  partly  to  the  intervention  of  the  British 
Gfovernment,  which  used  its  influence  in  Paris  and  at  Prague 
to  get  the  lien  on  Hungarian  assets  removed.  The  British  action 
has  added  greatly  to  the  popularity  of  the  British  in  Hungary. 

In  the  meantime  Budapest,  which  was  the  capital  of  a  country 
of  over  twenty  million  souls,  is  in  the  same  plight  that  Vienna 
was  before  Austria  received  the  aid  of  the  League  of  Nations 
loan.  The  chief  sufferers  in  Hungary,  as  in  Austria  and  Ger¬ 
many,  are  the  middle  classes,  many  of  whom  are  reduced  to  a 
precarious  living  by  gambling  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  I  heard 
constant  complaints  of  the  profits  of  the  “  Schiebers  ”  and 
denunciations  of  the  Jew's,  who  are  said  to  have  amassed 
enormous  fortunes.  There  are  in  Budapest  many  Jews  of  wide 
culture  and  liberal  sentiments.  But  during  the  w'ar  a  great 
number  of  Galician  Jews  fled  to  Hungary  and  made  big  profits 
at  the  expense  of  the  community.  This  and  the  fact  that  many 
of  Bela  Kim’s  Commissaries  were  Jews  accounts  for  the  unix)pu- 
larity  of  a  certain  class  of  Jew  in  Hungary  which  is  too  often 
extended  to  all  Jew’s  indiscriminately.  I  was  glad  to  have  the 
Regent’s  word  that  he  would  permit  no  outbreak  against  the 
Jews,  and  that  his  proudest  boast  was  to  be  able  to  say  that 
every  Hungarian  citizen  and  stranger  within  the  gates  had 
complete  protection  under  the  law  of  Hungary.  He  is  apparently 
keeping  his  word. 

The  social  discontent  of  Hungary  is  not  primarily  due  to  the 
profiteer,  but  to  the  sti-angling  of  her  trade  and  the  high  exchange. 
The  peasants  are  prosperous,  although  they  are  discontented  at 
the  failure  of  their  hopes  to  secure  more  land.  It  is  in  the  towns 
that  life  is  hard,  and  one  of  the  causes  of  the  dislike  of  the 
French,  which  is  so  marked  throughout  Hungary,  is  the  belief 
that  the  French  policy  in  the  Ruhr  is  producing  results  that  are 
injurious  to  the  w'hole  of  Europe.  The  Little  Entente,  like 
Hungary  and  Austria,  are  feeling  the  effects  of  the  occupation 
of  the  Ruhr,  w’hich  is  destroying  the  capacity  of  Germany  to  buy 
their  goods.  The  paralysis  which  is  creeping  over  Germany  has 
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laid  its  cold  finger  on  the  markets  of  Fragile,  Budapest,  and 
Bucharest.  Perhaps  the  shadow  of  a  misfortune  which  is 
common  to  all  may  draw  the  Danubian  States  closer  together 
and  make  them  forget  their  rivalries.  If  this  happened  we  should 
indeed  see  a  supreme  illustration  of  the  proverb  about  the 
ill  wind. 

But  there  is  a  long  row  to  hoe  in  international  affairs  before 
an  economic  league  of  the  Danubian  provinces  becomes  a 
question  of  practical  politics.  In  discussing  the  future  of  the 
Succession  States,  and  Hungary  in  particular,  I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  li,  J.  E.  Humphreys,  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Secretary  to  the  British  Legation  at  Budapest,  in  his 
admirable  report  on  the  commercial  and  industrial  situation  in 
Hungary  in  1922. 

“  It  cannot  be  too  much  emphasised,”  he  writes,  “that  every 
step  towards  the  consolidation  of  good  commercial  relations 
between  the  Danube  States  wull  be  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 
Close  preserves  can  only  spell  destruction,  and  therefore  goodwill, 
and  give  and  take  should  be  the  guiding  principle  with  the 
ultimate  aim  of  freedom  of  trade.”  The  whole  report  is  well 
worth  reading  as  a  study  of  the  economic  situation  in  Hungary. 

Mr.  Humphreys  pays  a  tribute  to  the  inherent  steadiness  of 
the  Hungarian  people  and  their  Government  which  corroborates 
my  view  that  the  Little  Entente  has  nothing  to  fear  from  them. 
‘‘No  event,”  he  wrote  in  March,  1923,  ‘‘during  the  last  twelve 
months  has  in  any  .way  tended  to  modify  this  opinion ;  on  the 
contrary,  much  has  been  done  to  strengthen  it.”  Mr. 
Humphreys  highly  approves  of  the  efforts  made  to  stabilise  the 
exchange  and  control  the  fiduciary  circulation,  but  he  thinks 
that  more  could  be  done  to  effect  economies  in  the  public  service, 
for  there  are  still,  according  to  an  official  calculation,  260,000 
State  employees  in  Hungary.  The  Government  is  reducing  the 
figure,  although,  as  it  was  explained  to  me,  to  cast  thousands 
of  Civil  servants  on  the  streets  at  a  time  when  unemployment 
was  rife,  would  be  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  humanity.  It 
is  not  the  Hungarian  Government’s  fault  that  it  has  to  deal 
with  this  problem.  These  officials  were  the  servants  of  the  “State 
when  it  had  a  far  larger  area  to  administer. 

It  is  hardly  fair,  however,  to  throw  such  a  heavy  burden  on 
the  people  of  Hungary  as  the  maintenance  of  so  many  admittedly 
superfluous  officials  implies.  For  taxation  is  high.  There  are 
taxes  of  every  kind  known  to  the  ingenuity  of  man — turnover 
taxes,  consumption  taxes,  with  import  and  export  and  luxury 
taxes,  while  the  Government  has  not  omitted  the  hated  capital 
levy,  and  now  there  is  to  be  a  tax  on  Stock  Exchange  trans- 
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actions.  Mr.  Humphreys,  my  Conservative  readers  will  be  glad 
to  hear,  is  doubtful  about  the  wisdom  of  the  capital  levy.  This 
“redemption  tax,”  as  he  calls  it,  has  in  his  view  caused  dis¬ 
location  and  uncertainty  in  business  and  a  general  resort  to 
speculation.  The  period  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble  finds  a  parallel 
in  Budapest  to-day.  It  was,  how'ever,  more  the  fall  of  the  korona 
than  the  capital  levy  that  induced  speculation,  as  the  decline  of 
the  mark  did  in  Germany,  and  I  think  Mr.  Humphreys  rather 
exaggerates  the  effect  of  this  tax.  But  he  is  quite  right  when 
he  talks  of  the  demoralising  effect  of  inflation.  Saving  becomes 
futile  when  you  do  not  know  what  your  money  may  be  worth 
to-morrow',  and  although  the  Hungarian  korona  at  90,000  to 
£1  cannot  be  compared  with  its  wild  sister  the  German  mark, 
its  fall  and  its  fluctuations  cause  general  discontent.  When 
steady  work  no  longer  provides  sufficient  to  live  from,  the  only 
hope  of  avoiding  extreme  discomfort  is  to  dabble  in  shares  and 
loans  in  the  hope  of  a  quick  return.  The  Government  has  done 
its  best  to  bolster  up  the  korona  by  the  control  of  exchanges, 
and  a  more  intensive  restriction  of  imports.  But  this  has  had 
its  disadvantage  in  the  obstacles  which  this  policy  has  placed 
in  the  way  of  trade.  Hard  indeed  is  the  lot  of  any  Government 
which  by  force  of  circumstances,  or  in  the  hope  of  increasing 
employment  in  the  first  instance,  has  embarked  on  the  slippeiy 
slope  of  inflation. 

In  these  circumstances  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the 
Hungarian  Government  is  to  get  the  people  to  recognise  the 
advantage  and  necessity  of  hard  work,  if  Hungary  is  to  recover. 
It  is  not  only  inflation  which  is  responsible  for  the  demoralisation 
that  affects  the  worker.  There  have  been  tw’o  revolutions  since 
the  Armistice,  and  the  days  of  Bela  Kiin,^  when  the  Communists 
had  their  fling  and  the  working  classes,  including  the  peasants, 
were  taught  to  believe  that  to  grab  the  property  of  the  possessing 
classes  was  the  easiest  way  to  live,  left  a  deep  impression  on  the 
character  of  the  people  of  Hungary.  I  have  met  many  Hun¬ 
garians  of  the  upper  classes  whose  property  was  actually  con¬ 
fiscated  under  the  Bolshevik  regime,  as  it  is  called.  Count  Imre 
Karolyi  told  me  that  he  was  sentenced  to  death  and  was  only 
rescued  from  this  fate  by  the  intervention  of  the  Italian  Colonel 
Bomanelli,  whose  name  is  one  to  conjure  with  in  Hungary  to-day. 
Baron  Perenyi  gave  me  a  vivid  account  of  his  sufferings  in 
prison.  He,  too,  owed  his  life  to  Colonel  Bomanelli,  who  was 
assisted  in  his  wwk  of  saving  many  of  the  dite  of  Hungary  by 
an  English  naval  captain.  The  Archduke  Joseph,  a  venerable 
and  charming  aristocrat  of  the  old  school,  who  is  beloved  by  his 
peasants,  was  held  a  prisoner  on  his  own  estate  and  compelled 
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to  work  as  a  labourer  chopping  wood.  King  George  invited  him 
to  take  refuge  in  England,  but  the  Archduke  refused  to  abandon 
his  country  in  distress,  although  he  knew  that  his  life  w’as  at 
stake.  He  and  his  family  were  grossly  ill-treated,  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  devotion  of  his  peasants,  some  of  whom  w’ere 
killed  by  the  terrorists,  he  would  have  starved.  Six  hundred 
people  were  killed  by  the  adherents  of  Bela  Kun,  who  hanged 
many  peasants  for  refusing  to  give  up  their  corn.  There  were 
bloody  reprisals,  but  I  believed  the  Archduke  w'hen  he  told  me 
that  he  did  his  utmost  to  restrain  the  spirit  of  revenge,  and  that 
if  the  Regent  on  his  return  to  Budapest  had  really  let  loose  the 
counter-revolution  there  w’ould  have  been  a  great  deal  of  personal 
retaliation.  The  Regent  can  fairly  say  that  the  forces  of  dis¬ 
order  have  been  overthrown  w'ithout  much  bloodshed,  and  that 
to-day  under  his  rule  there  is  peace  in  Hungary. 

I  am  aware  that  this  statement  wdll  be  contradicted.  I  shall 
be  told  that  the  minority  in  Hungary  have  no  liberty,  that  free 
speech  is  denied  them,  that  the  franchise  is  a  fraud,  and  that 
there  are  honest  patriots  who  have  been  expelled  from  Hungary 
and  are  forbidden  to  return.  It  might  not  be  safe  if  you  wish 
to  avoid  arrest  and  trial  for  sedition  to  shout  this  from  a  street 
corner  in  Budapest.  But  the  fact  that  such  views  were  freely 
expressed  to  me  in  the  lounge  of  my  hotel  suggests  that  at  all 
events  the  use  of  the  spy  is  unknown  in  Hungary  to-day. 
Men  can  safely  say  what  they  please  about  the  Government  pro¬ 
vided  they  avoid  the  public  platform  or  the  press  for  their  abuse. 
From  our  point  of  view  this  is  a  serious  curtailment  of  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  which  we  should  not  tolerate,  although  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  press-law  is  enforced  with  an  even  hand 
against  the  extremists  of  the  Left  and  the  Right.  Moreover,  a 
really  democratic  country  would  not  for  a  moment  submit  to  the 
restricted  franchise  which  is  a  reversion  to  the  old  franchise  of 
1918  with  the  open  ballot  in  the  country  districts,  the  towns 
alone  being  given  the  right  to  a  secret  ballot.  The  disqualifica¬ 
tions  in  this  law,  to  which  the  Government  reverted  by  an  Order 
in  Council  which  has  never  been  ratified,  seem  to  me  far  too 
sweeping.  The  educational  test  is  too  severe,  the  age  limit 
too  high,  while  the  ten  years  qualification  for  citizenship 
excludes  a  large  class  of  the  poorest  immigrants.  Still  more 
undesirable  is  the  power  which  the  law  gives  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  disenfranchise  for  political  reasons.  The  fact  that  an 
elector  must  have  attained  the  standard  of  the  fourth  class  in 
an  elementary  school  means  that  a  considerable  percentage  of 
the  people,  being  illiterates,  are  disfranchised.  Women  over 
30  are  allowed  to  vote.  But  no  woman  who  is  not  the  mother 
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of  at  least  two  legitimate  children  of  not  less  than  six  years  old, 
or  who  is  not  self-supporting,  or  who  has  not  completed  eight 
classes  in  a  secondary  school  or  an  educational  establishment  of 
the  same  class,  has  the  right  to  the  franchise.  A  woman,  how¬ 
ever,  is  exempted  from  the  educational  test  if  her  husband  has 
reached  an  equivalent  standard  of  education.  This  is  at  least  a 
compliment  to  the  husband.  As  far  as  I  can  judge  the  reason 
for  the  distrust  of  the  w’oman  elector,  which  has  led  to  the 
restriction  of  her  voting  power,  is  the  fear  of  clerical  and 
reactionary  influence. 

The  present  rulers  of  Hungary  do  not  deny  that  the  franchise 
is  strictly  limited.  Their  excuse  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  judge 
Hungary  according  to  the  standards  of  countries  wdiich  have 
not  been  subject  to  such  upheavals  as  they  have  recently  passed 
through.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  people,  being  illiterate, 
cannot,  in  the  opinion  of  their  Government,  be  safely  entrusted 
with  the  franchise,  for  it  has  been  shown  all  too  clearly  how 
easily  they  become  the  prey  of  agitators.  In  view  of  the  spread 
of  Bolshevism,  the  State  must  also  be  protected  against  those 
who  have  been  imprisoned  for  or  who  are  suspected  of  seditious 
motives. 

The  Regent  Horthy,  whose  appearance  reminds  one  so  much 
of  a  British  admiral,  with  his  square  set  face,  firm  jaw,  and  keen 
brown  eyes,  is  typical  of  the  ruling  Magyar  class.  He  does 
not  believe  in  the  virtues  of  democratic  government.  After 
their  experience  of  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  their  rulers  would 
as  soon  give  the  people  of  Hungary  an  unrestricted  franchise, 
as  they  would  throw  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  an  untamed 
horse.  It  is  useless  to  argue  with  men  who  have  seen  their 
relations  killed,  or  who  have  themselves  been  imprisoned  and 
sentenced  to  death  by  revolutionists,  about  the  blessings  of 
democratic  government,  or  the  self-determination  of  tlie  people. 
They  do  not  believe  it,  and  refuse  to  take  any  risks  at  present, 
although  they  look  forward  to  the  time  when  there  shall  be  a 
more  liberal  franchise  in  Hungary. 

The  Regent  is  sometimes  called  a  dictator ;  but  he  has  less 
power  than  the  President  of  a  Republic.  He  has  no  right  to 
sanction  or  to  veto  a  law.  He  can  be  impeached  by  a  vote  of 
one  hundred  members  in  the  National  Assembly.  His  friends 
say  that  Admiral  Horthy  did  not  seek  his  present  position,  and 
that  he  retains  it  only  for  patriotic  reasons.  Many  of  those  w’ho 
call  him  a  dictator  admit  that  he  is  a  benevolent  one. 

The  Prime  Minister,  Count  Bethlen,  who  has  consolidated 
his  forces,  has  little  to  fear  from  the  forces  of  the  Left,  for 
the  Social  Democrats  number  only  twenty-four  members  in  the 
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National  Assembly.  They  are  striving  for  full  parliamentary 
government  and  object  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  franchise 
as  unconstitutional,  since  it  has  never  been  sanctioned  by 
the  National  Assembly.  The  strongest  opposition  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  comes  from  the  extreme  Eight,  from  the  party  called 
the  “  Awakening  Hungarians,”  of  whom  Gombbs  is  the 
leader.  He  controls  a  small  but  very  determined  body  of 
extreme  Nationalists.  Their  methods  are  turbulent,  and  their 
efforts  to  terrorise  the  public  may  drive  the  Government  to 
still  more  reactionary  measures  against  the  freedom  of  speech. 
Gombbs  is  a  man  of  the  Fascist  type,  who  has  no  belief  in 
democratic  government.  He  is  causing  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
at  present  by  opposing  the  project  of  a  loan.  He  is  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  general  tendency  in  Europe  to  revert  to  reactionary 
and  violent  methods  of  government. 

Under  the  sway  of  the  Regent,  Hungary  has  made  progress 
towards  economic  recovery,  as  the  last  statistics  show,  and  it  has 
improved  its  relations  with  its  neighbours  in  spite  of  the 
aggressive  Chauvinism  of  the  extreme  National  party.  There  is 
now  a  good  pixaspect  of  Hungary  obtaining  a  loan  and  setting 
her  finances  in  order.  If  the  loan  were  granted  a  new  spirit 
of  hope  and  a  greater  determination  to  make  the  best  of  the 
situation  would  prevail.  The  precedent  of  Austria  affords  good 
ground  for  believing  this.  The  economic  recovery  of  the  Danube 
States  would  also  improve  their  relations  wdth  each  other.  If 
wages  w'ere  more  adjusted  to  prices,  if  the  uncertainty  of  life 
were  removed,  the  national  and  racial  hatreds  would  be  less 
acute,  for  social  discontent  is  the  raw  material  on  which  the 
Chauvinists  work.  But  until  these  States  disarm  there  will  be 
no  certain  prospect  of  peace.  As  Hungary  sees  the  ring  of 
steel  drawn  closer  round  her,  her  suspicions  are  naturally  inten¬ 
sified,  while  the  possession  of  large  armed  forces  sets  every 
Danube  State  rattling  the  sw'ord  at  its  neighbour.  A  number 
of  new  Alsace-Lorraines  have  been  created  by  the  Peace  Treaties 
which  can  only  be  appeased  by  the  most  generous  treatment  of 
minorities.  The  pent-up  fires  may  at  any  moment  break  out 
in  a  great  conflagration.  Indeed,  the  local  fires  which  blaze 
up,  now  in  Yugo-Slavia,  now  in  Greece  and  Belgrade,  are  a 
warning  that  European  statesmen  would  do  well  to  heed.  It 
is  well  to  know'  that  we  may  rely  on  counsels  of  moderation 
prevailing  in  Hungary  under  the  rule  of  the  Regent  and  Count 
Bethlen. 


Hugh  F.  Spender. 
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Under  present  conditions  the  greater  part  of  humanity  in  England 
lives  under  a  pall  of  obscure  material,  through  which  a  certain  amount  of 
light  and  heat  can  pass,  but  which  effectually  screens  the  health-giving 
and  disease-destroying  actinic  rays. 

Accordingly  frequent  excvirsions  into  the  coimtry  are  needed  for  the 
preservation  of  even  a  moderate  or  residual  amoimt  of  robust  health  ; 
while  the  multitudes,  condemned  to  live  under  unwholesome  conditions, 
suffer  both  in  themselves  and  their  children  to  a  grievous  extent. — 
Sib  OiiivEB  Lodge. 

Absence  of  sunlight  has  a  depressing,  devitalising  effect,  evidenced 
alike  in  the  mental  and  physical  condition  of  those  deprived  of  its  influence. 
Death  stalks  through  the  land  in  the  dreary  days  of  winter.  The  darkest 
hour  precedes  the  dawn.  It  is  at  that  time  our  vitality  is  at  its  lowest, 
and  death  so  often  conquers  life.  SunUght  stimulates  and  enlivens  ;  it 
is  of  help  in  almost  all  conditions.  It  is  the  greatest  of  all  natural  tonics 
— like  good  champagne,  it  invigorates  and  exhilarates.  Simlight  and 
fresh  air  are  such  valuable  therapeutic  agents  that  the  extravagant  claims 
made  by  enthusiasts  are  not  only  wholly  imnecessary,  but  actually  may 
defeat  their  object. — Sib  Henby  Gauvain. 

The  existing  English  law  relating  to  the  emission  of  black  smoke 
from  factory  and  works  chimneys  is  complicated ;  for  procedure 
against  offenders  may  be  taken  either  (1)  under  the  Common 
Law,  (2)  under  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1876,  or  (3)  under 
special  clauses  relating  to  smoke  emission,  inserted  in  various 
local  Public  Health  Acts.  As  the  powers  conferred  on  authorities 
by  the  latter  are  not  uniform,  there  is  considerable  force  behind 
the  demand  for  a  revision  and  consolidation  of  the  laws  relating 
to  smoke,  and  for  the  passing  of  an  Act  which  shall  apply  to 
the  whole  country. 

The  supporters  of  legislative  action  also  point  to  the  neglect 
to  enforce  the  law  on  the  part  of  many  local  authorities,  to  the 
failures  to  obtain  convictions  in  many  cases  under  the  existing 
Acts,  and  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  fines  imposed,  as  proofs  that 
some  reform  of  the  law's  relating  to  smoke  emission  is  necessary. 

It  was  because  of  this  demand,  and  of  the  introduction  of  a 
Private  Bill  in  the  year  1913,  that  a  Departmental  Committee 
was  appointed  in  that  year  to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject 
of  the  abatement  of  smoke  and  other  noxious  vapours.  The 
final  report  of  this  Committee,  which  owing  to  delays  caused 
by  the  War  w'as  only  published  in  1921,  has  led  to  the  re- 
introduction  of  the  Government  Bill  which  is  now  before 

(1)  A  Paper'road  at  the  British  Association^Meeting,  September  17th,  1923. 
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Parliament.  The  revised  Bill  was  introduced  by  Lord  Onslow 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  July  26th  this  year,  and  was  read  a 
second  time.  Its  further  progress  is  doubtful.  The  chief  altera¬ 
tions  made  in  the  existing  law  by  the  clauses  of  the  new  Bill 
are  the  following  : — 

Clause  1  alters  the  wording  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875, 
by  stating  that  the  expression  “  smoke  ”  shall  include  soot, 
ash,  grit  and  gritty  particles,  and  also  increases  the  maximum 
penalty  from  £5  to  i-50. 

Clause  1,  Sub-section  2,  brings  the  Public  Health  (London) 
Act  of  1891  into  harmony  with  the  General  Act,  so  far  as  the 
definition  of  a  nuisance,  of  smoke,  and  of  the  penalties  to  be 
imposed  are  concerned. 

Clause  1,  Sub-section  3,  relates  to  the  defence  of  firms  who 
are  prosecuted  under  the  Act,  and  states  that  they  may  plead 
they  have  employed  “  the  best  practicable  means  for  preventing 
the  nuisance,  having  regard  to  the  cost  and  to  the  local  con¬ 
ditions  and  circumstances.” 

Clause  5  is  a  new  one,  and  empowers  the  local  authorities  to 
combine  together  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  their  duties  in 
connection  with  the  Act. 

Clause  6  is  also  a  new  one,  and  authorises  a  County  Council  to 
apply  for  powers  to  the  Ministry  of  Health  for  carrying  out  the 
duties  of  any  local  authority  which  may  be  neglecting  to  take 
action  under  the  Act. 

One  other  important  feature  of  the  Bill  is  contained  in 
Clause  3,  which  provides  for  an  extension  of  the  list  of  ”  noxious 
and  offensive  gases,”  and  would  therefore  bring  a  large  number 
of  additional  works  and  factories  under  the  Alkali  Works  Regu¬ 
lation  Act  of  1906. 

The  publication  of  the  original  Bill  led  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  discussion  in  the  daily  and  technical  press,  and  The 
Fuel  Economy  Review  (the  organ  of  the  Federation  of  British 
Industries)  has  expressed  itself  very  strongly  against  some  of  its 
provisions.  The  main  points  of  its  criticisms  are  (1)  that  the 
Bill  extends  the  causes  upon  which  legal  proceedings  may  be 
instituted ;  (2)  that  it  has  limited  the  defence,  and  (3)  that  it 
has  increased  the  penalties  tenfold. 

The  steel  manufacturers  of  Sheffield  and  the  manufacturers 
in  the  Potteries  have  also  taken  steps  to  oppose  the  Bill,  and 
have  sent  deputations  to  interview  the  Minister  of  Health  on  the 
subject.  It  is  always  difficult  to  carry  out  legislation  which  is  in 
advance  of  public  opinion,  and  there  is  considerable  doubt  whether 
at  the  present  time  public  opinion  in  this  country  is  ripe  for  any 
very  drastic  legislation  on  the  subject  of  smoke  abatement. 
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The  majority  of  those  interested  in  the  abatement  of  smoke 
will  agree  with  the  claim  that  the  existing  law  is  unsatisfactory 
and  that  it  is  not  adequately  enforced ;  but  since  the  chance  of 
passing  any  amending  Bill  is  very  remote,  the  writer  considers 
that  attention  should  be  concentrated  upon  the  educational  and 
voluntary  methods  of  attacking  the  problem. 

The  supporters  of  this  plan  of  action,  in  fact,  have  always 
urged  the  need  for  education  rather  than  legislation.  They  have 
pointed  out  repeatedly  that  the  majority  of  factory  owners  and 
of  domestic  fuel  consumers  are  often  quite  ignorant  of  the 
scientific  principles  of  combustion.  That  a  smoky  chimney  is 
an  indication  of  inefficiency  and  loss  is  not  yet  believed  by  the 
public  generally,  and  the  disastrous  effects  upon  the  health  of 
the  community  of  the  smoke  screen  which  covers  all  our  towns 
and  industrial  centres  are  not  fully  recognised.  By  exhibitions 
of  smoke  abatement  appliances ;  by  conferences  of  all  interested 
in  the  movement  for  securing  a  purer  atmosphere ;  by  public 
lectures ;  by  classes  for  stokers  and  engineers ;  and  by  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  pamphlets  and  leaflets,  this  ignorance  must  be  dis¬ 
pelled,  and  the  public  must  be  educated  in  the  scientific, 
hygienic  and  economic  sides  of  smoke  abatement.  It  is  upon 
educational  propaganda  work  of  this  kind  that  in  the  writer’s 
opinion  smoke  reformers  should  concentrate  their  energies  and 
activities  at  the  present  time.  When  the  majority  of  fuel 
users  have  been  brought  within  the  scope  of  this  educational 
propaganda  and  have  benefited  by  it,  further  legislation  may  be 
attempted  with  success. 

As  examples  of  what  can  be  achieved  in  this  direction  the 
work  carried  out  in  Glasgow  and  other  English  cities  before  the 
War  may  be  described. 

Glasgow. — Following  upon  the  formation  in  1909  of  a 
Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Branch  of  the  Smoke  Abatement 
League,  an  exhibition  of  smoke  abatement  appliances  and 
smokeless  fuels  was  organised  in  conjunction  with  the  City 
authorities  in  the  autumn  of  1910.  The  Electricity,  Gas  and 
Sanitary  Committees  of  the  City  Corporation  gave  their  whole¬ 
hearted  support  to  this  exhibition,  and  the  chief  officials  of  these 
departments  were  placed  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
‘Exhibition,  which  remained  open  for  three  weeks.  A  notable 
success  was  scored,  an  average  attendance  of  3,000  visitors  per 
day  being  secured,  and  the  exhibitors  were  highly  pleased  with 
the  business  that  was  transacted.  Following  up  the  interest 
aroused  in  the  subject  of  smoke  abatement  by  this  Exhibition, 
the  City  Corporation  arranged  for  several  courses  of  lectures  to 
be  given  during  the  w’inter  months  of  1910-11,  one  course  of  a 
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popular  character  being  intended  for  the  general  public,  and  the 
other  more  technical  courses  being  designed  for  stokers  and 
engineers  in  actual  charge  of  steam-raising  or  heating  plant. 

The  lectures  for  the  general  public  covered  such  subjects  as 
“The  Black  Smoke  Problem,”  ”  The  Necessity  for  Pure  Air,” 
“The  Chemistry  of  Combustion,”  etc.,  and  were  delivered  in 
the  large  hall  of  the  Technical  School  by  experts  connected  with 
the  Health  and  Medical  Departments  of  the  University  or  City. 
The  lectures  for  stokers  were  delivered  in  five  different  centres 
of  the  working-class  portion  of  the  city  by  the  five  City  Smoke 
Inspectors,  and  attracted  an  attendance  of  186.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  employers  paid  the  fee  of  Ss.,  and  urged 
the  men  to  attend  regularly. 

The  Glasgow  classes  were  continued  dow'n  to  1913,  and  were 
revived  in  1921.  They  have  been  carried  on  since  the  latter  year 
with  varying  success.  In  a  recent  letter  Mr.  William  B.  Smith, 
who  has  been  connected  with  the  smoke  abatement  movement 
in  Glasgow  since  its  initiation,  states  that  there  are  between 
700  and  800  regular  boiler  firemen  in  Glasgow,  and  that  over 
one-half  of  these  have  gone  through  the  classes.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  result  has  been  beneficial  both  to  the  emplo5'er8 
and  to  the  men,  and  it  certainly  tends  to  better  firing  and  there¬ 
fore  to  less  smoke  production.  The  firemen  who  have  received 
special  instruction  also,  as  a  rule,  are  paid  a  higher  rate  than 
the  uneducated  men. 

Similar  lecture  courses  for  stokers  b\it  not  for  the  general 
public  were  carried  on  in  1912-13  in  Tjiverpool,  [Manchester  and 
Ix)ndon.  The  writer  himself  delivered  some  of  tlie  lectures  to 
the  classes  held  in  Liverpool,  and  can  bear  personal  testimony 
to  the  interest  shown  in  them  by  the  men  who  attended.  The 
War  unfortunately  stopped  these  lectures  before  they  had  time 
to  produce  much  effect,  and  only  in  Manchester  have  they  been 
resumed  since  1920  with  excellent  results.  The  Principal  of  the 
College  of  Technology  where  they  are  held,  writes  under  date 
July  26th  this  year  as  follows  : — 

The  classes  have  been  attended  by  Engineers-in-charge,  Boiler 
Attendants,  Boiler  and  Smoke  Inspectors,  Steam  Plant  Chemists, 
Managers  and  Employers.  Engineers-in-charge  are  found  to  be  excellent 
students,  and  it  is  known  that  the  points  discussed  at  the  lectures  are 
passed  on  by  them  to  their  subordinates,  with  consequent  beneficial 
results,  both  from  the  fuel  economy  and  smoke  emission  points  of  view. 
The  average  attendance  is  about  25.  Students  have  reported  to  the 
lecturer  from  time  to  time  considerable  economies  in  fuel  consumption, 
together  with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  amount  of  smoke  dis¬ 
charged  into  the  atmosphere.  After  the  lecture  held  on  Tuesday,  the 
17th  July,  one  student  (who  is  an  Engineer -in -charge)  reported  to  the 
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lecturer  that  he  had  been  troubled  with  excessive  smoke  emissions,  and  as  a 
consequence  had  brought  along  with  him  to  the  lectures  his  two 
firemen. 

The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  classes  of  this  character  ought 
to  be  carried  on  during  the  winter  season  in  every  large  town  or 
centre  of  manufacturing  industry  of  this  country,  and  that  these 
classes  should  be  maintained,  even  if  their  popularity  wanes  after 
the  first  or  second  season.  Popular  lecture  courses  ought  also 
to  be  planned  on  the  lines  of  the  Glasgow  course  of  1910-11,  and 
attempts  should  be  made  by  means  of  pamphlets  and  leaflets  on 
the  subject  of  smoke  and  its  abatement  to  reach  those  classes  of 
the  population  who  will  not  attend  free  public  lectures.  The 
London  Advisory  Committee  on  the  subject  of  Air  Pollution ; 
the  Syracuse  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  the  Department  of  Mines 
of  the  U.S.A.  Government;  and  the  Hamburg  Smoke  Abate¬ 
ment  Society,  have  published  during  the  past  ten  years  a  large 
number  of  reports,  which  might  be  drawn  upon  in  preparing 
interesting  pamphlets  and  leaflets  for  circulation  amongst  these 
classes  of  the  population. 

A  manufacturer  or  householder  desires  and  demands  facts  not 
theories,  and  if  it  can  be  actually  shown  to  him  as  the  result  of 
another’s  practical  experience  that  smoke  can  be  minimised  or 
abolished  without  increasing  his  manufacturing  costs  or  his 
charges  for  fuel,  he  will  be  quite  ready  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  more  open-minded  and  progressive  brethren.  The  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  manufacturers  and  of  the  professional  and  middle 
classes  on  the  economic  and  hygienic  aspects  of  the  smoke 
problem  is,  in  fact,  quite  as  necessary  as  the  education  of  the 
stoker  and  of  the  boiler  engineer,  and  only  when  all  classes  of 
the  community  have  been  brought  within  the  sphere  of  this 
educational  propaganda  will  satisfactory  progress  be  recorded. 

As  a  further  aid  to  this  educational  work  amongst  manufac¬ 
turers  and  factory  owners  the  appointment  might  be  made  of  a 
staff  of  fully  trained  smoke  inspectoi^  actmg  under  the  Local 
Government  Board,  these  inspectors  to  have  powers  and  duties 
similar  to  those  conferred  on  the  inspectors  under  the  Alkali 
Acts.  It  is  possible  that  this  proposal,  which  is  one  of  those 
made  in  the  Departmental  Report,  might  be  carried  through 
without  legislative  action,  but  if  this  is  impossible,  then  the 
larger  municipalities  might  consider  the  advisability  of 
appointing,  within  their  respective  areas  of  administration,  more 
highly-trained  men  as  chief  smoke  inspectors,  with  advisory 
powers  in  relation  to  any  proposed  alterations  or  extensions  of 
steam-raising  and  heating  plant.  If  all  the  larger  towns  and 
chief  centres  of  manufacturing  industry  possessed  officials  of  this 
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type,  able  to  meet  the  chief  engineers  and  managers  of  works 
upon  an  equal  footing,  and  to  give  them  impartial  advice  as  to 
the  best  and  most  efficient  apparatus  for  the  combustion  of  fuel 
without  smoke,  an  immense  step  forward  would  have  been  taken 
in  the  suppression  of  smoke  and  in  the  improvement  of  our  city 
and  town  atmospheres. 

As  a  final  suggestion  of  an  educational  character  the  writer 
desires  to  see  carried  out  a  more  satisfactory  and  uniform  system 
of  training  stokers  and  engineers,  and  of  granting  certificates  to 
those  who  have  proved  themselves  to  be  acquainted  with  both 
the  theoretical  and  practical  sides  of  their  work.  The  Hamburg 
system  of  training  stokers  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  but  failing 
the  formation  of  Associations  of  Fuel  Users  in  this  country  on 
the  lines  of  the  Hamburg  Society,  the  health  and  sanitary 
authorities  in  each  city  might  work  out  the  details  of  a  scheme 
in  conjunction  with  the  committees  that  control  secondary  and 
technical  education.  Such  a  scheme  ought  to  embrace  not  only 
attendance  at  evening  classes,  where  the  theory  of  smoke  pro¬ 
duction  and  prevention  is  clearly  taught  by  men  who  have  the 
gift  of  presenting  scientific  facts  in  a  form  easily  understood  by 
the  working  man ;  but  also  lessons  in  practical  stoking,  under 
the  eyes  of  the  city  smoke  inspectors.  Certificates  of  efficiency 
under  such  a  scheme  would  only  be  granted  to  those  men  who  had 
successfully  passed  through  both  the  theoretical  and  practical 
courses  of  instruction.  Men  possessing  these  certificates  would 
then  command  higher  wages  than  non-certificated  men ;  and  in 
time  the  status  and  wages  of  the  fireman  class  would  be  raised  to 
a  much  higher  level,  with  material  benefit  to  the  whole  com¬ 
munity,  Since  firing  boilers  is  most  laborious  w'ork,  and,  if  well 
performed,  demands  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  skill,  it  is 
only  right  that  those  who  undertake  it  should  be  well  treated 
and  well  paid ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  at  present  to 
the  cause  of  smoke  abatement  is  the  fact  that  stokers,  as  a  class, 
are  one  of  the  worst  paid,  and,  as  a  result,  most  ignorant  sections 
of  manual  labourer  in  the  country. 

VOLUNT.ARY  ORGANISATIONS. 

The  wTiter  has  not  allowed  himself  much  space  for  dealing  with 
the  voluntary  organisations  for  the  abatement  of  smoke  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  fuel  economy,  but  a  few  remarks  may  be  made  con¬ 
cerning  the  most  successful  of  these  :  the  Verein  fur  Eauch- 
bekampfung  of  Hamburg.  This  Society  was  formed  in  the 
year  190‘2  by  a  group  of  Hamburg  manufacturers,  and  since  that 
year  has  progressed  both  in  numbers  and  influence  in  a  remark- 
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able  degree,  for  the  Society  has  now  600  members  and  2,300 
boilers  in  the  city  under  its  control.  The  writer  has  published 
at  various  times  numerous  papers  and  articles  on  the  work  and 
aims  of  this  Society,  and  he  must  refer  to  these,  readers  who 
desire  more  information  concerning  its  constitution  and  rules.' 

The  nearest  approach  we  have  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  a 
voluntary  organisation  of  this  kind  is  the  Fuel  Economy  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Federation  of  British  Industries.  The  Committee 
which  controls  this  Department  arranges  for  tests  for  the  mem¬ 
bers,  makes  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  plant  for  burn¬ 
ing  fuel,  and  issues  a  quarterly  journal  called  The  Fuel  Economy 
Review,  which  contains  much  valuable  information  and  advice 
upon  the  more  economic  combustion  of  fuel.  The  Hamburg 
organisation,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  however,  is  more  advanta¬ 
geous,  since  it  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  smallest  power  plant, 
with  only  one  or  two  boilers,  the  expert  advice  and  technical 
assistance  which  are,  under  present  conditions  of  ix)wer  genera¬ 
tion  in  this  country,  only  available  for  the  largest.  It  also  gives 
the  practical  help  in  scientific  control  which  is  lacking  in  the 
scheme  of  the  Fuel  Economy  Department  of  British  Industries. 
The  writer  hopes,  therefore,  that  renewed  attempts  will  be  made 
by  those  interested  in  smoke  abatement  to  start  in  London,  Man¬ 
chester,  Sheffield,  Glasgow,  and  Leeds  voluntary  4»rganisatious 
of  steam  users  on  the  lines  of  the  Hamburg  Society  ;  for  he  firmly 
believes  that  it  is  along  those  lines  that  the  best  progress  can  be 
made  in  solving  the  industrial  smoke  problem. 

If  Sheffield  manufacturers,  for  example,  would  combine  and 
form  such  a  Society,  for  study  of  their  own  particular  phase  of 
the  problem,  the  vexed  question  could  be  settled  whether  it  is 
possible  and  practicable  to  operate  the  Sheffield  re-heating  fur¬ 
naces  with  producer  gas,  without  injury  to  the  quality  of  the 
steel.  It  is  well  known  that  producer  gas  is  being  employed 
abroad  for  re-heating  steel,  and  there  w'ould  seem  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  used  for  a  similar  purpose  in  this  country,  with 
great  advantage  to  the  cleanliness  of  certain  parts  of  Sheffield. 
Similarly,  in  the  Potteries,  if  the  manufacturers  would  combine 
to  deal  with  the  special  problems  offered  by  the  heating  of  the 
baking  kilns,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  find  that  the  industry 
could  be  carried  on  with  much  less  pollution  of  the  atmosphere 
of  the  Pottery  towns  by  smoke  and  dirt.  A  policy  of  “  active  co¬ 
operation  ”  in  the  cause  of  smoke  abatement,  in  place  of  one  of 
merely  “  passive  resistance,”  is,  in  fact,  demanded  from  manu¬ 
facturers  at  the  .present  time.  John  B.  C.  Kershaw. 

(1)  See  “Aims  and  Work  of  the  Hamburg  Smoke  Abatement  Society,”  a 
Paper  read  at  the  Conference  on  Smoke  Abatement,  1905. 
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The  coming  twelve  months  in  the  political  history  of  the  United 
States  promises  to  be  of  absorbing  national  and  international 
interest.  The  Sixty-eighth  Congress  meets  for  its  first  session 
December  3rd.  If  custom  is  followed  the  first  Message  to  Con¬ 
gress  from  the  new  President,  ^Ir.  Coolidge,  will  be  delivered 
December  4th.  In  June,  1924,  the  Republicans  will  choose  their 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  who  will  be  voted  upon  the  following 
November,  and  in  July  the  Democrats  will  select  a  man  to  oppose 
the  Republican  nominee.  At  the  Presidential  election  in  Novem¬ 
ber  an  entirely  new'  House  of  Representatives  will  be  elected  and 
one-third  of  the  Senate.  All  during  the  preceding  summer  the 
various  States  will  be  holding  their  nominating  conventions,  and 
in  nearly  all  of  the  States  a  full  roster  of  State  and  local  ofi&cials 
will  be  voted  upon  at  the  Presidential  election  in  November. 

In  a  general  way  this  is  w'hat  happens  every  four  years,  but 
on  few  such  occasions  for  many  decades  past  has  so  much  interest 
attached  in  the  United  States  or  abroad  as  to  w  hat  will  happen 
in  this  political  year.  Immediate  interest  is  centred  upon  the 
first  session  of  the  Sixty-eighth  Congress.  The  preceding  Con¬ 
gress,  the  Sixty-seventh,  was  elected  in  1920  in  the  same  elec¬ 
tion  as  made  the  late  ^Ir.  Harding  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  came  into  ofifice  with  a  Congress  that  presented  a  Republican 
majority  of  about  192,  or  in  other  words  an  overwhelming 
endorsement  of  himself  and  his  party.  Two  years  later,  in  1922, 
at  the  Congressional  elections  then  held,  this  majority  was 
almost  entirely  wiped  out.  As  the  new  Congress  did  not  convene 
until  this  month  Mr.  Harding  died  before  he  had  experienced  the 
trials  and  perplexities  of  being  President  and  having  to  deal  with 
a  Congress  of  doubtful  political  complexion,  therefore  not  amen¬ 
able  to  party  discipline.  This  situation  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
Mr.  Coolidge,  who  as  Vice-President  automatically  became  Presi¬ 
dent  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Harding. 

The  Sixty-eighth  Congress  has  a  nominal  Republican  majority 
of  21,  six  in  the  Senate  and  15  in  the  House,  but  these  figures 
mean  little,  for  quite  a  number  of  the  members  of  both  Houses 
have  declared  their  independence  of  party  control,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  political  labels.  In  brief,  the  Republican  Party  no 
longer  controls  Congress,  hence  their  official  leader,  the  President, 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  his  own  political  ability,  his  diplo¬ 
macy,  his  force  of  character  and  the  degree  to  which  he  can  com- 
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mand  popular  support,  to  have  his  way  in  legislative  matters. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  no  measure  can  very  well  succeed  in  the 
end  without  his  approval  he  is,  under  such  circumstances,  gener- 
ally  able  to  force  a  compromise. 

The  President’s  first  message  to  Congress  is  looked  forward 
to  with  considerable  interest  and  with  expectations  probably 
unwarranted.  He  is  a  taciturn  and  non-committal  man  who  in 
the  few  months  he  has  now  been  President  has  not  yet  given  the 
public  any  real  clue  as  to  his  own  convictions  on  national  and 
international  affairs  except  in  a  moat  general  way  and  with  no 
specific  statements  as  to  measures  he  might  favour.  He  will 
probably  cross  his  bridges  wdien  he  comes  to  them  and  not  try  to 
do  it  before.  Those  who  know'  him  best  do  not  expect  any  revela¬ 
tions.  In  the  domain  of  foreign  affairs  he  is  supported  by  a 
Secretary  of  State  almost  as  reticent  as  the  President  himself, 
and  between  them  they  will  probably  succeed  in  refraining  from 
taking  the  world  into  their  confidence  until  they  have  something 
definite  to  talk  about.  Members  of  Congress  are  even  more 
interested  than  the  general  public  as  to  what  the  President 
will  try  to  get  enacted  into  law,  and  as  they  have  little  informa¬ 
tion  in  this  direction  as  yet  they  are  very  much  on  their  guard 
as  to  commitments.  The  President  is  in  brief  an  unknowm  politi¬ 
cal  quantity,  and  as  the  Republican  leaders  have  no  guarantee  of 
a  control  of  Congress  the  inquiring  member  is  very  much  at  a 
loss  as  to  what  is  really  going  to  happen  when  the  legislative  body 
gets  into  action.  The  only  people  w'ho  appear  to  be  really  sure 
of  themselves  are  the  so-called  “  insurgents  ”  in  both  Senate  and 
House  who  are  blazing  their  own  political  trails  regardless  of  the 
opinions  of  those  with  whom  they  are  nominally  associated. 

If  Mr.  Harding  had  lived  he  would  have  been  renominated  by 
the  Republicans  for  the  Presidency.  Mr.  Coolidge  has  fallen  heir 
to  this  expectation.  There  is  opposition,  however.  Senator 
Johnson,  Senator  Borah,  and  Governor  Pinchot,  of  Pennsylvania, 
are  also  candidates  for  this  honour.  Governor  Gifford  Pinchot  has 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet  and  declares  that  the  eighteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the  amendment  bringing  Pro¬ 
hibition  into  force,  is  being  betrayed  through  non-enforcement  by 
the  Federal  Government.  He  lays  the  responsibility  for  this  at 
the  door  of  the  President.  Under  some  circumstances  Mr. 
Pinchot  might  become  a  serious  rival  to  Mr.  Coolidge.  His  name 
has  been  before  the  public  for  many  years  in  a  mo.st  favourable 
light.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  the  late  President  Roosevelt’s, 
who  made  him  chief  of  the  Forestry  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  As  Forester  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  the 
people  of  all  States  and  in  a  most  intimate  manner.  He  is  a 
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man  of  unimpeachable  honesty,  high  ideals  and  lovable  character. 
He  comes  of  an  old  and  cultured  family,  closely  identified  with 
Yale  University,  where  the  Pinchots  founded  the  School  of 
Forestry,  and  he  is  free  from  the  taint  of  professional  politics. 
He  has  been  a  frequent  visitor  to  Europe,  and  particularly  to 
England.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  opposite  of  the  type  of  man  who 
usually  comes  to  the  front  in  the  political  life  of  the  United  States 
and  stays  there.  The  chances  are,  however,  barring  accidents, 
that  the  Hepublicans  will  follow  present  indications  and  nominate 
:\rr.  Coolidge. 

The  Democrats  are,  as  has  been  the  case  ever  since  Mr.  Bryan 
wrecked  the  party,  very  much  at  sea  as  to  the  selection  of  a  candi¬ 
date  to  oppose  the  Eepublican  nominee.  Senator  Underwood,  of 
Alabama,  appears  to  be  in  the  lead,  but  he  has  made  an  initial 
error  in  emphasising  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Southerner  and  declar¬ 
ing  that  it  is  time  the  Southern  States  supplied  a  President.  A 
sectional  appeal  will  gain  no  votes  and  may  antagonise  many. 
The  “bogie  man  ’’  to  both  Eepublicans  and  Democrats  is  Mr. 
Henry  Ford,  of  motor  car  fame.  There  is  some  chance  that  the 
Democrats  will  more  or  less  in  desperation  nominate  him  as  the 
head  of  their  ticket.  Otherwise  Mr.  Ford  may  organise  a  third 
party  and  run  for  the  office  of  President  independently.  Should 
he  do  this  it  will  assure  a  Eepublican  victory,  as  the  Ford  vote 
would  be  drawm  more  largely  from  Democratic  than  from  Eepub¬ 
lican  strength. 

The  Ford  candidature  has  been  treated  as  a  joke  in  the  United 
States  until  recently.  Mr.  Ford  himself  has  been  non-committal 
as  to  his  intentions,  but  enough  has  now  been  done  by  his  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  supporters  to  indicate  that  he  will  probably  become 
a  serious  factor  in  the  political  situation.  Not  that  he  will  be 
elected  President,  for  that  seems  to  be  beyond  the  range  of  pos¬ 
sibilities  ;  but  that  he  would  poll  a  large  enough  vote  to  confuse 
the  situation  as  between  the  two  regular  political  organisations  is 
admitted.  He  stands  fairly  well  with  the  labour  element,  and 
especially  with  the  small  farmers,  who  are  familiar  with  the 
machinery  he  sells  and  look  upon  him  as  a  man  of  the  same  social 
rank  as  themselves  who  has  risen  to  wealth  and  prominence  by 
nrtue  of  almost  superhuman  ability,  not  to  say  genius. 

The  better  educated  and  more  intelligent  elements  in  the  com¬ 
munity  refuse  to  take  him  seriously  as  a  possible  President.  The 
total  vote  that  will  be  cast  in  the  election  in  November,  1924,  will 
approximate  thirty  million,  and  w’here  the  franchise  is  so  widely 
placed  there  is  always  a  large  response  to  the  snobbery  and  dema¬ 
gogy  of  the  illiterate  and  unintelligent.  In  all  great  crises,  how¬ 
ever,  the  American  people  have  generally  responded  to  the 
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demands  of  common  sense,  and  this  will  probably  eliminate  Mr. 
Ford  as  a  Presidential  possibility.  As  noted,  however,  it  may 
not  prevent  his  candidacy  from  injecting  a  decided  element  of 
uncertainty  into  the  political  situation.  Mr.  McAdoo,  ex-Presi- 
dent  Wilson’s  son-in-law  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his 
Cabinet,  is  also  a  candidate  for  the  democratic  nomination. 
There  are  elements  in  his  candidacy,  however,  which  do  not  appeal 
to  the  mass  of  the  voters  in  that  they  fear  his  association  with 
large  financial  interests.  The  Democrats  will,  as  usual,  wait  until 
the  Bepublicans  have  chosen  their  man  and  endeavour  to  find 
someone  to  offset  his  particular  advantages  as  a  vote-getter. 

The  outcome  of  the  impending  elections  in  the  United  States 
rests  with  the  independent  vote.  It  has  become  apparent  in 
recent  years  that  the  real  political  power  in  the  United  States 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  independent  voters,  who  constitute  a 
great  third  party,  tied  to  no  formulas,  pledged  to  no  banner  of 
man  or  organisation  ;  desirous  of  the  best  for  their  country  ;  honest 
in  their  voting  impulses  and  ready  to  throw  their  political  weight 
in  the  direction  which  promises  the  best  results  for  the  nation, 
w’ithout  regard  to  the  political  label  worn  by  the  men  offenng 
themselves  as  candidates.  There  have  been  many  so-called  third 
parties  in  the  jxilitical  history  of  the  United  States.  All  of  them 
have  been  organised  along  lines  suggested  by  the  older  and  larger 
political  bodies.  They  have  generally  failed  in  their  purpose, 
and  shortly  disappeared,  the  few  exceptions  being  where  they 
came  into  being  as  a  protest  against  the  action  of  one  or  the  other 
large  parties  and  were  used  to  draw  enough  strength  from  one 
party  to  elect  the  candidate  of  the  other.  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  third 
party  was  a  notable  example  of  this  process,  and  resulted  in  the 
defeat  of  Mr.  Taft  and  the  election  of  Mr.  Wilson. 

Nearly  all  of  the  third  parties  which  have  figured  in  American 
politics  were  based  upon  the  honest  convictions  of  their  organisers, 
and  a  larger  percentage  of  their  followers  w’ere  sincere  in  their 
political  beliefs  than  were  those  who  aligned  themselves  W'ith  the 
older  parties,  but  their  organisations  w’ere  open  to  much  of  the 
same  criticism  as  fell  to  the  lot  of  those  who  opposed  them. 
The  great  and  unorganised  third  party  which  is  now  making 
itself  felt  in  the  political  life  of  the  United  States  is  not  a  party  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  but  is  a  force  which  is  now  the  decid¬ 
ing  factor  in  every  election.  It  is  undefined,  it  cannot  be  controlled, 
is  under  the  lash  of  no  political  whip,  and  if  any  attempt  were 
made  to  find  it  its  elusiveness  would  soon  becnme  apparent.  It  is 
more  powerful  than  any  third  party  that  has  ever  been  organised, 
for  it  is  not  content  with  splitting  its  vote  from  off  the  strength  of 
other  parties.  Its  intention  is  to  win,  and  victory  is  accomplished 
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by  adding  its  strength  to  that  of  the  political  organisation  which 
makes  the  strongest  appeal. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  party  system  was  at  the  height  of  its 
power  in  the  United  States.  Children  were  born  Democrats  or 
Republicans.  To  be  one  or  the  other  was  practically  a  necessity 
for  every  citizen.  In  some  locahties  it  w'as  a  social  crime  to  be 
a  Democrat  and  in  others  a  Republican  was  regarded  as  of  low 
caste.  Occasionally  a  third  party  appeared,  gave  some  evidence 
of  life,  and  passed  out  within  a  short  time.  In  1896  came  the 
break  in  this  inflexible  situation.  Men  then  realised  that  there  was 
more  responsibility  attached  to  the  casting  of  a  vote  than  mere 
party  allegiance,  and  they  found  the  courage  necessary  to  break 
with  tradition  and  established  custom.  Once  this  had  been  done 
it  became  easier  to  do  it  the  next  time,  and  the  younger  genera¬ 
tions  as  they  came  into  the  right  of  franchise  found  themselves 
free  to  choose  according  to  their  reason  rather  than  according  to 
the  influences  under  which  they  lived. 

From  that  time  on  the  unorganised  third  party,  comprising  the 
independent  voters,  grew  apace,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this 
increase  in  the  independent  vote  the  results  of  all  elections 
became  more  uncertain.  This  uncertainty  was  expressed  in  the 
varying  fortunes  of  the  two  great  parties,  and  they  have  since 
alternated  in  power  with  considerable  regularity.  The  situation 
has  now  developed  considerably  beyond  this,  for  within  the  great 
parties  themselves  has  come  about  a  degree  of  individual  independ¬ 
ence  unknown  in  earlier  days.  Not  only  have  the  voters  broken 
away  from  tradition,  but  the  elected  representatives  have  dared 
defy  the  long  exercised  tyranny  of  those  who  control  the  party 
machine. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  reflected  in  various  ways  in  the  course 
of  Government  procedure.  Party  measures  can  no  longer  be 
put  through  Congress  under  whip  and  spur.  The  understanding 
and  voluntary  support  of  the  members  must  be  secured  before 
they  can  be  launched,  and  they  can  only  be  enacted  into  law 
with  the  approval  of  the  majority.  In  the  days  of  strict  party 
control  it  was  the  nod  of  approval  or  disapproval  from  the 
political  mandarins  that  w'as  looked  for,  but  now  they  are  largely 
ignored,  and  members  who  seek  inspiration  for  their  acts  turn 
their  faces  towards  the  great  mass  of  the  people  and  await  the 
sign  which  will  govern  their  course  of  action.  To-day  the 
source  of  political  power  in  the  United  States  lies  with  the  inde¬ 
pendent  vote.  The  politician  knows  he  can  depend  upon  the 
support  of  the  steadfast  party  man.  This  support  constitutes 
the  nucleus  of  his  political  strength,  but  to  this  nucleus,  which  in 
itself  is  a  minority,  he  must  add  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
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independent  votes  to  make  a  majority  before  he  is  politically  safe. 
It  is  to  the  independent  vote,  therefore,  that  all  parties  and 
candidates  now  make  appeal,  and  the  influence  of  this  marked 
change  in  political  conditions  is  remarkable  in  its  significance. 

The  independent  vote  is  the  most  intelligent  element  in  the 
electorate,  and  also  the  most  influential  and  aggressive.  It  is 
the  thinking  machine  or  political  conscience  of  the  nation.  The 
so-called  doubtful  States  are  the  habitat  of  the  bulk  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  voters.  These  doubtful  States  are  largely  in  the 
Middle  West,  hence  it  is  true  that  with  the  people  of  the  Middle 
West  lies  a  large  share  of  the  responsibility,  not  only  for  national 
policies,  but  for  international  policies  as  well.  What  the  United 
States  may  do  now  or  in  the  near  future  in  connection  with 
European  affairs  rest  with  the  independent  voter. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  was  the  independent  voter  who 
held  America  aloof  from  the  war  at  the  beginning,  and  put 
America  into  it  less  than  three  years  later.  He  rejected  the 
w'ork  of  President  Wilson  at  Paris,  He  brought  the  American 
soldiers  home  from  the  Ehine,  and  suggested  American  repre¬ 
sentation  upon  an  international  commission  to  discuss  the  matter 
of  German  reparations.  It  is  the  independent  voter  who  has 
withheld  the  Government  of  the  United  States  from  any  partici¬ 
pation  in  political  events  in  Europe  since  the  Armistice.  By 
the  same  token  it  will  be  this  same  independent  voter  who  will 
give  the  authority  for  any  move  that  may  be  made  in  the  future 
whereby  the  United  States  enters  the  international  arena  with 
more  significant  gesture  than  yet  indulged  in. 

Just  where  American  opinion  now  stands  it  is  not  difficult  to 
decide  superficially,  but  it  is  necessary  to  gauge  the  undercurrents 
to  decide  as  to  the  promise  for  the  future.  The  sympathy  with 
suffering  shown  by  the  American  people  is  notorious.  No  appeal 
made  for  the  unfortunate  in  foreign  lands  has  ever  been  in  vain. 
This  sympathy  takes  a  practical  form,  and  hundreds  of  millions 
of  American  money  have  flowed  into  Europe  for  which  no  return 
has  been  asked  other  than  its  use  for  the  purpose  stated.  To  say 
that  this  is  as  it  ought  to  be  because  America  is  rich  is  to  do 
an  injustice,  for  this  relief  money  has  not  been  contributed  by 
aggregated  w'ealth  alone.  The  bulk  of  it  has  been  given  by 
those  who  had  earned  it  by  some  form  of  labour,  and  in  many 
cases  the  donation  has  meant  a  certain  amount  of  deprivation 
to  the  giver.  To  say  that  American  capital  has  refused  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  European  industry  is  equally  unjust,  for  the  amount 
of  American  money  invested  in  European  enterprises  approxi¬ 
mates  two  hundred  milUon  sterling.  This  is  the  investment  of 
private  individuals,  and  does  not  take  into  account  any  Govern- 
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ment  loans  or  transactions.  This  investment  has  been  made 
largely  since  1918,  and  is  evidence  not  only  of  the  increasing 
internationalism  of  the  American  financial  outlook  but  of  an 
American  belief  that  Europe  is  sound  at  heart  and  will  in  time 
regain  her  economic  equilibrium. 

Before  Mr.  Lloyd  George  left  England  for  his  visit  to  the 
United  States  he  fully  understood  along  general  lines  the 
political  situation  in  that  country.  He  knew  it  was  to  the  people 
of  the  Aliddle  West  he  must  take  any  message  he  might  have 
to  make  it  effective.  This  explains  his  anxiety  to  visit  that 
section  of  the  United  States  and  the  particular  attention  he  paid 
to  public  opinion  in  the  great  farming  States  and  their  industrial 
cities.  He  delivered  his  message  to  a  people  predisposed  in  his 
favour  before  he  came  and  enthusiastic  over  his  personality 
after  they  came  in  contact  with  him.  His  message  was  plainly 
worded  and  to  the  point.  Nowhere  was  it  misinterpreted.  It 
was  well  received  and  seriously  considered.  It  will  have  its 
effect,  which  will  be  made  evident  in  the  slow  evolution  of 
American  opinion  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  world,  for  it  was 
delivered  to  the  most  intelligent  communities  of  the  United 
States  when  considered  en  masse. 

The  importance  of  his  visit  at  this  time  is  not  so  much  what 
he  may  have  accomplished  at  Washington  or  even  New  York, 
but  what  he  did  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  other  Middle  West 
centres.  All  President  Coolidge  can  do  in  the  matter  of  the 
pro^wsed  international  economic  commission,  for  instance,  is  to 
provide  a  volunteer  member  who  will  attend  the  sessions  in  more 
or  less  unofficial  character.  For  the  United  States  to  be  fully 
represented  on  such  a  commission  Congress  must  act.  The 
appointment  of  delegates  by  the  President  must  be  authorised 
aud  the  money  appropriated  for  the  purpose.  It  now  seems 
possible  that  the  occasion  will  arise  for  providing  American 
representation  on  such  a  commission,  and  if  Congress  acts 
favourably  upon  the  suggestion  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  will  have  eased  the  path  of  such  a  measure  through 
the  intricate  maze  of  Congressional  procedure  made  more  con¬ 
fusing  at  this  time  owing  to  the  balance  of  parties  in  the  legis¬ 
lative  body  and  the  near  approach  of  a  national  election. 

It  is  well  at  this  time  for  Europe  to  understand  the  general 
feeling  throughout  the  Middle  West  concerning  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Europe.  Such  knowledge  is  most  enlightening  as  to 
the  cause  for  the  apparent  and  real  reluctance  of  the  American 
people  to  inject  their  influence  into  the  situation.  The  Middle 
West  is  particularly  well  informed  as  to  conditions  in  Europe, 
for  the  reason  that  many  of  their  most  prominent  business  men 
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are  deeply  concerned  with  European  industry  and  have  kept  their 
neighbours  fully  up  to  date  as  to  what  has  happened.  It  is  also 
the  case  that  the  people  of  the  Middle  West  are  more  concerned 
with  the  state  of  the  European  markets  than  those  of  any  other 
section  of  the  country,  for  it  is  their  produce  which  constitutes 
the  bulk  of  the  American  trade  with  those  markets. 

These  people  do  not  believe  that  the  problems  of  Europe  are 
financial  or  economic.  They  have  an  idea  that  they  are  largely 
ix)litical.  Their  conception  of  the  Europe  of  to-day  is  that  of  a 
great  business  the  assets  of  which  are  far  in  excess  of  the  liabili¬ 
ties,  but  which  through  bad  management  and  internecine  disputes 
has  fallen  on  evil  days.  What  they  think  is  that  a  receiver  is 
needed  to  straighten  out  all  the  affairs  now  in  confusion,  and  that 
if  this  receiver  was  given  sufficient  power  it  would  be  but  a  short 
time  before  the  concern  could  be  put  on  a  paying  basis  to  the 
benefit  of  all  the  world.  They  believe  that  the  actual  wealth  of 
Europe  is  greater  to-day  than  it  was  in  1914.  That  there  is 
greater  man  pow'er,  more  transportation  facilities,  more  and  better 
equipped  industrial  plants,  quicker  and  more  modern  means  of 
communication,  and  that  in  every  material  phase  the  people  of 
Europe  are  better  able  to-day  to  make  a  living  for  themselves 
and  pay  off  their  obligations  to  others  than  they  were  in  1914. 
They  believe  that  the  so-called  war-devastated  area  of  Europe  is 
but  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  European  territory  and  that  in  no 
sense  do  the  material  effects  of  the  war  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
profitable  employment  of  all  who  are  willing  to  work. 

This  being  the  feeling  and  belief  as  concerns  European  con¬ 
ditions,  they  can  make  but  one  deduction,  and  that  is  to  the  effect 
that  all  the  troubles  of  Europe  to-day  are  artificial  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  concerned  with  the  political  and  social  actions  of 
men.  They  see  that  all  the  European  nations  are  at  loggerheads, 
that  Governments  are  truculent,  that  vast  standing  armies  are 
still  maintained  at  great  expense,  that  at  all  frontiers  the  most 
hampering  restrictions  upon  trade  and  travel  are  maintained,  and 
that  suspicion,  hatred,  political  ambition  and  a  narrow  national 
selfishness  govern  all  international  relations.  The  one  exception 
they  find  among  the  larger  nations  to  this  general  state  of  affairs 
is  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  a  realisation  of  this  which  has  largely 
brought  about  the  present  excellent  relations  of  the  British  and 
American  peoples. 

In  the  last  speech  he  made  in  England  before  leaving  for  the 
United  States  Mr.  Harvey,  the  retiring  American  Ambassador, 
laid  great  stress  upon  certain  features  of  American  foreign  policy. 
It  is  understood  that  on  this  occasion  he  had  his  inspiration  direct 
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from  Washington,  and  that  what  he  said  was  intended  to  convey 
the  official  and  popular  American  attitude  towards  the  Em’opeau 
muddle.  The  point  stressed  by  the  Ambassador  was  that  under 
no  conceivable  circumstances  would  the  United  States  become 
a  party  to  any  political  dispute  in  Europe.  Therefore  so  long 
as  the  American  people  believe  that  the  troubles  of  Europe  are 
political  just  so  long  will  they  remain  aloof  from  European 
controversies. 

There  is  no  desiie  in  America  that  Germany  should  escape  pay¬ 
ment  of  reparations,  and  what  is  more,  it  is  generally  believed 
that  Germany  has  it  in  her  power  under  favourable  circumstances 
to  make  full  restitution.  Because  of  this  belief  the  nation  has 
been  willing  to  co-operate  in  the  making  of  an  economic  plan 
which  would  enable  payment  to  be  made.  So  profound  is  the 
conviction,  however,  that  the  situation  is  largely  political  that 
there  is  some  opposition  even  to  participation  along  these  lines. 
Some  fear  that  the  plea  of  a  purely  economic  participation  by  tbe 
L'nited  States  is  but  camouflage  to  draw  the  footsteps  of  Uncle 
Sam  into  the  political  morass,  and  this  is  being  made  a  political 
issue  in  the  critical  year  of  political  agitation  in  which  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  are  now  involved. 

There  is  no  American  sympathy  for  a  break-up  of  Germany  or 
the  military  rule  of  German  people  by  a  foreign  power.  To  give 
the  German  people  a  chance  to  put  their  house  in  order  is  believed 
to  be  the  only  solution  of  a  situation  which  has  become  almost 
hopeless  through  the  exercise  of  passion  rather  than  reason  in 
dealing  with  the  problem.  A  modern  historian,  an  American, 
has  written  a  book  in  which  as  an  impartial  observer  he  declares 
the  sole  objective  of  France  to  be  military  safety.  In  this  he  is 
probably  right.  His  deductions  are  false,  however,  for  he  says 
that  the  only  way,  and  in  his  opinion  the  proper  way,  for  America 
to  intervene  is  to  pledge  her  sword  to  France  as  a  guarantee 
against  possible  future  German  aggression.  In  this  he  controverts 
the  whole  spirit  of  American  national  existence  and  suggests 
something  which  is  absolutely  foreign  to  the  American  idea  of 
stabilised  foreign  relations.  It  may  be  said,  also,  that  his 
suggestion  lacks  every  element  of  practicability,  as  to  secure 
the  consent  of  the  United  States  to  a  military  alliance  with  a 
European  power  would  indeed  be  an  undertaking.  If  this  is  the 
only  way  in  which  the  affairs  of  Europe  can  be  straightened  out 
they  will  remain  as  they  are  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

There  is  one  gratifying  feature  of  the  coming  political  year  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  is  the  absence  of  any  dispute  or  situa¬ 
tion  existing  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  Empire 
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which  can  be  used  as  a  subject  of  controversy  or  be  invoked  to 
arouse  political  irritation.  Since  the  last  Presidential  election  in 
the  United  States  practically  every  question  at  issue  between  the 
two  peoples  has  been  disposed  of  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner, 
and  some  of  these  questions  were  of  first  importance.  The 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  has  been  so  changed  in  form  as  to 
include  the  United  States  in  matters  concerning  the  affairs  of 
the  Pacific,  and  any  hint  of  danger  to  British-American  relations 
has  been  removed.  The  Irish  question  has  been  solved  so  far  as 
America  is  concerned,  and  the  small  band  of  malcontents  who  are 
still  agitating  receives  scant  notice.  The  matter  of  naval  com¬ 
petition  between  the  two  countries  has  been  disposed  of  for  all 
time  and  in  a  manner  which  offends  the  natural  pride  of  neither 
people.  The  once  irritating  question  of  the  British  debt  to  the 
United  States  has  been  settled  by  an  agreement  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  mutually  fair,  though  there  is  still  an  element  in 
England  which  disapproves  of  the  action  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  in  this  matter  and  holds  that  the  United  States  should  have 
wiped  the  slate  without  conditions.  So  far  as  tlie  two  Govern¬ 
ments  are  concerned,  however,  the  matter  is  disposed  of,  and 
popular  disapproval  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  not  serious 
enough  to  cause  any  general  ill-feeling.  In  addition  to  these  dis- 
jiosals  the  United  States  has  in  part  at  least  satisfied  the  demand 
that  some  part  should  be  played  in  settling  the  affairs  of  Europe 
by  a  qualified  offer  to  sit  upon  a  commission  to  consider  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  German  reparations. 

On  this  last-named  topic  a  good  deal  will  be  said  by  American 
politicians  during  the  next  few  months,  but  nothing  can  be  said 
against  the  part  taken  by  England  in  the  matter  except  to  accuse 
the  English  acceptance  of  the  American  suggestion  as  the  siren 
voice  of  the  tempter  trying  to  lure  America  from  her  path  of 
isolation.  This  will  be  but  a  straining  after  effect,  however,  and 
demonstrates  a  real  lack  of  foundation  for  any  antagonism 
between  the  two  nations  over  British-American  affairs  or  over 
international  affairs  generally ;  in  fact,  it  will  demonstrate  more 
clearly  than  ever  that  the  two  nations  are  drawing  more  closely 
together  with  each  passing  year  in  their  mutual  conception  as  to 
the  relations  of  the  English-speaking  peoples  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  value  of  intimate  intercourse  between  the  two  great  English- 
speaking  nations  has  been  strikingly  illustrated  during  the  past 
ten  years  in  the  exchange  of  diplomatic  representation  between 
the  two  countries.  In  that  time  the  United  States  has  had  three 
Ambassadors  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  men  of  culture,  high 
standing  and  influence.  All  three  of  these  prior  to  their  coming 
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to  England  were  strenuous  advocates  ol  a  self-contained  political 
destiny  for  the  United  States.  Their  attitude  towards  British- 
American  co-operation  in  the  affairs  of  the  w  orld  ranged  from  one  of 
indifference  to  that  of  definite  antagonism.  All  three  of  them 
returned  to  America  convinced  that  the  future  welfare  of  the 
world  rested  in  the  degree  with  w'hich  the  two  nations  could  work 
in  harmony.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  numerous  British 
diplomatic  representatives  w'ho  have  been  to  Washington  in 
official  capacity  within  the  same  period.  These  men,  both 
American  and  British,  retired  from  their  missions  to  become 
willing  propagandists  for  a  great  idea. 

James  D.wenport  Whelpley. 


•L  L  2 


THE  DOLE. 


Character  is  the  mainspring  of  national  life  and  progress,  and 
according  as  it  is  developed,  or  allowed  to  deteriorate,  so  will  the 
nation  maintain  or  lower  its  standard  of  efficiency.  Depend¬ 
ence  on  Chm-ch  or  State  in  moral  or  domestic  affairs  has  for  the 
individual,  as  w'ell  as  for  the  community,  disastrous  results,  and 
a  comparison  of  the  progress  attained  by  the  various  countries 
of  the  world  is  a  sufficient  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  state¬ 
ment.  Immediately  the  individual  is  allowed  to  lean  on  an 
institution  or  on  a  neighbour  he  automatically  loses  strength  of 
character  and  self-control,  becomes  a  dependant  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  and  eventually  in  many  cases  a  degenerate. 
Kipling’s  address  to  the  students  of  St.  Andrews  carefully 
ix)inted  out  the  difficulties  of  character-building  and  independ- 
‘*nce,  the  self-sacrifice  and  self-denial  which  must  be  exercised 
before  attainment,  showing  that  even  the  capacity  to  bo 
independent  cannot  be  secured  for  nothing,  and  that  it  only 
becomes  reliable  when  worked  for.  “  Something  for  Nothing,” 
‘‘Work  or  Maintenance,”  ‘‘The  Kight  to  Live,”  all  are  cries 
of  the  dependants,  those  who  get  no  pleasure  in  the  effort  to 
attain,  but  only  in  the  realisation.  The  ‘‘  duty  ”  to  live  comes 
before  the  ‘‘  right,”  and  to  perfect  oneself  in  the  performance 
of  one’s  duty  is  a  first  necessity.  Unfortunately,  the  growth  of 
a  communal  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  individual  has  created 
the  possibility  of  dependence.  Good  as  all  efforts  to  improve 
the  standard  of  community  life  admittedly  are,  unless  care  is 
exercised  they  may  create  the  very  weaknesses  which  we  aim 
at  removing.  Self-discipline,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  method 
necessary  to  character-building,  and  discipline  of  some  sort  would 
require  to  be  instituted  if  character  and  efficiency  are  to  be 
fostered  by  the  State,  ^ut  our  pride  and  boast  have  ever  been 
that  we  are  a  free  people,  and  if  the  community  is  to  imi)ort 
discipline  wherein  will  lie  our  freedom?^  The  essence  of  free¬ 
dom,  of  course,  is  also  self-discipline,  and  any  State  movement 
which  removes  the  immediate  necessity  for  this  is  undermining 
the  character-building  upon  which  we  depend  for  our  progress. 
So  it  is  with  unemployment  and  the  schemes  to  palliate  its 
results.  Government  sense  of  responsibility  gives  opportunity 
to  the  potential  dependant  to  cease  doing  something  to  provide 
for  himself  and  his  family.  The  more  he  takes  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  the  more  his  moral  fibre  gives  way  and  the  less 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  he  has  to  fall  back  on.  This 
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is  clearly  seen  from  the  effecls  of  relief  and  camouflaged  insur¬ 
ance  to  unemployed  workers.  The  Government  and  the 
Guardians  cannot  distinguish  between  man  and  man,  and  are 
confined  to  flat  rates  hedged  around  with  political  arguments 
and  instructions  to  such  an  extent  that  a  charity  payment  is 
now  in  many  cases  claimed  as  a  right.  The  sequel  to  all  this 
may  be  so  serious  for  the  country  at  large  that  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  methods  of  relief  of  unemployment  is  highly 
desirable. 

Known  contemptuously  and  comprehensively  as  “  The  Dole,” 
payments  to  the  unemployed  of  whatever  nature  have  been  mixed 
together  in  public  thought,  and  a  great  injustice  is  thereby  done 
to  many  well-deserving  persons.  The  payments  made  under  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  through  Labour  Exchanges  are  of 
two  kinds,  i.e.,  “covenanted”  and  “uncovenanted”  benefit. 
To  acquire  a  right  to  ‘  ‘  covenanted  ’  ’  benefit  an  unemployed  per- 
.son  has  during  employed  periods  to  make  a  contribution  weekly 
towards  the  insurance  premium,  the  balance  of  which  is  paid 
by  the  employer  and  the  taxpayer,  and,  provided  sufficient 
premiums  have  been  paid,  the  benefit  comes  to  the  worker  when 
out  of  employment  as  a  return  of  his  own  money.  The  man 
or  woman  who  during  his  or  her  period  of  work  lays  by  each 
week  a  small  sum  in  payment  of  such  an  insurance  premium 
is  exercising  a  self-discipline  none  the  less  welcome  because  of 
its  compulsory  nature.  He  or  she  is  definitely  saving  something 
for  the  rainy  day,  thereby  retaining  independence  and  self- 
reliance.  This  is  not  a  case  of  “  something  for  nothing,”  but 
definitely  something  worked  for  and  saved,  and  thus  tenfold 
worth  having.  Advocacy  of  non-contributory  forms  of  insur¬ 
ance  is  unsound  for  the  simple  reason  that  anything  not  worked 
for  does  more  harm  than  good  to  the  recipient. 

According  to  the  Minister  of  Labour,  the  “uncovenanted” 
benefit  is  paid  to  those  who  at  one  time  were  in  work  and  who 
may  be  expected  at  a  future  date  again  to  be  in  work  and  to 
become  contributors.  The  provision  of  this  benefit  is  arranged 
in  what  are  called  “  special  periods,”  during  each  of  which  an 
unemployed  person  can  draw  the  full  benefit  in  the  same  way 
as  the  men  or  women  who  have  been  paying  their  contribution 
while  at  work.  Each  applicant  for  such  benefit  has  to  go  before 
an  investigating  committee  at  the  Labour  Exchange  and  have 
his  or  her  case  enquired  into.  Occasionally  applicants  are  turned 
down,  but  there  is  not  much  excuse  for  doing  so  when  the  quali¬ 
fication  is  that  at  one  time  you  were  in  a  job  and  that  “  suit¬ 
able  ”  employment  is  not  now  available  for  you.  This,  surely, 
has  lost  any  semblance  of  a  claim  to  the  name  “  insurance.” 
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It  is  a  dole,  a  distribution  of  charity  to  those  who  are  down  on 
their  luck  and  are  not  too  proud  to  accept  from  the  Government 
payments  which  they  might  not  be  so  willing  to  accept  from 
private  persons.  One  can  imagine  the  first  objections  of  the 
independent  working  man  to  accept  pity  in  this  form,  but  in 
Government  offices  it  is  made  easy  for  him  by  an  almost  auto¬ 
matic  passing  from  the  covenanted  or  earned  benefit  to  the  un¬ 
covenanted  dole.  The  continued  acceptance  of  help  in  this  form 
creates  its  own  appetite,  and  in  time  the  senses  become  dulled 
to  the  first  objections  and  the  money  is  looked  for  and  accepted 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Any  man  who  has  the  requisite  number 
of  dependants  in  his  household  can  draw  from  the  Government 
and  the  Guardians  very  nearly  as  much  as  he  can  earn  at  his 
trade,  and  the  small  extra  which  could  be  got  by  working  is  not 
worth  while.  Nominally,  of  course,  any  man  who  refuses  a 
“suitable”  job  should  be  deprived  of  benefit  under  the  Act; 
but  it  is  nobody’s  business  to  complain,  and  the  specialisation 
of  jobs  renders  the  word  “  suitable  ”  as  used  in  the  Act  difficult 
to  apply.  Unfortunately,  the  specialised  grading  of  labour  w’hich 
has  been  resorted  to  in  this  country  tends  to  discourage  a  man 
from  accepting  any  job  which  is  not  identical  wuth  his  former 
one,  and  thereby  limits  the  available  employment  to  which  the 
w'ord  “  suitable  ”  can  be  applied.  Should  a  man  desire  to  evade 
employment,  this  circumstance  renders  it  comparatively  easy 
for  him  to  avoid  the  penalties  attached  to  his  refusal  to  accept 
a  situation.  Definite  cases  are  known  of  £3  a  week  being 
rejected  as  a  wage  in  favour  of  £2  15s.  of  benefits  and  doles, 
and  until  the  management  of  unemployment  insurance  is  removed 
from  State  control  and  placed  on  a  basis  of  personal  responsi¬ 
bility  this  type  of  case  will  be  bound  to  continue  and  multiply. 
Industrialists,  as  represented  by  employers  and  trade  unionists, 
must  some  day  come  to  realise  the  saving  in  taxation  and  cost 
of  living  to  be  made  by  taking  the  management  of  this  matter 
into  their  own  hands. 

Strikes  and  lock-outs  possess  no  such  terrors  as  formerly  now 
that  only  the  immediate  actors  are  not  provided  with  unemploy¬ 
ment  moneys.  An  illustration  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  boiler¬ 
makers,  who,  comparatively  small  in  number  themselves,  cause 
direct  unemployment  to  nearly  80,000  other  workers  and  indirect 
loss  of  work  to  many  more.  These  victims  of  irresponsibility 
represent  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  total  unemployed,  and 
are  so  provided  for  that  the  conscience  of  the  boilermakers  is 
easily  lulled  to  sleep  and  one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  un¬ 
employment  is  allowed  to  continue  so  long  as  the  taxpayer  is 
willing  to  pay  for  it.  The  point  to  be  realised  is  that  our  present 
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system  of  unemployment  insurance  has  no  basis  of  personal 
responsibility  for  causes,  and  that  we  are  really  subsidising  one 
of  its  greatest  factors.  In  April,  1921,  the  numbers  of  our  un¬ 
employed  were  nearly  doubled  by  the  coal  dispute,  and  it  was 
not  until  January,  1922,  that  the  figures  were  restored  to  the 
level  of  March,  1921.  This  is  a  serious  indictment  on  the  dis¬ 
putants,  and  exemplifies  the  absence  of  personal  responsibility, 
if  employers  and  employed  realised  that  they  would  have  to  pay 
directly  in  relation  to  the  number  and  length  of  their  disputes, 
they  would  be  less  likely  to  stop  production  while  finding  a 
solution  of  their  difficulties. 

The  most  unsatisfactory  form  of  the  “  dole,”  however,  is  the 
payment  by  local  Guardians  of  public  money  for  the  upkeep  of 
unemployed  persons  according  to  their  needs  instead  of  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  value  to  the  community.  The  use  of  machinery 
intended  for  outdoor  poor  relief  in  special  circumstances  has 
allowed  claims  to  be  entertained  which  from  the  Poor  Law  point 
of  view  have  no  justification.  Poor  relief  is  based  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  temporary  help  to  relieve  destitution,  and  was  not 
intended  to  have  any  idea  of  providing  maintenance.  Many 
people  criticise  the  creation  of  vrork  for  the  w’ork’s  sake,  but  it  is 
rather  a  short-sighted  view,  as  work  conveys  to  a  man  a  sense 
of  his  value,  it  preserves  his  self-respect  and  morale,  in  many 
cases  it  helps  him  to  retain  his  skill  at  his  trade,  and,  above  all, 
it  removes  the  demoralising  effect  of  ”  something  for  nothing.” 
One  body  of  Guardians  in  the  Midlands  has  shown  the  w’ay  in 
which  co-operation  of  municipal  departments  can  get  useful  work 
done,  reduce  the  number  of  claims,  and  relieve  the  burden  on 
the  rates  with  all  the  advantages  of  steady  employment,  the 
return  for  which  is  not  sufficiently  tempting  to  cause  a  man  to 
refuse  ordinary  employment  w’hen  it  becomes  available.  In  this 
particular  case  the  Ministry  of  Health  reports  that  “  out  of  1,530 
men  required  to  perform  the  prescribed  task  206  refused,  and 
ceased  to  be  chargeable,  having  evidently  means  of  support  which 
the  relieving  officers  had  been  unable  to  ascertain;  192,  includ¬ 
ing  some  who  had  been  unemployed  for  over  two  years,  reported 
that  they  had  found  employment,  and  87  reported  themselves 
as  having  no  need  for  further  relief.  Thus  485  men  (over  31  per 
cent,  of  those  required  to  perform  a  test)  and  their  dependants 
were  removed  from  the  relief  list  within  a  period  of  eleven 
weeks.”  After  all,  if  the  moral  obligation  is  accepted  to  provide 
a  living  for  your  neighbour,  the  least  that  can  be  expected  is  a 
small  return,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  express  gratitude 
and  provide  a  test  of  willingness  to  work.  The  money  is  being 
paid  in  any  event,  so  the  community  should  recover  what  it  can. 
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The  wedge  of  Socialism  which  we  have  accepted  so  far  indicates 
an  idea  that  the  community  is  in  some  way  responsible  for  the 
livelihood  of  its  members,  but  this  is  an  impossible  theory.  It 
would  logically  follow  that  any  and  every  person  in  the  country 
would  be  at  liberty  to  live  on  the  State,  which  in  itself  has  no 
source  of  income  except  from  those  who  work.  This  is  reducing 
the  argument  to  absurdity,  but  it  is  the  basis  of  the  call  for 
“  work  or  maintenance.”  The  only  alternative  in  a  State,  even 
if  governed  by  Socialists,  is  either  to  discard  the  theory  of  main- 
tenance  or  to  compel  people  to  work.  If,  therefore,  we  are  to 
continue  the  allowance  according  to  needs,  it  follows  that  we 
must  compel  all  recipients  to  do  some  useful  work  in  exchange. 
This  is,  of  course,  unpopular  for  many  reasons,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  that  Government  and  municipal  authorities  would  be 
carrying  out  w'orks  by  direct  employment  of  labour  at  reduced 
rates  at  the  expense  of  the  tax-  and  rate-payers,  thereby  depriv¬ 
ing  producers  of  certain  opportunities  of  remunerative  work  from 
which  their  taxes  and  rates  could  be  paid.  Anything  which 
encourages  the  community  as  such  to  employ  labour  is  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  livelihood  of  the  whole  population.  Exceptions 
may,  of  course,  be  made  where  general  services  are  concerned, 
and  some  of  these  have  been  more  or  less  efficient,  but  even  in 
these  cases  the  waste  in  administration  is  more  often  present 
than  absent.  Any  effort,  therefore,  to  relieve  unemployment 
should  be  arranged  through  ordinary  business  channels  so  far  as 
possible,  so  that  the  employed  man  may  realise  he  is  doing 
useful  work  for  a  regular  wmge,  and  thus  have  his  self-respect 
secured  to  him.  All  this  futile  argument  as  to  who  should 
arrange  matters  would,  of  course,  fall  flat  if  industry  had  the 
management  of  the  problem  and  personal  responsibility  were 
thus  established. 

The  original  scheme  of  out-of-work  donation  to  provide  for 
persons  unemployed  after  and  in  consequence  of  the  war  was 
justified  by  the  fact  that  the  interests  of  the  community  demanded 
the  dislocation  of  industry  and  personnel,  and  thus  the  State  in¬ 
curred  a  liability  to  provide  for  those  disturbed.  Even  here, 
however,  the  actual  payments  were  made  and  received  without 
any  obligation  upon  the  recipients  to  do  anything  in  return  for 
it.  Sixty-five  million  pounds  worth  of  work  in  return  for  that 
amount  expended  w’ould  have  created  more  employment  in  the 
long  run  and  retained  the  efficiency  of  the  workers.  This  would 
have  been  welcomed  by  the  large  majority  of  the  recipients,  as 
it  is  only  a  fringe  of  the  wastrel  type  which  enjoys  a  period  of 
masterly  inactivity.  Unfortunately,  compulsory  inactivity  pro¬ 
duces  wastrels  and  deepens  the  fringe  all  too  rapidly,  and  there 
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is  evidence  that  this  is  certainly  happening.  It  was  a  most 
unhappy  necessity  which  formed  a  bad  precedent. 

One  of  the  most  serious  aspects  of  the  question  is  the  enor¬ 
mous  growth  of  unskilled  laboiu:  in  the  country.  This  is  not 
apparent  either  to  the  general  public  or  even  to  the  persons 
directly  concerned  with  industry,  as  the  problem  is  hidden  from 
them  under  the  cloak  of  Government  ofi&ces.  Those  who  are 
most  closely  in  touch  with  the  actual  persons  out  of  work  are 
conscious  of  the  disastrous  state  of  affairs,  but  even  they  cannot 
view  it  in  its  entirety.  Ex-Service  men  who  have  not  secured 
employment  since  the  war  have  largely  lost  any  skill  they  had, 
and  those  who  joined  the  Forces  during  the  w'ar  without  having 
had  any  civil  training  previously  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  acquire  any.  The  rules  of  trade  unions,  ‘which  prevent  the 
entry  of  fresh  labour  into  their  particular  trades,  have  also  largely 
contributed  to  this  difficulty,  though  it  is  w'ell  known  that  many 
of  them  are  short-handed  so  far  as  certain  types  of  skilled  labour 
are  concerned.  Particularly  is  this  noticeable  in  the  building 
trades,  where  mobility  of  labour  is  difficult  to  secure,  and  certain 
localities  have  suffered  through  the  shortage.  Pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  on  this  trade  union  to  admit  a  certain  number 
of  men,  and  even  advantages  of  a  pecuniary  nature  were  offered 
to  induce  an  agreement,  without  success.  One  can  sympathise 
to  some  extent  with  the  short-sighted  views  of  the  union  when 
one  realises  the  fear  they  have  of  possible  unemployment  at  a 
later  date,  but  one  cannot  accept  their  decision  as  a  contribution 
to  the  welfare  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  sectionalisation 
of  labour  and  their  own  peculiar  advantage  appear  to  overshadow 
all  other  considerations  in  their  view,  and  one  cannot  with  much 
optimism  anticipate  any  help  from  the  trades  union  element 
towards  a  settlement  of  the  casual  labour  problem.  All  the 
blame,  how’ever,  does  not  rest  on  them.  It  is  scarcely  credible, 
after  three  years  of  abnormal  depression,  that  no  steps  have  been 
taken  to  measure  the  factor  of  casual  labour  and* that  only  an 
approximate  guess  can  be  made  at  their  number.  It  illustrates 
very  clearly,  however,  the  ineffective  method  of  Government 
administration.  One  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Insurance  Act 
administration  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  collection  of  con¬ 
tributions  and  the  payment  of  benefits,  and  that  so  long  as  that 
job  goes  well  and  there  is  plenty  of  work  to  do  it  is  immaterial 
to  the  official  what  other  aspects  the  problem  may  have.  It  is 
not  his  business  to  reduce  unemployment,  and,  in  fact,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  determine  under  the  present  system  whose  busi¬ 
ness  it  is.  Industry  groans  under  its  burdens,  but  can  do  nothing 
but  pay,  and  so  the  difficulties  increase ;  and  the  only  solution 
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suggested  is  a  revival  of  trade.  No  person  or  group  of  persons 
is  closely  enough  identified  with  the  management  of  the  problem 
to  find  out  where  the  sand  has  got  into  the  machinery  of  trade 
which  prevents  its  revival.  No  examination  of  the  question  has 
ever  been  made  by  industry  as  a  whole,  and  the  perfunctory 
efforts  of  outside  parties  are  merely  theoretical  expressions  of 
opinion.  Both  employers  and  employed  are  largely  to  blame  for 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  and  vast  improvements  could  be  made 
if  they  left  their  short-sighted  sectional  views  on  one  side  and 
handled  the  problem  from  the  angle  of  national  advantage,  which 
must  eventually  contribute  to  their  own  well-being. 

Heavy  rates  and  taxes  payable  by  industry  reduce  the  avail¬ 
able  funds  for  employment,  and  the  “  dole  ”  is  responsible  for  a 
large  proportion  of  these.  The  insurance  fund  is  approximately 
fifteen  million  pounds  in  debt ;  over  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  millions  have  been  expended  on  benefits  of  both  kinds  since 
November,  1920,  and  the  annual  income  of  the  insurance  fund 
is  now  over  forty-seven  millions.  No  exact  figure  can  be  given 
for  “uncovenanted”  benefit,  but  it  is  believed  to  approximate 
seventy  millions.  This  and  the  out-of-work  donation  previously 
mentioned  together  amount  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
millions  paid  without  contribution  either  of  work  or  insurance 
premium  asked.  All  this  money  comes  from  the  taxpayers  or 
the  current  contributors  to  the  insurance  fund,  and  it  appears 
as  if  those  contributors  should  be  entitled  to  a  repayment  of  the 
seventy  millions  referred  to  if  the  fund  is  to  be  put  in  a  proper 
position  and  an  actuarial  rate  of  benefit  paid  on  their  contribu¬ 
tions.  Few  people  realise  that  the  general  rate  of  covenanted 
benefit  would  have  been  much  higher  and  more  nearly  adequate 
if  the  uncovenanters  had  not  required  to  be  supported. 
One  must  appreciate  that  one  of  the  ohief  helpers  is  the 
covenanter  who  by  the  large  sacrifice  he  is  making  in  his  daily 
and  weekly  wants  is  assisting  his  still  more  unfortunate  mate. 
Incidentally,  he  is  unconsciously  bolstering  up  a  most  unfair 
scheme  which  masquerades  under  the  name  of  “Insurance,” 
but  which  has  long  since  lost  any  title  to  this  designation.  The 
resultant  inadequacy  of  the  benefit  has  necessitated  recourse  by 
unemployed  contributors  to  Poor  Law  relief  which  otherwise 
would  probably  have  been  unnecessary,  and  during  the  year  1922 
this  relief  was  drawn  to  the  extent  of  nine  and  a  half  millions. 
The  total  of  such  relief  paid  to  all  types  of  unemployed,  w'hether 
within  the  Insurance  Act  or  not,  was  about  twelve  millions  for 
that  period.  That  the  habit  of  resorting  to  the  Guardians  is 
growing  is  clearly  brought  out  in  the  returns,  which  show' 
that  in  1921-22  the  average  W’eekly  number  of  all  types  in  receipt 
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of  outdoor  relief  was  1,244,726,  while  in  1922-23  this  had 
increased  to  1,499,937.  On  June  17th,  1922,  the  actual  number 
rose  to  1,837,980,  which  was  the  apex  of  a  fluctuating  period 
whose  increases  generally  exceeded  its  decreases.  This  took 
place  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  insurance  benefit 
remained  constant  and  that  the  cost  of  living  fell  from  120  to  70 
within  the  same  period.  The  moral  of  our  experience  in  dealing 
with  this  problem  is  that  co-ordination  or  centralisation  of  pay¬ 
ments  is  essential.  Even  if  the  various  officials  of  the  several 
departments  which  dabble  in  the  work  had  any  pow'er  or 
interest  to  stop  overlapping  it  w'ould  be  almost  a  hopeless  task 
as  things  are  at  present.  No  one,  however,  has  any  personal 
responsibility,  and  if  a  person  can  secure  help  from  various 
sources  he  is  generally  fairly  secure,  and  the  practice  is  hound 
to  grow  the  longer  the  process  remains  so  simple. 

While  one  condemns  freely  the  systems  of  relief  and  insurance 
as  at  present  conducted  and  deplores  the  effect  upon  the  morale 
of  our  people,  one  cannot  confine  oneself  to  destructive  criticism. 
Suggestions  have  been  made  in  the  foregoing  as  to  points  which 
should  be  rectified,  but  it  is  improbable  that  any  real  co¬ 
ordination  can  take  place  until  the  w’hole  principle  has  been 
revised  and  a  groundwork  of  personal  responsibility  substituted 
for  State  dependence.  The  Ministry  of  Health  reports  that  the 
numbers  in  receipt  of  Poor  Eelief  rose  in  April,  1922,  from 
1,475,187  to  1,668,348,  and  that  “the  increase  was  presumably 
due  largely  to  the  disputes  in  the  engineering  and  shipbuilding 
trades  which  had  begun  in  March.’’  There  is  thus  no  con¬ 
nection  between  the  drain  on  the  ratepayer  and  the  persons  who 
cause  the  trouble.  No  responsibility  can  be  brought  home  to 
industry  in  a  form  which  will  impress  its  individual  members 
with  the  necessity  of  avoiding  disputes  wffiich  cause  loss  of  pro¬ 
duction.  The  “right  to  strike’’  and  the  “right  of  lock-out’’ 
are  relics  of  barbarism  in  modern  industry,  and  they  are 
“rights’’  which  have  no  legal  sanction,  being  a  species  of 
tyranny  used  by  despots  without  any  consideration  for  the  rest 
of  the  community.  So  long,  however,  as  we  permit  such 
extravagances  in  our  community  life  we  will  be  called  upon  to 
do  something  to  provide  for  the  unfortunate  victims. 

It  is  useless  to  inveigh  against  the  recipients  of  the  dole,  who 
have  a  hard  enough  job  to  make  ends  meet  as  it  is.  We  must 
realise  that  lyublic  opinion  has  a  duty  upon  it  to  enforce  a  satis¬ 
factory  system  of  unemployment  control  by  fathering  responsi¬ 
bility  on  to  those  who  can  control  it.  Great  play  is  constantly 
made  with  the  foreign  causes  of  unemployment,  such  as 
devastated  areas,  impoverished  nations,  inflated  cuiTencies,  and 
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depreciated  exchanges,  but  while  these  are  real  difficulties  in 
our  industrial  path,  the  home  causes  of  high  taxation  and 
Government  expenditure,  low  production  per  £  of  w’ages  paid 
and  trade  disputes  are  tragedies.  The  latter  are  within  our 
own  control,  while  the  former  are  beyond  our  reach.  It  may 
be  excellent  to  twit  a  political  opponent  on  questions  on  foreign 
affairs,  but  it  does  not  help  the  country  out  of  its  impasse. 

Eighty  million  working  days  lost  to  us  in  1921,  and  nearly 
twenty  millions  in  1922,  are  a  fine  commentary  on  our  boasted 
business  ability,  and  it  is  permissible  to  ask  whether  this  is  not 
one  of  the  chief  causes  for  our  isolated  position  in  the  world  so 
far  as  unemployment  in  concerned. 

“  Conciliation  in  industry  ”  is  almost  now  forgotten  as  an 
object  to  work  for,  but  the  day  must  surely  come  w’hen  indus¬ 
trialists  will  take  steps  to  remove  the  gross  ignorance  and 
suspicion  which  prevails  both  amongst  the  employers  and 
employed.  The  word  “  education  ”  has  been  identified  with 
the  idea  that  schools  and  universities  have  a  monopoly  of  its 
))ossibiIities,  but  the  education  we  require  is  an  opi)ortunity  for 
every  man  and  woman  to  study  and  realise  the  laws  of  economics 
and  the  facts  of  human  psychology.  Ujxm  these  depends  the 
success  of  modern  business  wdiich  must  secure  its  position  in 
the  markets  by  the  quality  as  well  as  by  the  price  of  its  products. 
To  get  these  in  correct  proportion  requires  the  intelligent 
co-operation  of  the  worker  and  administrator,  which,  however, 
will  not  be  acquired  without  a  reasonable  supply  of  information 
which  will  provide  a  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  business  and 
a  satisfaction  to  the  worker  that  he  is  getting  a  fair  return  for 
his  labour.  The  one  demand  of  lowered  wages  is  not  sufficient 
alone.  It  must  be  justified  by  an  examination  of  the  whole 
problem,  and  the  management  must  be  prepared  to  stand  by  its 
own  efficiency,  as  waste  is  as  frequent  there  as  among  the 
workers.  After  all  the  production  of  wealth  is  the  function  of 
a  "composite  body,  of  sections  working  together,  the  remunera¬ 
tion  for  whose  several  contributions  should  be  reckoned  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  total  wealth  produced. 

In  a  community  the  prosperity  and  happiness  secured  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  contribution  of  production  both  of  goods 
and  services  by  its  several  individuals,  and  this  applies  as  much 
to  one  section  as  another.  While  the  “  idle  rich  ”  is  practically 
a  creation  of  the  agitator’s  imagination,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  many  people  are  dependants  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
recipients  of  the  dole  in  respect  that  they  contribute  nothing  to 
the  wealth  or  well-being  of  the  community  in  exchange  for  their 
means  of  Uvelihood.  Most  of  these  persons  would  not  probably 
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recognise  themselves  in  this  definition  and  would  doubtless  be 
indignant  if  the  truth  of  the  comparison  were  demonstrated  to 
them,  but  you  cannot  attack  a  practice  as  it  applies  to  one 
section  and  ignore  it  elsewhere.  The  object  of  this  article  was 
to  draw  attention  to  the  serious  effects  the  gospel  of  “  something 
for  nothing  ”  was  having  upon  our  people  and  to  centre  public 
opinion  on  the  main  facts  of  the  case.  We  wish  to  avoid 
demoralisation  of  even  a  fringe  of  our  population,  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  compel  those  whose  resix)nsibility  it  is  to  relieve  the 
fonnnnnity  of  industry’s  liability  and  to  apply  their  knowledge 
to  the  jierfection  of  a  system  where  men  and  women  of  all 
sections  will  have  a  right  to  be  maintained  in  accordance  with 
the  value  of  the  diities  performed  by  them. 
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SOCIALISM  : 

FAITH  OE  FULCRUM?  CREED  OR  STEPPING-STONE? 


1.  The  Socialist,  at  his  best  or  at  his  worst,  is  a  danger.  Some¬ 
times  he  is  a  fine  idealist  whose  strivings  for  the  humanly  unat¬ 
tainable  bar  our  progress  towards  benefits  otherwise  within  reach. 
Or,  regarding  the  world  as  an  oyster  to  be  opened  with  his  ’ism, 
he  is  a  menace  to  civilisation. 

2.  Like  every  other  danger.  Socialism  should  be  opposed.  The 
opposition  usually  offered  omits  certain  lines  of  action  which 
w'ould  probably  be  of  use  and  continues  upon  other  lines  which 
are  not  merely  useless,  but  a  direct  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
common  enemy. 

3.  Our  social  system  is  not  perfect.  What  are  the  defects 
which  we  should  he  wuse  to  remedy  at  once? 

1. — The  Dangers  of  Socialism. 

The  best  type  of  Socialist  dreams  of  establishing  some  form  of 
golden  age  wherein  there  shall  be  peace,  plenty,  and  prosperity 
for  everyone.  Speaking  broadly,  he  assumes  that  State  owner¬ 
ship  of  everything  commercially  important  will  place  us  in  this 
happy  condition.  This  is  his  faith.  To  him  reason  or  explana¬ 
tion  seems  unneces.sary.  The  one  argument  usually  advanced 
turns  upon  the  fact  that  present  conditions  are  far  indeed  from 
his  ideal.  Nor  is  he  more  definite  in  his  explanations  as  to  how 
his  end  would  be  achieved.  He  tells  us  that  he  abhors  the  notion 
of  confiscation,  even  by  the  people  for  the  people.  The  means 
of  production,  large  undertakings  generally,  and  so  forth,  are  to 
be  acquired  by  purchase.  Owners  are  to  be  bought  out  or  com¬ 
pensated  from  some  fund  which  will  be  raised  largely  from 
among  those  owners  themselves. 

Admittedly  such  a  programme  has  its  attractive  features,  and 
those  attractions  are  sufficient  to  bring  to  the  cause  many  who 
are  not  all  that  might  be  desired  as  leaders  or  as  comrades.  More¬ 
over,  descent  to  practical  detail  is  soon  productive  of  shocks.  We 
find,  for  example,  that  the  main  proposition  is  first  submitted  to 
Parliament  by  a  political  party  whose  members  very  largely  owe 
their  position  and  their  mandate  to  determined  insistence  upon 
the  “block  vote  “  and  to  equally  determined  refusal  to  allow 
trade-union  ballots  to  be  secret.  Many  of  these  men,  being 
Labour  leaders,  naturally  expect  to  become  Government  officials 
under  any  system  of  State  management  of  the  industries  with 
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which  they  are  prominently  connected.  More  than  ever,  under 
the  proposed  change,  would  the  rank  and  file  of  Labour  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  block  vote  and  of  ballots  which  are  for  all 
practical  purposes  public. 

The  position  presents  no  novel  feature  here.  Altruistic  doc¬ 
trines  are  often  adopted  by  persons  who  have  their  own  interests 
very  clearly  in  view.  The  idealist  not  infrequently  obtains  the 
support  of  the  materialist.  Perhaps  the  most  unfortunate  thing 
about  ideals  is  that  they  so  often  tend  to  smother  experience. 
Further,  the  idealist  is  often  in  some  danger  of  himself  being 
smothered  by  those  of  his  specious  imitators  who  have  used  him 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  autocracy  they  covet  for  themselves. 

In  normal  times  trade  unions  are  of  proven  w'orth  to  the 
community.  In  abnormal  times,  with  the  majority  of  Labour 
leaders  promoted  to  Government  office,  we  have  seen  the  sudden 
uprising  of  the  shop  steward  movement.  Were  any  such  up- 
heaval  to  occur  in  time  of  peace  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the 
consequence  would  be  a  complete  wrecking  of  the  trade-union 
organisations.  Under  State  ownership  of  industries  this  would 
probably  mean  neither  more  nor  less  than  revolution.  These 
are  some  of  the  dangers  which  seem  inherent  to  Socialism,  and 
which  present  proposals  seem  to  foster.  Meanwhile,  we  have 
to  remember  that,  since  the  opponents  of  such  proposals  are  not 
omniscient,  it  is  at  least  possible  that  they  are  making  mistakes 
which  may  prove  very  costly  if  persisted  in. 

2.  Omissions  and  Arguments  which  Strengthen  the 
Hands  of  Agitators. 

When  the  workman  begins  to  think  of  Socialism  he  simul¬ 
taneously  formulates  questions.  Pefusal  to  notice  such  questions 
is  very  far  indeed  from  wisdom.  The  policy  w'hich  dictates  such 
refusals  is  unwise.  Sometimes  men,  wishing  to  bring  fonv'ard 
such  questions,  honestly  believe  them  to  be  unanswerable  save 
in  certain  ways.  The  silence  which  ensues  confirms  them  in 
that  belief.  Ultimately  such  questions  find  their  way  into  the 
columns  of  “  Red  ”  publications,  and  in  consequence  such  publi¬ 
cations  obtain  an  often  undeserved  reputation  for  sagacity  and 
honesty.  In  March,  1923,  a  w’orking  man  addressed  a  letter, 
in  the  following  terms,  to  the  editor  of  one  of  our  leading  daily 
papers  : — 

A  number  of  working  men  not  yet  driven  Red  would  much  appreciate 
an  answer  to  the  following  questions  : — 

Ts  increased  rent  for  the  Landlord  of  more  importeuice  than  work  for 
the  workman  ? 
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In  your  paper  of  (date)  Mr.  -  suggests  that  “  In  certain  respects 

Landlords  should  be  treated  as  moneylenders  have  been  in  recent  times." 
If  the  moneylender  is  not  entitled  to  the  capital  sum  involved  many 
times  over  why  should  the  Landlord  be  permitted  to  extort  it  ? 

Both  these  questions  were  ignored.  Now,  had  the  small  group 
of  working  men  who  knew  these  circumstances  contained  but 
one  agitator,  here  was  a  fine  weapon  literally  placed  in  his  hand 
either  by  deliberate  suppression  or  by  careless  omission  for  which 
some  educated  person  or  persons  should  be  blamed.  No  argu¬ 
ment  which  seems  reasonable  can  be  refuted  by  failure  to  answer. 
No  one  who  understands  conditions  in  the  world  of  Labour  should 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  average  working  man  really  can¬ 
not  understand  why,  if  there  is  no  work  for  him,  there  must 
still  be  rent  for  the  landlord.  This  is  an  aspect  of  affairs  which 
clearly  needs  ventilation,  but  persons  of  higher  social  status  will 
allow  it  no  publicity.  Incalculable  mischief  is  being  done  in  this 
and  similar  ways. 

Eebutting  arguments,  too,  are  often  anything  but  well  chosen. 
A  workman  who  had  carefully  read  a  leading  article  which  aimed 
at  answering  Mr.  Snowden’s  arguments  in  favour  of  nationalisa¬ 
tion,  an  article  wherein  much  stress  was  laid  upon  the  ugliness 
of  envy,  put  down  the  paper  and  remarked  :  “If  I  went  to  a 
children’s  party  and  found  a  few  of  the  kids  with  all  the  grub 
while  the  rest  had  none,  I  should  not  blame  the  majority  for 
being  envious.  And  not  all  the  argument  or  explanation  in  the 
world  would  convince  me  that  the  few  were  not  to  blame  for 
being  greedy.’’  In  this  particular  instance  very  little  argument 
proved  sufficient  to  convince  the  speaker  that  life  can  hardly  be 
compared  with  a  children’s  party.  Its  good  things  are  not  pre¬ 
pared,  by  the  expenditure  of  money  and  labour,  to  be  given  away. 
Whether,  as  a  rule,  such  arguments  are  or  are  not  worth  answer¬ 
ing,  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  unwise  to  speak  too  frequently 
or  at  too  great  length  upon  envy.  In  this  connection  it  seems 
only  just  to  say  that  what  may  be  described  by  one  as  envy  may 
appear  to  another  as  no  more  than  reasonable,  or  even  divine 
discontent.  It  is  the  point  of  view’  which  counts. 

There  are  certain  lines  of  argument  which  most  emphatically 
should  not  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  demagogues  or  in  the 
pages  of  extremist  journals.  There  are  others  which  should  be 
very  carefully  tested  in  working-class  circles  before  being  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  educated  public.  There  are  also  certain  tersely 
phrased  contentions  frequently  advanced  by  Socialists  which,  to 
the  less  thoughtful  mind,  are  devastating.  These  should  be  given 
the  fullest  possible  publicity.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  to  be 
remembered  that  there  are  individualist  arguments  which  appear 
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ridiculous  and  sometimes  disingenuous  to  the  workman  who  has 
been  “up  against  it.”  If  these  are  used  at  all,  it  should  only 
be  with  the  utmost  care.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  tell  the  artisan 
that  the  interests  of  Capital  and  Labour  are  identical?  He 
knows  that  identity  between  the  interests  of  buyer  and  seller 
can  by  no  possibility  exist.  Similarly,  to  insist  that  any  injury 
done  to  Capital  is  an  injury  done  to  Labour  is  merely  to  invite 
a  more  or  less  pungent  retort  to  the  effect  that  injuries  done  to 
Labour  do  not  appear  to  be  regarded  as  injuries  done  to  Capital. 

It  can  hardly  be  too  strongly  insisted  that  the  working  man  is 
perfectly  well  able  to  appreciate  the  cogency  and  the  logic  of  an 
argument,  even  when  the  argument  tells  against  his  own 
cherished  theories  or  partly  informed  notions.  He  is  almost 
invariably  open  to  conviction,  even  though  he  frequently  pro¬ 
claims  that  he  is  not.  Wise  parents  do  not  always  silence  chil¬ 
dren  whose  ideas  are  erroneous  or  even  utterly  absurd. 

Hitherto  the  methods  in  common  use  for  the  refutation  of 
Socialistic  doctrines  have  not  merely  failed,  but  have  rather 
tended  to  aggravate  the  evil.  The  number  of  avow'ed  Socialists 
is  increasing,  and  their  proposals  have  recently  been  submitted 
to  the  serious  consideration  of  Parliament.  Therefore  the  policy 
of  shunning  certain  questions  and  reiterating  well-known  argu¬ 
ments  has  been  unavailing.  False  doctrines  should  be  brought, 
even  dragged,  into  the  light  of  day  that  they  may  be  openly 
refuted.  Much  harm  has  been  done  by  reluctance  to  discuss 
claims  put  forward  by  Socialists.  To  the  less  well  informed 
such  reluctance  and  the  silence  it  often  maintains  is  convincing 
proof  of  either  inability  or  fear. 

So  long  as  the  individualist  declines  to  answer  questions  put 
by  the  Socialist,  he  cannot,  in  common  fairness,  address  any 
questions  to  the  Socialist.  Yet  there  are  certain  very  pertinent 
questions  which  should  be  asked  publicly  of  the  Labour  Party’s 
advanced  spokesmen.  Why,  for  example,  must  an  avowed 
Socialist  also  profess  Atheism?  Again,  if  two  men  work  under 
identical  conditions  and  one  saves  money  while  the  other  wastes 
it,  why  may  not  the  first  do  as  he  pleases  with  what  he  has  not 
squandered — even  if  he  choose  to  leave  it  to  his  son?  Yet  again, 
if  the  advanced  trade  unionist  is  really  possessed  of  honest 
hatred  for  class  distinctions,  why  is  he  so  bitter  against  the  few 
artisans  who  have,  in  the  workman’s  vernacular,  “stolen  their 
trade  ”?  ^ 

If  all  men  are  equal,  or  should  be  allowed  equal  opportunity, 
why  is  the  skilled  operative  so  bitter  against  the  labourer  who, 

(1)  The  workman  who  attains  to  the  rank  of  craftsman  by  any  means  other 
than  recognised  apprenticeship  is  said  to  have  “  stolen  his  trade.” 
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by  observation  and  adaptability,  fits  himself  for  any  sort  of 
promotion  to  “use  of  the  tools”?  When  trade  unionists 
demand  an  increase  of  wage,  why  are  they  always  willing  that 
the  labourer  (whose  need  is  sure  to  be  the  greater)  should  receive 
the  less  increment?  These  and  many  similar  questions  can  be 
asked  of  the  Socialist  with  telling  effect  by  anyone  willing  to 
discuss  matters  with  him. 

We  find,  however,  that  among  individualists  the  custom  has 
grown  up  of  relying  upon  stock  arguments  which  did  no  good 
when  they  were  new  and  are  now  so  w’ell  worn  as  to  be  worse 
than  useless.  Reiterated  reference  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
Russia  is  quite  a  modern  instance  of  the  kind  of  thing  meant, 
yet  already  this  argument  has  been  worn  threadbare,  though  at 
its  best  it  was  about  upon  all-fours  with  the  old-time  temi^erance 
lecturer’s  introduction  of  his  ”  shocking  example.”  If  a  man 
proposes  to  embark  upon  a  particular  line  of  business,  would  we 
think  to  deter  him  by  reference  to  one  recent  bankruptcy  in 
that  trade?  On  the  other  hand,  a  careful  collation  of  the  various 
essays  in  Socialism  which  the  world  has  seen,  together  with 
detail  of  the  ensuing  failures,  would  probably  prove  more  con¬ 
vincing,  just  as  a  lengthy  list  of  bankruptcies  might  deter  the 
aspiring  neophyte  in  business. 

Take  the  war  into  the  enemy’s  country.  Hear  their  argu¬ 
ments,  publish  them,  and  publish  the  reasoned  refutation. 
Where  such  refutation  is  not  possible  (in  some  cases  it  may  not 
be),  let  it  be  frankly  a-dmitted  that  not  all  we  have  inherited  from 
our  ancestors  is  good,  that  some  things  should  be  altered,  aud, 
given  reasonable  time,  they  will  be. 

Then  ask  the  Labour  leader  how  he  acquired  his  mandate? 
Did  it  come  to  him  as  the  will  of  a  majority  indicated  by  a 
ballot  vote  where  there  w’as  no  risk  of  intimidation?  Next  ask 
the  good  trade  unionist  whether  he  is  a  better  citizen  than  the 
man  who,  spending  time  and  energy  on  the  affairs  of  his  home, 
cannot  attend  clubs  or  Lodge  meetings,  and  so  is  dragged  at  the 
heels  of  block  voters?  If  these  and  similar  questions  are  not 
found  sufficient,  then  let  it  be  asked  how  it  happens  that  the 
spokesman  of  the  Labour  Party,  in  submitting  to  the  House  of 
Commons  a  motion  for  the  nationalisation  of  the  means  of  produc¬ 
tion,  was  betrayed  into  saying  that  war  in  its  final  analysis  is  the 
outcome  of  the  international  commercial  and  industrial  system? 
A  most  unfortunate  and  curiously  illogical  assertion  from  a  leader 
of  the  Party  which  issued  a  manifesto  in  favour  of  disarmament. 
This  Party,  professing  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  working  classes, 
owning  that  war  is  in  modern  times  a  product  of  commercial 
rivalry',  yet  advocates  disarmament.  Are  its  members  blind  to 
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the  fact  that  the  latter  change  would  set  free  more  would-be 
workers  to  clamour  for  the  simultaneously  diminished  supply  of 
work  available — not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  all?  The  inter¬ 
national  commercial  system,  of  which  they  complain  with  some 
justice,  will  thus  be  rendered  more  aggressive  than  ever,  all  the 
world  over. 

When  the  Socialist  has  delivered  a  carefully  prepared  speech 
in  support  of  his  proposals  it  is  at  best  disappointing  to  find  an 
opponent  asking  if  under  the  proposed  scheme  there  would  be 
neither  drunkards  nor  offspring  of  drunkards.  One  might  almost 
as  well  try  to  ridicule  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  by  ask¬ 
ing  if  under  his  Budget  proposals  rinderpest  w’ould  be  eliminated. 
Similarly,  Socialist  doctrine  cannot  be  successfully  refuted  by 
reference  to  the  easier  conditions  which  prevailed  half  a  century 
or  more  ago.  The  brothers  Cobden  w’ere  able  to  borrow  money 
on  nothing  but  their  knowledge  of  a  trade.  Young  men  attempt¬ 
ing  anything  of  a  similar  kind  to-day  would  probably  be  handed 
over  to  the  police. 

The  Socialist  may  make  himself  ridiculous  by  demanding  every¬ 
thing  in  the  name  of  the  masses,  though  all  too  often  he  means 
no  more  than  that  he  desires  a  little  extra  for  himself.  Still, 
we  cannot  dismiss  all  Socialistic  argument  on  this  ground.  The 
Socialist’s  power  for  evil  is  great  because  underlying  all  absurdi¬ 
ties  and  more  or  less  covert  self-seeking  there  is  at  least  one  great 
truth.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  masses  do  need  very  many 
things  which  they  have  not  got,  while  some  w^ealthy  people  have 
those  very  things  or  their  equivalents  and  do  not  need  them.  The 
cry  of  the  starving  is  a  natural  cry,  and  cannot  be  stifled  by 
describing  it  as  the  cry  of  the  “  have  nots  ”  against  the  “  haves.” 

In  19-22  I  was  told  by  a  determined  Socialist  that  official 
statistics  concerning  deaths  from  starvation  had  not  been  pub¬ 
lished  for  many  years.  My  interlocutor  was  making  much  capi¬ 
tal  out  of  the  spirit  of  suppression  which  he  not  unnaturally 
contended  was  indicated  by  this  fact.  I  told  him  that  I  thought 
there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  numbers  which 
he  said  had  not  been  published,  and  that  I  w’ould  see  what  could 
be  done.  On  looking  into  the  matter  I  found  that  the  usual  refer¬ 
ence  books  contained  no  figures  later  than  1908,  in  which  year 
fifty-two  such  deaths  w’ere  reported  in  London.  I  then  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Eegistrar-General,  asking,  on  October  21st,  where 
such  figures  could  be  found.  On  November  11th  I  wrote  again, 
drawing  attention  to  my  previous  letter,  repeating  the  request, 
and  enclosing  a  stamped  directed  envelope.  On  November  22nd 
I  forw’arded  a  third  letter,  registered  upon  this  occasion,  repeat¬ 
ing  the  request,  mentioning  the  previous  letters,  and  again 
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enclosing  an  envelope.  As  1  have  received  neither  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  nor  reply  to  any  one  of  these  three  letters,  my  Socialist 
friend  is  able  not  merely  to  triumph  over  me — a  matter  of  small 
importance — but  also  to  use  a  really  formidable  weapon  (with 
which  he  has  been  provided  by  authority)  against  the  existing 
state  of  society.  It  is  upon  exactly  such  suppressions  as  these 
that  agitators  thrive. 

Looked  at  in  one  way,  the  avowed  Socialist,  in  making  clamour 
for  an  impossible  best,  is  silencing  the  outcry  for  a  not  too  remote 
good,  .^isop  wrote  a  fable  concerning  substance  and  shadow 
which  our  Socialists  would  do  well  to  read.  He  wrote  another, 
anent  frogs  and  boys  who  stoned  them,  which  might  with  equal 
reason  be  commended  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  our 
individualists. 

3.  What  Defects  Would  it  be  Well  to  Remedy  at  Once? 

Probably  no  one  will  contradict  the  bald  statement  that  our 
social  system  is  by  no  means  perfect .  There  may  be  wdde  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  as  to  the  defects  which  should  first  be  removed. 
Can  we  not  roast  our  pork  without  setting  fire  to  the  house? 

Clearly  those  whose  needs  are  greatest  should  first  be  con¬ 
sidered,  and,  since  we  must  generalise  now,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  suggest  that  the  needs  of  the  unemployed  are  greater  than  those 
of  any  other  well-defined  .section.  Given  agreement  on  that  one 
point,  the  first  need  of  all  is  clearly  employment  at  a  living  wage. 
It  has  been  contended  again  and  again  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
fix  a  living  wage,  but  the  contention  will  not  bear  investigation. 
Rent,  food,  fuel,  lighting,  clothing,  and  sundry  other  charges 
for  a  given  number  of  adults  and  a  given  number  of  children 
are  all  items  which  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  currency.  It 
will  usually  be  found  that  persons  who  assert  the  impossibility 
of  determining  a  living  wage  are  unwilling  that  any  such  system 
should  be  established.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  workman’s  wage  very  sharp  distinction  must  be 
made  between  gross  and  net  profit.  The  custom  has  grown  up 
of  assuming  that  all  the  artisan’s  wage  is  net  profit.  This 
assumption  overlooks  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  necessary 
expenses  which  he  must  meet  if  he  is  to  continue  at  w’ork.  Rent 
must  be  paid  and  food  and  clothing  must  be  provided  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  dependents.  These  are  working  expenses  without 
meeting  which  the  operative  could  not  for  long  follow  his  avoca¬ 
tion.  If  we  consider  the  case  of  the  well-paid  workman  who 
has  a  wife  and  four  or  five  children  we  shall  usually  find  that, 
having  deducted  his  working  expenses  from  his  gross  receipts, 
the  margin  of  net  profit  is  very  small.  Per  contra  ,  the  net  profit 
of  the  single  man  who  is  drawing  the  same  rate  of  pay  will  often 
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be  found  very  high.  Therefore  in  adjusting  wages  it  is  ridiculous 
to  say  that  because  equal  work  should  command  equal  pay  the 
single  man  should  receive  as  much  as  the  married  man.  Equal 
work  should  rather  command,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  equal  net 
profit.  Tliere,  then,  is  the  case  for  a  wage  system  whereunder 
each  man  would  receive  from  his  employer  the  basic  or  single- 
man  wage.  This  wage  would  be  supplemented  from  a  fund 
constituted  for  the  jyurpose,  to  which  employers,  workmen,  and 
—in  extreme  cases — the  State  would  contribute,  additional  pay¬ 
ments  being  given  to  men  having  depyendents  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  those  dependents. 

Against  any  such  scheme  it  may  be  urged  that  in  every  industry 
only  a  definite  number  of  units  of  commodity  are  produced,  and 
therefore  there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  available  for  distribution. 
No  one  can  dispute  that  statement,  but  it  immediately  suggests 
the  question  :  Have  we  any  industries  wherein  commodities  are 
being  sold  at  so  low  a  rate  that  a  living  wage  is  not  furnished 
for  the  workers?  If  it  is  urged  that  we  have,  then  it  appears 
that  a  prima  facie  case  has  been  made  out  for  investigation.  The 
"open  counting  house”  is  clearly  to  be  insisted  upon  in  such 
industries.  Common  humanity  to  the  workers  and  simple  justice 
to  the  employers  demand  this.  If  prices  rule  so  low,  then  prices 
must  be  raised,  by  international  agi'eement  if  necessary — an 
arrangement  which  might  be  of  far  more  advantage  to  the  world 
than  disarmament. 

It  has  been  said  recently  that  many  of  our  coalminers,  while 
in  full  work  and  receiving  the  recognised  rates  of  pay,  are  yet 
driven  to  accept  Poor  Law  relief  because  their  wage  is  not  a 
living  wage.  Here  we  have,  first,  something  much  like  proof 
that  it  is  at  least  possible  to  say  what  is  not  a  living  wage,  and, 
next,  clear  indication  of  need  for  investigation.  After  the  vindi¬ 
cation  of  coal  owmers  and  dealers  it  w’ould  appear  that  some  form 
of  international  agreement  should  follow. 

Obviously,  none  of  the  immediately  preceding  suggestions  tend 
to  make  work  for  the  unemployed.  What  are  we  to  do  with  more 
than  a  million  and  a  quarter  persons  needing  work  and  finding 
none?  At  present  these  persons  are  in  receipt  of  doles,  and  in 
many  cases  of  additional  sums.  They  are  being  paid  for  doing 
nothing  of  any  use  to  the  community.  They  are  frequently  in 
mischief,  and  almost  always  deteriorating  in  one  w’ay  or  another. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  recipients 
of  the  dole  are  often  in  most  unhappy  case  and  can  reasonably 
make  serious  complaint.  If  a  man  refuse  all  forms  of  Poor  Law 
relief,  will,  in  fact  accept  only  ‘‘Government  benefit,”  he  is 
usually  called  upon  to  hand  at  least  half  that  sum  to  the  land¬ 
lord  each  week.  Meanwhile,  landlords  complain  that  they  are 
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not  allowed  to  charge  “  economic  rents,”  yet  another  plaint  which 
should  be  investigated,  for  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  houses 
do  not  stand  empty  now  (unless  the  owners  are  determined  only 
to  sell),  that  there  is  less  difficulty  in  collecting  rents  than  in 
pre-war  days,  and  that,  if  necessary  repairs  are  more  costly  still 
for  a  period  of  years  now  very  little  beyond  necessary  repairs 
has  been  done.  Many  a  workless  man  still  called  upon  to  pay 
his  weekly  rent  with  absolute  punctuality  has  actually  given  the 
landlord  more  than  the  purchase  price  of  the  house  in  years  gone 
by.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  suggest  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  land¬ 
lords  should  (in  approved  cases)  be  called  upon  to  forgo  half  the 
rent?  This,  though  no  more  than  a  palliative,  would  be  a 
particularly  useful  one  at  the  present  juncture. 

The  great  essential  is,  how'ever,  work.  To-day  the  prevalent 
inclination  of  all  classes  is  towards  play.  Any  copy  of  any  daily 
paper  will  put  that  assertion  beyond  doubt.  Meanwhile,  we  are 
constantly  being  told  what  is  and  what  is  not  economic.  It  seems 
to  be  assumed  that  to  pay  men  from  fifteen  shillings  to  about 
two  pounds  per  w^eek  for  doing  nothing  is  better  economy  than 
paying  them  a  reasonable  wage  for  useful  work  so  long  as  the 
useful  work  brings  no  profit  to  privately  owned  undertakings. 
Meanwhile,  it  appears  to  be  accepted  as  a  matter  of  fact  that 
the  moat  useful  members  of  the  community  are  those  who  invent 
or  improve  labour-saving  devices.  It  seems  hardly  an  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  assert  that  the  playing  of  games  and  the  creation  of 
unemployment  are  at  present  our  two  principal  industries. 
While  mass-producing  factories  in  this  country  have  already  pro¬ 
duced  unemployment,  those  same  factories  are  themselves 
seriously  threatened  by  the  mass  production  of  foreign  factories. 
Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  our  specially  favoured  cotton 
industry.  Our  agriculture  is  in  serious  plight,  so  a  part  of  the 
tax  on  beer  is  removed. 

England  is  a  small  country,  yet  a  great  and  a  wealthy  country. 
Even  in  so  small  a  country  there  is  alvyays  much  w'ork  which 
should  be  done  for  the  good  of  the  community.  Is  neither  the 
greatness  nor  the  wealth  sufficient  to  ensure  that  such  necessary 
work  shall  be  done  by  the  otherwise  workless,  unless  some  already 
affluent  persons  can  make  a  profit  on  the  carrying  out  of  such 
work?  Therein  lies  the  weakness  of  civilisation  and  the  strength 
of  the  agitator. 

If  large  profits  are  made  out  of  the  creation  of  unemployment, 
it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  heavy  taxation  for  the  support  of 
the  workless  will  follow.  Even  the  best  of  men  will  not  idle 
contentedly  on  insufficient  money. 


Howard  Little. 
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This  being  the  month  of  December  and  the  season  of  Christmas,  it 
may  not  be  inappropriate  to  consider  some  recently  published 
volumes  of  stories  of  the  supernatural  and  their  correlation  to  the 
history  of  the  ghost  story  and  tale  of  terror  in  this  country. 

The  art  of  the  ghost  story— and  that  surely  is  an  art  which  can 
create  sensations  of  very  real,  and  at  the  same  time  pleasurable, 
fear  and  disquiet  in  the  mind  of  the  reader — has  passed  through 
many  mutations  of  form  in  England.  The  early  romance  writers, 
such  as  Horace  Walpole,  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  “  Monk  ”  Lewis,  and 
Maturin,  were  admirable  in  their  settings  and  scenic  accessories. 
They  followed  the  German  tradition,  and  rightly  so,  for  no  country 
has  been  so  prolific  as  Germany  in  evolving  through  the  ages  super¬ 
natural  and  romantic  legends  allied  to,  or  arising  from,  wild  moun¬ 
tain  scenery,  mysterious  forests,  rivers  and  lakes,  and  ancient 
buildings — a  national  characteristic  which  found  supreme  expression 
in  the  great  music  dramas  of  Wagner. 

Consequently  we  find  in  the  pages  of  the  early  romancers  I  have 
just  mentioned  the  castle  of  mystery  set  amid  towering  crags  or 
the  glooms  of  a  vast  forest.  Walpole  and  “  Monk  ”  Lewis  were 
content,  when  they  came  to  supernatural  appearances,  to  present 
the  orthodox  conventional  demon,  complete  with  talons  and  horns 
and  hooves  and  tail,  such  as  can  be  seen  in  George  Cruikshank’s 
illustrations  to  The  Ingoldshy  Legendfi — the  demons,  in  short, 
created  by  the  imaginations  of  monkish  chroniclers  and  mediseval 
painters.  Unfortunately  these  picturesque  fiends  are  liable  to  become 
funny  in  a  supernatural  story.  Their  antics  in  The  Castle  of 
Otranto  engender  mirth;  and  the  final  horrific  scene  in  The  Monk  is 
ruined  by  the  fact  that  the  demon  talks  persistently  in  the  manner 
of  an  old-time  villain  of  transpontine  melodrama:  — 

“  Miscreant,  prepare  for  death ;  you  have  not  many  hours  to  live !  ” 

On  hearing  this  sentence,  dreadful  were  the  feelings  of  the  devoted  wretch. 
He  sank  upon  his  knees,  and  raised  his  hands  towards  heaven.  The  fiend 
read  his  intention  and  prevented  it. 

"What!  ”  he  cried,  darting  at  him  a  look  of  fury,  “dare  you  still  implore 
the  Eternal’s  mercy?  Would  you  feign  penitence,  and  again  act  a  hypocrite’s 
part?  Villain,  resign  your  hopes  of  pardon  !  Thus  I  secure  my  prey  1  ’’ 

As  he  said  this,  darting  his  talons  into  the  monk’s  shaven  crown,  he  sprang 
with  him  from  the  rock.  The  caves  and  mountains  rang  with  Ambrosio’s 
ahrieks.  The  demon  continued  to  soar  aloft,  till,  reaching  a  dreadful  height,  he 
released  the  sufferer.  Headlong  fell  the  monk  through  the  airy  waste ;  the 
sharp  point  of  a  rock  received  him,  and  he  rolled  from  precipice  to 
precipice.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Radcliffe  differed  from  her  contemporaries  in  the  tale  of 
terror.  All  her  effects  were  obtained  by  suggestion  of  the  unknown 
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— hollow  p;ronris  and  low  sighs  heard  behind  the  arras,  flitting  lights 
and  shadowy  forms  seen  in  the  distance  of  labyrinthine  dungeons  or 
forest  aisles,  the  while  the  wind  soughed  eerily  or  the  advancing 
thunder  rumbled  wamingly  among  the  hills.  She  was  magnificent 
in  her  misc  cn  scene]  but  no  terrible  apparitions  ever  materialise, 
however  imminent  they  appear,  because,  alas!  all  the  mysteries 
and  horrors  are  explained  in  the  end  to  have  occurred  by  human 
agency.  That  is  the  great  blot  on  the  artistry  of  Mrs.  TladclifEe 
She  trifled  with  the  supernatural.  She  summoned  spirits  from  the 
vasty  deep,  and  then,  alarmed  by  her  own  temerity  or  the  fears  and 
susceptibilities  of  her  feminine  readers,  she  dismissed  her  potential 
spectres  and  substituted  puppets  and  unsatisfactory  explanations. 

^^rs.  Radcliffe’s  influence  upon  literature,  as  I  have  demonstrated 
elsewhere,  was  very  great  and  lasting;  and  her  inartistic  way  of  solv¬ 
ing  the  ghost  story  was  followed  by  many  of  her  successors  in  fiction 
— that  is  to  say,  the  lesser  ones,  for,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  the 
great  artists  in  literature  (with  the  exception  of  Thackeray  and 
^feredith)  have  treated  the  ghost  storv  seriously  and  impressively. 
But  the  immediate  effect  of  Mrs.  Hadcliffe’s  method  descended 
upon  G.  P.  R.  James,  who  in  The  Casile  of  Ehrenstem  (1847)  pro¬ 
vided  at  the  outset  one  of  the  finest  supernatural  romances  with  an 
admirable  scenic  setting.  But  all  is  ruined  in  the  end  by  the  fatuous 
“  explanations.” 

Happily  other  writers  developed  the  ghost  story'  on  the  right  lines, 
Walter  Scott  in  The  Tapestried  Chamber  (1829)  and  Wandering 
Willie’s  Talc  (in  Redgaunilet,  1832)  reached  the  supreme  heights. 
What  superb  artistry  permeates  Wandering  Willie’s  Tale;  every  sen¬ 
tence  and  detail  has  its  place  in  the  cumulative  effect.  As  Ruskin 
said,  “  It  is  as  natui’al  as  the  best  of  Bums,  with  a  grandeur  in  its 
main  scene  equal  to  Dante.”  Following,  and  inspired  by,  this  great 
example  came  W’.  Harrison  Ainsworth.  Supernatural  events  are 
effectively  introduced  into  most  of  his  early  books,  and  in  The 
Lancashire  Witches  (1848)  he  achieved  a  masterpiece,  despite  some 
faults  of  contemporary'  style,  for  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  greatest 
of  all  romances  dealing  with  the  occult  and  the  combined  influences 
and  ”  atmosphere  ”  of  wild  and  suggestive  scenery. 

Sheridan  Le  Fanu,  meanwhile,  was  developing  with  bis  own  pecu¬ 
liar  art  another  line  of  the  supernatural  tale.  For  thirty-five  years, 
1838-1873,  he  wrote  stories  of  mystery,  but  his  pre-eminent  method 
did  not  deal  with  apparitions  visible  to  several  persons,  but  rather 
with  terrible  spectres  generated  in  the  brain  of  the  haunted.  Le 
Fanu’s  greatest  stories.  The  House  by  the  Churchyard,  Green  Tea, 
Carmilla,  Uncle  Silas,  and  others,  are  accessible  to  a  certain  but 
not  great  extent.  Several  of  his  short  stories  were  contributed,  in 
most  cases  anonymously’,  to  All  the  Year  Round,  Temple  Bar,  Bel¬ 
gravia,  Ijoudo7i  Society,  and  The  Dublht  University  Magazine. 
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Twelve  of  these  unknown  or  forgotten  tales  have  now  been  collected 
and  published, ‘  with  a  preface  and  bibliographical  notes  by  Dr. 

K.  James,  the  Provost  of  Eton,  who  is  himself  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  living  writer  of  ghost  stories.  The  book  is  very  acceptable 
at  this  season,  and  the  stories  most  worthy  of  rescue  from  oblivion. 
They  are  also  of  collatable  interest  for  those  who  deeire  to  consider 
Le  Fanu’s  work  as  a  whole.  One  of  his  peculiarities  was  to  present 
and  rewrite  a  tale  several  times;  generally  commencing  as  a  short 
story  it  would  appear  later  in  longer  form,  and  finally  us  a  full- 
length  novel,  with  the  setting  and,  sometimes,  the  details  and  period 
changed.  Thus  the  famous  Uncle  Silas  had  two  preliminary  canters 
on  a  shorter  couree — to  use  an  equine  metaphor.  In  the  present 
volume  Dr.  Janies  provides  us  with  Some  Strange  Disturbances  in 
Aungicr  Street,  which  is  the  earlier  form  of  the  well-known  story  of 
Mr.  Justice  Harbottle,  one  of  the  five  tales  in  the  volume  called 
In  a  Glass  Darkly.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  early  version  the 
most  impressive;  at  any  rate,  it  is  more  of  a  ghost  story  than  Mr. 
Justice  Harbottle  is.  The  spectre  is  malignant,  and  this  is  another 
aspect  of  Le  Eanu’s  work  which  is  distinctive.  In  the  majority  of 
ghost  stories,  both  authenticated  and  fictional,  it  rarely  occurs  that 
the  apparition  has  any  power  to  harm  human  beings  physically ;  the 
ghostly  activities  are  confined  to  inspiring  terror  by  sight  mainly, 
and  it  is  only  occasionally  that  an  actual  malign  touch  is  recorded. 
1  recall  one  such  authenticated  case  at  a  house  near  Bandon,  in  Co. 
Cork,  where  the  apparition  touched  a  woman’s  ann,  which  imme¬ 
diately  became  paralysed  and  remained  useless  for  two  weeks  after. 
But  Lc  Fanu’s  ghosts  are  very  actively  malignant.  There  is  his 
terrible  Familiar  {The  Watcher),  and  in  this  new  volume  the  tale  of 
Dickon  the  Devil  relates  how  the  spectre  carried  off  a  boy  in  its 
arms,  and  when  the  lad  was  eventually  discovered  he  w'as  an  idiot 
and  so  remained  to  the  end.  “  No  one  could  ever  get  him  to  sleep 
under  roof-tree  more.  He  wanders  from  house  to  house  while  day¬ 
light  lasts  .  .  .  and  folk  would  rather  not  meet  him  after  nightfall, 
for  they  think  where  he  is  there  may  be  worse  things  near.” 
Inquire  Toby’s  Will  is  also  an  awe-inspiring  ghost  storj’;  in  this  case 
a  dead  person  returns  in  the  semblance  of  a  great  dog. 

In  all  these  collected  tales  I  find  Le  Fanu’s  particular  art  of 
creating  the  right  “  atmosphere  ”  of  melancholy  and  mystery  by  a 
preliminary  picture  of  some  direly  foreboding  old  mansion  and 
its  gloomy  park  seen  in  the  twilight  of  an  autumn  or  winter  eve. 
He  gets  his  artistic  effect  with  a  word  or  two. 

The  Park-wall  was  grey  with  age,  and  in  many  places  laden  with  ivy.  In 
deep  grey  shadow,  that  contrasted  with  the  dim  fires  of  evening  reflected  on 


(1)  Madam  Croud's  Ghost,  and  other  tales  of  mystery,  by  Joseph  Sheridan 
Le  Fanu.  Collected  and  edited  by  M.  R.  James.  (C.  Bell  and  Sons,  7s.  6d. 
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the  foliape  above  it,  in  a  pentle  hollow,  stretched  a  lake  that  looked  cold  and 
black,  and  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  skulk  from  observation  with  a  guilty  know- 
ledge. 

As  I  have  said,  many  of  Le  Fanu’s  stories,  including  the  truly 
awful  Green  Tea  (1869),  were  first  issued  in  All  the  Year  Round,  for 
Charles  Dickens  was  ever  intensely  interested  in  the  supernatural, 
and  wrote  of  it  admirably,  as  everyone  knows,  in  the  stories  of 
The  Bagman's  Uncle  and  The  Goblins  who  Stole  a  Sexton 
in  Pichivick;  in  A  Christmas  Carol;  and  in  the  short  stories  called 
The  Signalman  and  The  Bride-Chamber,  and  elsewhere.  In  House¬ 
hold  Words  and  All  the  Year  Round,  under  Dickens’s  editorship,  are 
to  be  found  some  of  the  best  ghost  stories  ever  written,  including 
The  Old  Nurse’s  Story,  by  Mrs.  Gaskell — another  triumph  in  the 
presentation  of  scenic  “  atmosphere  The  Phantom  Coach,  by 
Amelia  B.  Edwards;  the  very  fine  anonymous  Ghost  Story;  The 
Haunted  Organist  of  Hurly  Burly,  by  Rosa  Mulholland;  and  many 
other  tales  of  the  supernatui'al  and  horror — such  as  The  Spare  Bed, 
by  Wilkie  Collins,  who  was  also  author  of  a  very  successful  full- 
length  ghost  story,  The  Haunted  Hotel.  It  was  Dickens  who  asked 
Bulwer-Lytton  to  write  a  serial  tale  for  All' the  Year  Round,  and 
this  proved  to  be  /I  Strange  Story  (1861) — a  pioneer  in  the  meta¬ 
physical  branch  of  the  ghost  tale. 

Dickens,  then,  may  be  said  to  have  consolidated  the  modem 
taste  and  appreciation  for  the  supernatural  story.  The  magazines 
which  sprang  up  in  imitation  of  All  the  Year  Round — Tinsley's 
Magazine,  Temple  Bar,  Belgravia,  and  London  Society — all  pro¬ 
vided  the  ghost  story.  Those  in  Tinsley’s  Magazine  were  truly 
excellent,  and  before  leaving  this  period  of  the  ’sixties  and  ’seven¬ 
ties  I  must  mention  the  work  of  Mrs.  Riddell.  Her  ghost  stories 
in  Weird  Tales,  as  examples  of  the  old-fashioned  Christmassy  kind, 
have  never  been  excelled,  and  she  also  wrote  a  story  of  death  called 
The  Haunted  River,  which  has  a  tense  atmosphere  of  brooding 
horror  settling  over  it  like  a  pall,  I  still  treasure  the  1891  Christmas 
Number  of  The  Whitehall  Review  for  its  collection  of  delightful 
ghost  stories  by  Lady  William  Lennox,  John  K.  Leys,  Lady 
Alexandra  Egerton,  William  Le  Queux,  Lady  Harris,  and  other 
writers. 

In  later  years  Rudyard  Kipling,  W.  W.  Jacobs,  E.  F. 
Benson,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Marion  Crawford  (author  of  The 
Upper  Berth),  Mrs.  Molesworth,  Fergus  Hume,  William  De 
Morgan,  ^liss  Evelyn  Nesbit,  Miss  Violet  Hunt,  Clark 
Russell,  Barry  Pain,  John  Buchan,  Miss  Marjorie  Bowen, 
the  Rev.  E.  G.  Swain,  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed,  and  many 
others  have  w'ritten  excellent  ghost  stories.  Hemy  James 
advanced  the  prominence  of  the  metaphysical  ghost  story  with  his 
arresting  and  terrible  tale.  The  Turn  of  the  Screw,  and  another  in 
lighter  vein.  The  Way  It  Came.  I  have  always  regretted  that  Mr. 
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Thomas  Hardy  has  not  written  more  extensively  of  the  supernatural, 
for  he  showed  in  The  Withered  Arm  that  he  was  master  of  this 
branch  of  his  craft,  as  well  as  of  those  he  has  so  pre-eminently  made 
his  own. 

To-day,  two  writers  stand  out  as  specialists  in  the  art  of  the  ghost 
story  and  tale  of  terror — Dr.  M.  K.  James,  the  Provost  of  Eton, 
and  Mr.  Algernon  Blackwood.  Dr.  James  has  created  a  style  en¬ 
tirely  his  own,  for  his  horrific  events  are  narrated  with  scholarly 
erudition  amid  an  authentic  archaeological  and  antiquarian  “  atmo¬ 
sphere.  ’  ’  He  has  produced  three  volumes  of  tales  of  this  description, 
and  the  next  is  awaited  with  pleasurable  anticipation.  Mr.  Algernon 
Blackwood  in  his  first  three  books,  The  Empty  House,  The 
Listener,  and  John  Silence,  presented  a  collection  of  supernatural 
stories  of  particular  merit,  subtle  and  suggestive  of  ulterior  trains 
of  thought.  Unfortunately,  in  my  view,  he  later  wandered  away 
into  metaphysical  spaces  and  pantheistic  groves,  where  I  do  not 
follow  him  w'ith  the  same  enjoyment  as  of  yore.  I  would  sacrifice 
all  the  Starlight  Expresses  and  Centaurs  and  Men  that  the  Trees 
Loved  for  some  more  stories  in  the  style  of  A  Case  of  Eaves¬ 
dropping,  The  Listener,  and  Secret  Worship.  On  y  revient  toujours, 
and  I  trust  to  see  Mr.  Blackwood  back  in  his  haunted  houses. 


S.  M.  Ellis. 


flOKRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Eeview. 

Sir, — I  have  just  read  ^Ir.  Vogel’s  very  interesting  and  well- 
reasoned  article,  “  Fostering  Trade  Within  the  Empire.”  There  is 
one  point  which  I  submit  is  not  sound. 

He  says  (p.  74(J),  if  the  Dominions  purchase  ”  British-manufac¬ 
tured  goods  .  .  .  the  United  Kingdom  must,  of  necessity,  take 
in  exchange  Colonial  produce.” 

There  is  no  such  necessity,  however.  The  British  manufacturer 
may  sell  a  quantity  of,  say,  machinery  to  Australia.  In  payment 
of  this  the  latter  can  send  an  equivalent  value  in  wool  to  France, 
and  in  payment  of  this  wool  the  Frenchman  sends  an  equivalent 
value  in  wine  to  England. 

The  Australian,  to  settle  his  account  with  the  British  manufac¬ 
turer,  remits  the  latter  a  bill  on  Paris,  generally  accepted  ”  pay¬ 
able  in  London,”  at  such  and  such  a  bank,  or  may  draw  direct  on 
London  against  a  bank  credit  opened  in  his  favour  by  the  Frenchman. 

It  is  quite  possible  for  a  country  to  export  very  largely  to  another 
country  and  receive  nothing  direct  in  exchange,  the  liquidation 
being  made  by  the  working  of  international  banking  facilities  and 
the  movements  of  international  trade. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  Russell  Gubbins. 

London. 
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